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You may see the picturesqueS outhwestand old 
South at no additional fare on your trip East 


Thecolorful route of “Sunset Lim- 
ited” to middle west and eastern 
points, via New Orleans will de- 
light you. Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas, luxuriant Louisiana over the 
trail of the Spanish conquerors and 
padres; everywhere reminders of 
stirring history of the nation’s south- 
ern boundary. 

Apache Trail trip if you wish; 
strange mesa lands; El Paso with 
quaint old Mexico just across the 
river at Juarez. 


Sunset Limited,” famed round 
the world, carries you swiftly and 
comfortably over this fascinating 
route. Its appointments are superb; 
observation and club cars, with valet 
service, barber, ladies’ maid, shower- 
baths, the solicitous attention to 
your every want which you find in a 
first-class hotel or club. 
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That is the Sunset journey east. 
Read the new pictorial booklet de- 
scribing it in detail. From New Or- 
leans, you can continue to Chicago 
or points east by train or go to New 
York aboard Southern Pacific steam- 
ship. Meals and berth on the boat 
included in your fare. 

Return, if you wish, via another of 
Southern Pacific’s routes—Over- 
land, Golden State or Shasta. 


Great 12 Famous 
” Routes Trains 


For transcontinental travel 
A choice offered only by 





F.S. McGINNIS, Passenger Traffic Mgr., San Francisco 
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[* our minialure one-man gal- 

lery above we are exhibiting 
the portrait of William Buckhout 
Greeley, the author of “What 
Shall We Do With Our Moun- 
tains?” Mountains, as our read- 
ers perhaps already know, are 
Mr. Greeley’s vocation and avo- 
cation. As far back as 1904 Mr. 
Greeley was studying at the Yale 
Forestry School. With a Phi Beta 
Kappa key pendent from his 
watch-chain he entered the United 
States Forest Service where he 
has been busy in one capacity or 
another ever since. As a Lieuten- 
ant Colonel with the A. E. F. in 
France he was Chief of the For- 
est Section, which job, by the way, 
he did so thoroughly that he was 
awarded the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Medal by the United States, 
the Legion of Honor by France 
and the Distinguished Service 
Order by Great Britain. Since 
1920 he has been the Chief United 
States Forester. Perhaps there is 
no man in the United States 
today who can better answer the 
question he has asked in the title 
of his article which begins on 

page 14 of this issue. 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editoris il pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunser Macazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 

Contents of previous issues of Sunset 

agazine may be found by con- 
sulting the Readers’ Guide 
in your library. 
Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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Boys’ Schools 








PAGE (Xcipvemy 


A bs, a school for little boys, Page stands in 
a class by itself as a military school for little 
boys. Sound training in the essential branches 
with military training adapted to young boy 
needs. Parents appreciate the atmosphere of 
understanding and encouragement. Largest 
school of its kind in America. Write for 












the catalog. Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster, 
1223 Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















SAN DIEGO 
Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West” 
Accredited by leading universities, West Point and Annapolis. 
Graduates admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most 
thorough academic instruction and military training of any 
school on the coast. Christian influences and genuine interest 
in the needs of individual boys. Land and water sports all 
year. Catalog. Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box S. Pacific 
Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 





California Preparatory School 
For boys. Prepares for universities, East and West, also for 
business life. Accredited. Stresses the essentials. General 
and elective courses. Junior School grades, 5 to 8. Christian 
influences. Horsemanship and all outdoor activities. Catalog 
C. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Cal 





THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 
San Rafael, California 
A non-military preparatory school offering the traditions and 
standards of the best eastern schools. 
James W. Williams, B. A., M. A 


Headmaster San Rafael 


Box 6-A 


Harvard Schoo 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 
accredited. Member R. 0. T.C. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster, Box S. 





LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 








IF YOU HAVE A 


BOY 


who needs sound training for college 
and for business life and who wants to 
go to a school where outdoor activities 
are encouraged (either military or non- 
military)—write us and tell us about 
him. We want you to make a wise 
selection for your lad and we will aid 
you in every way we can. 


Write to 


Sunset’s School Department 
1045 Sansome Street 


Calif. 


San Francisco m 
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School in a 
Nutshell 


UNDAMENTALLY the theory of a 
P schoo is quite simple. When a baby 

reaches out and touches a hot stove 
he has with that act attended a school. He 
has had a lesson. Whether or not the 
lesson has been learned is not the business 
of that particular school. It stands ready 
to teach him again and again. This is the 
direct cause and effect method of teaching. 

But life, fortunately or unfortunately, 
is not as simple as all that. Our present 
day living has grown into a rather com- 
plicated business. Likewise our schools 
have developed, in direct ratio, symptoms 
of elephantiasis. They have grown so 
large that many of us are asking, ““When 
are they to stop?” There are those who 
sentimentally yearn for the little red 
school house on the hill. The little red 
school house forsooth! The dead past has 
buried its dead, the times are marching 
and the school must of necessity keep up. 
At bottom—in the very center of the 
complexities—sits the hot stove. How 
best, then, to take advantage of this fun- 
damental and direct manner of instruc- 
tion? 

Public school educators the world over 
are pleading for smaller classes while the 
ever increasing proportion of educated 
parents are sending them material for 
larger ones. California has established 
Junior Colleges to prune away as far as 
possible the “‘dead-wood”’ type of student 
and to encourage the quick togoon. Cali- 
fornia’s Junior College program is a sign 
of the times and that sign points definite sly 
to smaller classes and closer individual 
attention. 

The modern school which now of ne- 
cessity is a complicated institution is 
seeking to divide itself into such small and 
complete units that the student will have 
the opportunity of closer personal contact 
with his teacher. Fortunately for thought- 
ful parents there are already in vogue a 
number of excellent schools here in the 
West that have buiit their institutions on 
this fundamental idea of close personal 
instruction. On this page are listed a 
group of just such schools. SuNsEt’s 
School Department is familiar with their 
qualifications and thoroughly endorses 
them. These schools have not only kept 
abreast of the times but in many ways 
have kept ahead. And in spite of all the 
necessary trimmings of modern education, 
they have been able to maintain a sim- 
plicity of form in teaching—a direct, close 
and personal contact with the student 
that approaches the ideal. 


Fan’ 








Girls’ Schools 


















HARKERS22 


| Jor Gir. 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
‘The Home of Stanford University”’ 

Out door life all the year round. 

One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 

Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 











The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 

















MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL Eek, , 
Established 1889. Boarding and Day School. Accredited 


College Preparation. Special advantages in Music French 
Art, Home Economics, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. 

Ada S. Blake, A. B., Principal, 
5029A West Third Street Los Angeles, California 


CASTILLEJA SCHOOL caiitcrnia 


Home and Day School for Girls. Pre-Primary through Upper 
School. Preparatory for Eastern and Western Colleges. Special 
attention to College Board Examinations. For Illustrated Book 
Mary |. Lockey, A. B. 





of Information address the Principal, 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Country School near Los Angeles. Accredited. 7th grade 
to College. Graduate work, 2 years. Sports. Saddle horses. 
Italian buildings. 36th year opens Sept. 29th. Miss 

Parsons and Miss Dennen, Prins., Glendora Foothills, Calif. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for 
girls. Forty minutes from San Diego. Intermediate School. 
Preparation for Eastern Colleges. Caroline Seely Cummins, 
Headmistress. The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, 
Board of Trustees, Box 14, La Jolla, California. 














IF YOU HAVE A 


GIRL 


who wants to specialize a bit in her 
chosen field along with her general work 
and who needs an atmosphere of under- 
standing and encouragement, drop us a 
line or two and let us help you select a 
school for her; our western schools offer 
the highest traditions and standards, 
and those are what you appreciate. 


Write to 
Sunset’s School Department 


1045 Sansome Street 
San Francisco” - Calif. 























ROBABLY every reader has 

experienced the shock—some- 

times pleasurable and more 

often otherwise—which comes 

as a result of hearing about or 
reading about a book and then, armed 
with a hard-set, preconceived opinion, 
reading the book itself and discovering 
it to be something else again. 

Our case in point is Judge Ben Lind- 
sey’s “Companionate Marriage” (Boni 
& Liveright). Somehow, through news- 
paper stories or conversation or whatnot 
we absorbed an entirely wrong notion 
of what the Judge was driving at- 
as, we're willing to wager, have a 
great many others. Then his pub- 
lishers sent us the book. We’ve read 
it. And although we have nowhere 
publicly declared our earlier view, we 
owe Judge Lindsey an apology for 
making up our mind about his views 
before we’d made sure what these 
views were. 

Judge Lindsey’s most bitter oppo- 
nents have attacked his “‘companion- 
ate marriage” suggestion and its 
corollary, relatively easy divorce by 
mutual consent provided children are 
not involved, on the ground, always, 
that the natural result will be the 
break-up of the American home. 
They have further complicated the 
issue by referring to his plan as “trial 
marriage’—which, in several essen- 
tials, as he points out in his book, is 
exactly what the Judge does not mean. 
To be sure, trial marriage, in the sense 
that these folks mean the phrase, 
might seriously affect the American 
home or any other home. But Judge 
Lindsey is not talking about “trial 
marriage” at all. His opponents have 
merely put to use one of the oldest of 
debaters’ tricks; they’re simply setting 
up a man of straw to knock him down 
again and by a clever bit of linguistic 
sleight-of-hand they make their audi- 
ences believe that the straw man is, 
in fact, Judge Lindsey’s plan. If you 
believe that you’re completely taken in 
by the opposition. And there’s only 
one way to take yourself out again—read 
Judge Lindsey’s book and discover for 
yourself what he’s really talking about. 


HE volume is a sizable one and it 

would be folly toattempt to state 
here the Judge’s plan in all of its implica- 
tions. Judge Lindsey advocates, as strong- 
ly as he knows how, a spiritual—and legal 
—honesty in America inthe corre ‘lated phe- 
nomena of marriage and divorce. ‘“Com- 
panionate marriage” in the sense in which 
he means the phrase, (marriage on the 
mutual understanding that there are to 
be no children until husband and wife 
are, for one reason or another—usually 


economic—ready to have them) is cer- 
tainly no new thing. 


Divorce by mutual 
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By Joseph Henry Jackson 


agreement is admittedly in operation; 
the fact that the job is done through the 
disgusting method of hiring a co-respon- 
dent and dete ctiv es in order to supply the 
law with the ‘‘evidence”’ it demands, does 
not alter the complexion of affairs any. 
All that Judge Lindsey asks is that we 
look facts in the face, admit what is the 
simple truth, and lift ourselves out of the 
category of Pharisees by saying that we 





SWEETHEART PHILIPPE, 1S 1T NOT WELL DONE TO FOLLOW THE 
PRECEPTS OF THE GOOD BROTHER JEAN TURELURE?” 


s Schooled by an extra-religious aunt 


(One of the beautiful full page illustration 
drawn by Lawrence A. Patterson of San Fran 


cisco for “Golden Tales of Anatole France’’ 
newest volume in the Ebony Library 


the 
published by Dodd, Mead and Company 


admit it in the only way a nation can in- 
dicate its attitude in such a matter—by 
passing the necessary laws. 

There are other lesser features of his 
plan which you will find in this book. 
There is a great deal of sound argument 
in the premises, backed up by twenty- 
five years of court experience. There 
are also examples by the hundreds, cited 
from his experience and here’s the one 
excuse that opponents of the Judge’s plan 
will have for calling his book sensational. 
The practice of relating story after story 
of the sex experiences of others is perhaps 
open to the charge of sex-for-sex-sake. 
It is our own opinion, however, that the 
Judge tells his stories in good faith. His 
arguments need support and he supports 
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them in the only way he can. After all, 
though, these are merely our own opin- 
ions. There is no doubt that the book will 
shock many readers profoundly. 
you read it, do your te to read it with 
an open mind. Consider the facts as the 
author puts them to you. And if you 
choose to disagree, disagree honestly and 
with all of the information before you, 
not through bias, either emotional or 


intellectual. 
Zelda Marsh 


F Charles Norris has one especial 

knack it is that of writing a good 
novel which is at the same time a 
popular novel—not so easy a perform- 
ance as it might seem, as is evidenced 
by the thousands who fail at it. In 
“Zelda Marsh” (E. P. Dutton), he has 
done it again; as far as evidence is con- 
cerned, a reading will prove its quality 
while the fact that it has gone into 
its 35th edition is ample proof of the 
public’s response. 

“Zelda Marsh” is a_ biographical 
novel, that is to say it is the story 
of a single character to whom all in- 
cidents in the book are related. By 
and large it is a sordid story, even 
though it is relieved at the end by a 
single noble gesture. And _ oddly 
enough this single grandiose pose 
of his heroine is the one point at 
which Mr. Norris fails. Somehow her 
nobility is not quite convincing; it is 
not only unreasonable—which in itself 
is not altogether a fault, for characters 
in novels need not be reasonable, any 
more than the rest of us—but it is un- 
likely, to our mind at least. 

Zelda grew up in a rough-and-ready 
California valley town. Highly sexed, 
she seemed to be heading toward the 
inevitable debacle, and her father 
shipped her off to San Francisco to be 


- and uncle. However, a boy-and-girl 
affair which grows out of hand dem- 
onstrates that a nature such as hers 
must work out its own salvation and 
Zelda proceeds to prove the rule. 

Two or three years as the mistress of 

a second rate and middle aged doctor 

serve to teach her the value of money; 

her own value she had long known. Then, 
in quick succession, come marriage to 

George Selby a juvenile of whom Broad- 

way expects big things, the slide with him 

down to the cheapest of small-time vaude- 
ville, out-and-out poverty, and her de- 
cision to leave her husband, severe illness, 
the climb toward the stage success of 
which she has always dreamed, and finally 
success itself and the rather ridiculous 
renunciation of her hard won laurels for 
the sake of Michael, her first love, who 
has—in the manner of doing it because Mr. 

Norris wished him to—turned up penniless 

and ill and needing all of her attention. 


’ 
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The Gift 


FOR THE BOOK LOVER 
AND THE SONG LOVER 





The 





AMERICAN 


wy, foo of strips, stripes, 
and streaks of color from nearly 


all ends of the earth, gathered by Carl 
Sandburg and his friends. A wide hu- 
man procession marches through this 
collection of 250 songs, ballads, ditties, 
marshaling the genius of thousands of 
original singing Americans. No book 
of this immense range has ever been pre- 
sented before. It belongs wherever 
people sing songs or want new songs to 
sing. The music includes complete har- 
monizations or piano accompaniments. 


Sandburg 


SUCKING CIDER THROUGH A STRAW 


Drewiiagly 
fe sr: : 
Pee io aeerae = eae 


| The pret-ti-est girl 


Illustrated, $7.50 


At bookstores 








| HARCOURT, BRACE & 


COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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There’s no denying that the elements | 


of the popular story are there; even so 
brief a synopsis as we have given you will 
make that clear. What is it, then, that 
makes “‘Zelda Marsh” something more 
than the mere best-selling yarn? Simply 
Charles Norris’ choice of method. As he 
has always done, he submerges himself 
completely in his leading character. The 
author is forgotten by the reader entirely, 
which is exactly what he sets out to 
achieve. The result is as near an utter 
objectivity as it is possible to accomplish. 
The picture is thrown on the screen and 
you are not conscious of anything but the 
fact that it is there. ‘‘An approach to 
actuality” isn’t enough to say of this kind 
of thing; it is actuality itself, or at any 
rate as close as you can get to it. Once 
only does Mr. Norris obtrude himself 
and then merely in the too arbitrary twist- 
ing of his plot to suit his ends, as we have 
pointed out. 

So then, you have in ‘Zelda Marsh” 
the essentials of a popular yarn plus an 
integrity of point of view which makes for 
the more reasonable sort of realism, plus 
the violent staccato writing character- 
istic of Norris—a style which is suited 
to his fictional approach to life. The re- 
sult is a best-seller of the best best-seller 
type. And if literary charm is lacking— 
well there is life in the book to make up 
for it! 


The Jubilee Years 


S we have observed before, Ameri- 

can biography seems to be com- 
ing into its own. ‘There have been ex- 
amples in plenty during the last year or 
two; a dozen titles will occur immediately 
to anyone who finds in biography the 
fascination which is peculiarly its own. 
Not all of the newer American biographies, 
however, fulfill completely the prime 
function of all biographical writing. That 
function has always seemed to us to be 
the interpretation of background, con- 
currently with the interpretation of the 
subject. Perhaps we ask too much. It 
may be that the observation of a man’s 
relation to his time is more the historian’s 
task than the biographer’s; at any rate it 
is only rarely that you find the just blend 
—in American biography at least. How- 
ever, in Constance Mayfield Rourke’s 
“Trumpets of Jubilee” (Harcourt, Brace), 
we have evidence that the combination 
can be arrived at, that it is possible for 
the explorer into the past to bring back 
as much about the period in which a sub- 
ject lives, the back-drop against which he 
plays his part, as about the subject him- 
self. And while there is even one writer 
to produce as an exhibit, we'll stick to our 
contention that the ideal biography 
should live up to the specifications we 
have just cited. 

“Trumpets of Jubilee” is made up of 
five biographies, the stories of Lyman 
Beecher, Puritan; Henry Ward Beecher, 
fiery exhorter of whom Wendell Phillips 
said that “he took the Rocky Mountains 
as his sounding board;” Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, the little, shabby woman who was 
told so often that “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
brought about the Civil War that she 
came to believe it; Horace Greeley, the 
first of the great American journalists 
and P. T. Barnum, the foremost showman 
of them all. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Gift Books 


(1) ZELDA MARSH 
By Charles Norris. 


“It is a social study in the guise of 
realistic fiction ”’—Pictorial Re- 
view. 2.50 


1) FACE VALUE 
By J. L. Campbell. 


“One of the strangest pieces of fic- 
tion that has come my way ”— 


The New Yorker. $2.50 


L] SPLENDOR 
By Ben Ames Williams. 
The brilliant 20th century as a back- 


ground for a charming love story. 
$2.50 


L] ROARING BONES 
By Prince William of Sweden. 


A stirring collection of short stories 
dealing with the Prince’s travels 
in Africa $2.50 


CL) SALOME 
By Oscar Wilde. 
Inventions by John Vassos. 


Exotic illustrations that give a new 
interpretation of Wilde’s voluptu- 
ous drama $3.50 


C1) MEMOIRS OF A 
POOR RELATION 
By Marietta M. Andrews. 


A brilliant autobiography with pen 
pictures of famous figures of Civil 
War days $5.00 


C11 OASIS AND SIMOON 
By Ferdinand Ossendowski. 
Author ef “Beasts, Men and Gods.” 


Into a travel story permeated with 
sweet-smelling incense is woven 
a passionate love tale of the 
desert $3.00 


CL] NOW WE ARE six 
By A. A. Milne. 
Decorations by E. H. Shepard. 


More whimsical and charming 
verse by the author of “When We 
Were Very Young ” $2.00 


1) HAPPINESS 
By William Lyon Phelps. 


A monograph containing vital ques- 
tions of modern thought $1.00 


1) THE PERFECT 
COURTIER Count 
Baldassare Castiglione. 
Life and Letters (1479-1529). 
By Julia Cartwright. 

A remarkable biography that has 

immortalized this distinguished 


soldier, diplomat and poet 
Two Vols. $10.00 
































































On sale at your favorite book store 
or order direct from the publisher 
To E. P. DUTTON & Co. 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ITH this issue SuUNsET be- 

gins “Dark Island,” the 

best out-and-out adven- 

ture-romance that _ it’s 

been our good fortune to 
publish in many years. Its authors, 
Charles Collins and Gene Markey are 
shown in the center of this page; just a 
word or two about each of them. 

Charles Collins was for fifteen years a 
dramatic critic in Chicago where he still 
lives. After those years of newspaper 
work he became a free lance writer. He is 
the author of “The Sins of St. Anthony,” 
a volume of short stories: “Great Love; 
Stories of the Theater, ” a volume of stage 
biographies, and of “ The Natural Law,” 
a novelization of the 
play of that title. He 
has written numerous 
short stories for leading 
magazines and had a 
hand in one musical 
comedy. 

Gene Markey is also 
a writer of diversified 
talents. Three years as 
book reviewer and col- 
umnist for two Chicago 
newspapers was enough 
office work for him. He 
collaborated with Ed- 
win Balmer in “Shad- 
ows of the City,” has 
published two books of 
caricature, “Literary 
Lights” and ‘Men 
About Town” and is 
co-author of a play, 
“The Eskimo.” Both 
Collins and Markey are 
well known in the lit- 
terary life of Chicago 
and New Yrok. 

In “Dark Island” Mr. 
Collins and Mr. Markey 
have arrived at a splen- 
did combination of ac- 
tion and romance— 
which, of course, is the ideal adventure 
yarn. The story will speak for itself how- 
ever. It begins on page 18 of this issue. 

. ? 

N “First In a Air,” (page 12 of 

this issue) J. Frederick Richardson 
explains in clear, non-technical language, 
some of the difficulties in the way of prog- 
ress in aviation and points out the factors 
which make the Pacific coast the logical 
territory for the greatest developments on 
commercial flying during the coming 
years. 

Mr. Richardson was Chief Consulting 
Investigator for the Sixty-eighth and 
Sixty-ninth Congressional Select Commit- 
tee of Investigation into the U. S. Army 
Air Service, the U. S. Naval Bureau of 
Aeronautics, the Postal Air Mail Service 
and Commercial Aviation. He knows his 
subject thoroughly and his explanations 
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and suggestions should both be of particu- 
lar interest to those who realize the poten- 
tialities of the Far West in the field of 
aviation. 
t . 
C YNSE RVA’ TION—of forests, of 
natural resources or whatnot else 
-has been a moot question for years, ever 
since the day when Gifford Pinchot made 
the word a slogan. Where the West is con- 
cerned, conservation is especially a live 
issue. Oil is on our minds, and many other 
things, notably the natural beauties of our 
far western mountains. And now, when 
the trend is to “develop” our mountains 
by scaling peaks with railways and pene- 
trating hitherto inaccessible spots with 





@ Charles Collins (right) and Gene Markey (left), co-authors of 


“Dark Island”, which begins in this 1ssue 


motor roads, the latter question becomes 
more than ever a matter for debate. Shall 
we or shall we not preserve intact any of 
our wilderness? 

There is something to be said on both 
sides, to be sure. The “development” 
enthusiasts are simply falling in with what 
appears to be the trend of the time. But 
those who wish to see to it that we retain, 
as is, at least some of our heritage of forest 
and mountain are also falling in with a 
trend, a trend which is something more 
than a phase which marks an era—the in- 
escapable longing of the soul for beauty. 

Colonel W. B. Greeley, Chief U. S. 
Forester, has something to say in support 
of this group.. He says it pungently and 
with unmistakable emphasis in his article 
“What Shall We Do With Our Moun- 
tains?” on page 14 of this issue and you 
will find his suggestions well worth reading. 
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HOST cities are not confined to 

the West, although we’re more 
familiar with the term here where the 
deserted towns of the glorious gold rusn 
days are always before our eyes to remind 
us. 

Professor William F. Bade, of the Pa- 
cific School of Religion has uncovered at 
Tell-en-Nasbeh, about seven miles from 
Jerusalem, what evidently is the site of 
the ancient city of Mizpah which was for 
centuries a center of Semitic culture, and 
the story of his find is told by H. J. Loken 
on page 24. 

Professor Bade is one of the West’s 
prominent educators and this account of 
his discoveries should interest Westerners. 
And we feel, moreover, 
a certain degree of apt- 
ness in the printing of a 
story so closely con- 
cerned with Biblical 
times in this, our 
Christmas issue. 

t 5 ? 

ICH and _ poor, 

highbrow and low, 
philosopher and moron, 
we all go to the movies 
and enjoy them—more 
orless. In every coun- 
try of the world the 
multitudes make their 
daily pilgrimage to the 
shrines of the _ silver 
screen, and everywhere 
the American motion 
picture piles up the 
biggest heap of cash in 
the box office. For 
fifteen years the mar- 
ket for the output of 
Hollywood has expand- 
ed with dizzy rapidity, 
yet Wall Street, hav- 
ing absorbed huge 
blocks of the motion- 
picture producers’ 
stock, is worried. 

During the fifteen years that saw the 
great rise of the movies, an expansion of 
almost equal proportions took place in the 
automobile industry. Wall Street today 
is not worried over the stocks of the lead- 
ing automobile producers. They are sell- 
ing better cars at a lower price than ever. 
But are the movies today much better? Are 
they selling at lower prices than they were 
ten or fifteen years ago? Ask us another! 

There must be something wrong with 
an industry which fails to keep its finan- 
cial house in order during the period of 
its greatest expansion. Since the motion- 
picture industry is essentially a Pacific 
coast, a California institution, SUNSET 
asked+ Walter V. Woehlke to feel the 
economic pulse of the industry and 
report his findings. His discussion of 
Money and the Movies will begin in the 
January issue. 
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S. W. Straus, 


Io Flead of the investment house 


bearing his name 


The 


BUSINESS WORLD'S 


CHOICE 
of 





REMARKABLE transformation is 

taking place in American building. 
On every hand now, examples of a finer 
architecture in natural stone are to be 
Select any city you please, a study 
of its buildings will reveal a tremendous 
swing to Indiana Limestone. 


seen, 


* * * 


Indiana Limestone is a dense, fine- 








3 PROFIT FACTORS 


that explain the swing to 
Indiana Limestone as given 
by leading authorities 
Artistic Indiana Limestone build- 
ings yield high income because 
they attract the best tenants. 


_ 


2 The exterior upkeep of Indiana 
Limestone buildings is less. No 
costly repairs or cleaning. The 





appearance of Indiana Limestone 
becomes more beautiful with age. 


Bankers and investment houses 
consider Indiana Limestone con- 
struction a preferred risk because 
of its durability. 
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Both the Chicago and New York Straus 
buildings are of Indiana Limestone. 
Above is the New York building 


grained, light-colored stone; easily 
worked, yet practically everlasting. 
Most of the finest stone buildings in 
America are of Indiana Limestone from 
the quarries of this company. 


The extent and central location of 
the Indiana Limestone Company quar- 


The Straus Building on Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, ts evidence of this investment 
Jirm’s belicf in natural stone 






ries make possible costs that compare 
favorably with those of any other nat- 
ural stone and even with those of sub- 
stitutes. 






Prospective builders are assured a 
service on Indiana Limestone second to 
none. The Indiana Limestone Company 
is a consolidation of 24 companies. Capi- 
talized at over $46,000,000.00, it has fa- 
cilities for handling any number of large 
contract operations. 


Whatever your interest in building, 
learn all about Indiana Limestone. We 
will mail a beautifully illustrated bro- 
chure free on request. When you write, 
tell us what type of building you are 
interested in. Address Box 794, Service 
Bureau, Indiana Company, 
Bedford, Indiana. 


Limestone 
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CV T is deeply gratify- 
ing to the Fisher 
Body Corporation 
that Bodies by 
Fisher and Fisher- 
Fleetwood play a major part in the brilliant suc- 
cess of the New Cadillac.~Presenting a radical 
departure from past design, the new cars are un- 
mistakably the most luxurious and distinguished 
ever created for the fine car owners of America. 
The bodies of the New Cadillac cars are the 
finest creations of master custom body artisans. 
But Fisher resources and manufacturing efficiency 
enable Cadillac to present them without the 
usual price-penalty—a fact which contributes to 
making the New Cadillac incomparably the 
greatest investment value in the fine car field. 





AT THE CUSTOM BODY SALONS 
There will be presented at the Custom Body Salons latest body 
creations by Fisher and Fisher-Fleetwood on the Cadillac and 





La Salle chassis. ~ These custom body creations are embellished 
















with combinations of colors selected from the unerring 
palette of nature. The unique method of color selection 
is described in a beautiful and colorful brochure, ‘Creations 
from Nature’s Studio’’, which will be gladly sent to you 
onrequest. * * New York, Hotel Commodore, November 
27 to December 3, 1927; Chicago, Hotel Drake, January 28 to 
February 4; Los Angeles, Hotel Biltmore, February 11 to 18; 
San Francisco, Hotel Palace, February 25 to March 3, 1928. 
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VGE UME LIX 





“And 


‘A Christmas Story that 
lells-Again the -ACessage 
of Loving Kindness 


T was Christmas Eve and the rain 

was coming down in gusty tor- 

rents. It beat against the windows 

of the big California ranch house 

as though trying maliciously to 

extinguish the soft yellow flames of the 

lighted candles which Susie Morris, 

mistress of the house, was placing on the 
window sills. 

“There ought to be a candle on each 
side of the front door,”’ she counted, half 
aloud, trying not to notice the. stillness 
of the empty house, “and two in every 
window.” 

The dashes of rain on the glass were 
disconcerting but she went on persistently. 
Just to keep from being nervous, she 
began to sing an old English carol. 


“Then be you glad, you people, 
At this time of the year; 
And light you up your candles—” 


Susie Morris could not finish her song 
because her eyes fell upon a gay little 
Christmas tree in the corner of the room. 
It was decorated with tinsel and popped 
corn and the sight of it brought a sudden 
lump to her throat. In the knobby 
bundle at the base of the tree were the 
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Light You Up Your § 
andles!” 


«Now, Mr. Murdock, if you will just 
read from Luke, we'll hear about the 
shepherds; that will give us both sides” 


rubber boots which she had at last man- 
aged to get for her husband, and in the 
little package toward the top was his 
annual new necktie. The modest pres- 
ents which he had prepared for her were 
still hidden away because at four o’clock, 
just before the rain began, he had made 
a misstep in the windmill and landed at 
the bottom of the stairs with a broken 
leg. She and Ira, the hired man, had 
lifted him tenderly into the little old car 
and Ira had driven him off to the nearest 
hospital, fifteen miles away. 

But Susie Morris was not one to indulge 
long in self-pity. 

“Just as soon as you begin to feel sorry 
for yourself, you are lost,” she declared, 
firmly, “There isn’t any end to it.” 

So she turned her back on the little 
Christmas tree and went again to look 
out upon the storm. There was little to 
see because the ranch house was nearly a 
mile back from the main road but sud- 
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NUMBER 6 


By 
Sarah Fletcher 
AGilligan 


Illustrated by 
Lupwicac Ross 


denly Mrs. Morris started. Something 
was moving out there in the darkness. A 
pale yellow gleam was drawing slowly 
nearer and then came the raucous, warning 
cry of an automobile horn. 

The car crawled forward, nosing its way 
along the unknown road through sheets 
of blinding rain, and drew up at the steps 
just as Mrs. Morris ran to fling open the 
door. 

“Come right in!’’she called, hospitably, 
and hurried out to greet the wayfarers. 

A man’s head was thrust out of the car 
window. 














Io 


“I beg your pardon,” he 
said, but he begged it curtly, 


irritably. “Are we on_ the 
way to San Luis Obispo?” 
“Why, no.” Mrs. Morris 


stepped back a pace, feeling 
rebuffed. “You must have 
taken the wrong fork above 
here. But this road runs into 
the highway after you cross 
the bridge.” 

“How long would it take 
us to reach San Luis?” de- 
manded the stranger. 

“Well,” considered Mrs. 
Morris, judicially, “I shouldn’t think 
on a night like this that you’d reach there 
at all, alive.” 

“Oh-h!” Two frightened gasps came 
from inside the car and two anxious 
women’s faces appeared over the man’s 
shoulder. 

“Loring,” said one of the ladies, “We 
simply mustn’t try to go further tonight. 
It is too dreadful.” 

The positive gentleman had been some- 
what disconcerted by Mrs. Morris’s 
remark. Now he gathered up his dignity. 

“Have you rooms for a party of four? 
There are my wife and myself, my daugh- 
ter and my - my chauffeur.” His tone 
on the last word was positively icy. 

“Oh, there’s plenty of room,” Mrs. 
Morris was beginning when the front 
door of the car suddenly opened and a 
young man sprang out. 

“Mr. Hamilton,” he stated, with equal 
frigidity, “I must refuse to take my car 
any further tonight. I shall use my 
judgment about proceeding in the morn- 
4 ” 
ing. 


VEN in the pale light from the 

open door, one could see the two 
men glaring at each other. Mr. Hamilton 
ended it by alighting and Mrs. Morris 
bustled them all in. 

Mr. Hamilton would have been good 
looking had he not been so grim. His 
wife was plump and pretty but her eyes 
were harassed. The daughter, even in 
her enveloping coat, was a fascinating 
little gypsy of a girl, but on her cheeks 
there were traces of tears. The driver, dog- 
gedly bringing in their baggage, wore an 
expression that would have made granite 
seem soft by contrast. Otherwise, he 
appeared an attractive young man. 
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“And Light You Up Your Candles!” 


C He stood up beside the little, 
shining tree and in a deep, 
glorious voice began 

to sing 


Mr. Hamilton swept the room with an 
appraising glance. 

“Why, isn’t this a hotel?” he asked in 
surprise. ‘“‘We thought from the lights 
that it must be.” 

“T didn’t think so,”’ said the daughter, 
unexpectedly. “Not with candles; I 
knew they meant a home. And oh, 
there’s a Christmas tree!” 

Mr. Hamilton was genuinely disturbed. 

“But this is an unpardonable intrusion! 
I really cannot allow—” 

Mrs. Morris gave him a little reassur- 
ing pat on the arm. 

“Now don’t you worry a minute about 
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that. You are more than welcome. I 

guess you are strangers out here or you 

wouldn’t dream of going down the moun- 

tain to San Luis Obispo tonight. Not 

but what there is a good road,” she hast- 
ened to add, with all the loyalty of a 
true Californian, “It is a wonderful road 
with a white line to mark the middle, 
but dear me, what would a white line 
amount to on a night like this! So you 
just make yourselves at home and [’ll 
show you the rooms and we'll have 
supper.” 

Mr. Hamilton bowed his obligation. 

“Then permit me to introduce myself, 
Loring Hamilton of New York. And—” 
he smiled deprecatingly—I might add 
that my _ great-grandmother was a 
cousin of Alexander Hamilton. My wife 
was a Stoddard of Boston and this is our 
daughter, Julie. And this—“he turned 
coldly to the younger man—” is Mr.—ah 

* —Wheeler.” 

“David Wheeler,” supplemented the 
driver of the car, caustically, “A descen- 
dant of Noah who will now run his ark 
around to the shed until the waters 
abate!” and he stalked out of the door. 

An angry flush sprang to Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s face but before anyone could speak 
they were startled by the loud blast of 
another automobile horn. In a minute, 
the door opened and a strange man step- 
ped in. His big frame was wrapped in a 
great coat with a fur collar. His hands 
were bare and on one of them flashed a 
conspicuous diamond ring. He carried 
a traveling bag which was marked G. M. 
in gold letters. 


— stranger,” he genially ac- 
costed the cousin of Alexander 
Hamilton, “this is some night! I’ve been 
trailing your tail light ever since we left 
Paso Robles. I just kept saying to 
myself, ‘Don’t lose that guy ahead!’ but I 
thought I had lost you a minute ago, 
before I saw the house lights. Where’s 
the landlord?” 

Again Mrs. Morris stepped forward 
and made her welcoming speech and this 
time she managed to get them sorted into 
the various bedrooms which opened off 
the central living room, for the ranch 
house was all on one floor. From the 
chamber assigned to the last comer could 
be heard his booming voice announcing, 
“My name is George Murdock; a plain 
name for a plain man. Now I guess we 
are all acquainted!” 

Soon a delicious aroma, blended of hot 
coffee and fragrant frying ham, began to 
fill the rooms. Susie Morris was out in 
the kitchen, working fast to provide for 
her unexpected guests, and had just 
shoved a big pan of baking powder bis- 
cuits into the oven when Mr. Hamilton 
slipped into the room and carefully 
closed the door behind him. 

“Mrs. Morris,” he whispered, “I do 
not like the looks of this man Murdock. 
If ever a man had the ear-marks of a 
scoundrel, he has them!” 

“Hasn’t he!” She agreed cordially. 
“Shifty as they make them.” 

“But do you think you ought to let him 
stay here?” 

“Well,” she considered, “I don’t know 
as I ever heard of anyone being reformed 
by being turned outdoors in the rain, so—” 
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Before she could finish, there came a 
timid knock at the back door. Mrs. 
Morris flung it open to reveal the tall, 
slender figure of a man, his clothes a sod- 
den mass about him and a dripping old 
felt hat twirling nervously in his hands. 

“IT saw the light,” he faltered. “I’m 
afraid I have lost my way. I thought— 
perhaps—” His appealing glance turned 
instinctively from Mr. Hamilton to 
motherly Mrs. Morris, who stood _re- 
garding him with astonishment, a dab of 
flour on her pink cheek. 


eS she reached out and 
pulled him in. 

“Why, yes!” she cried. ‘Come right 
in; there’s just one room left.” 

She noticed his soaking garments and 
measured him with her eye. 

“I believe some of my _ husband’s 
clothes will fit you. Come this way.” 

She led him, flushed with fatigue and 
embarrassment, into the last bedroom 
and hastily produced a dry outfit. As 
she came out again, 
she was halted by a 
warning wave of Mr. 
Murdock’s jeweled 
hand. 

“Mrs. Morris,” he 


whispered, “that 


Don’t 
taking in 


fellow looks pretty queer to me. 
you think it’s dangerous, 
strangers like him?” 

To his surprise, she burst into a merry 
laugh, then she sobered. 

“It’s Christmas Eve and nobody is 
going to hear me say there is no room in 
the inn! Now then, Mr. Murdock, if 
you and Mr. Hamilton will each take an 
end of the table and pull! it out and the 
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ladies will help set it, and Mr. Wheeler will 
carry things in, we’ll have supper in just 
a few minutes. I guess the new man will 
be ready by then.” 

When it was all accomplished, from 
the end of the extended table, Susie 
Morris whimsically surveyed her guests. 

“Rich man, poor man, beggar man, 
thief,” she thought. 
“They are all here and 
quite like one family!” 

Indeed, under the 
refreshing influence of 
biscuits, ham and coffee, 
they had become almost 
a genial group. Mr. 
Hamilton urbanely vol- 
unteered that he and 


his family were touring California in a 
leisurely way but that soon he had to be 
in Los Angeles on business. 

“One cannot be out here long without 
becoming interested in the remarkable 
chances for investment,” he explained, 
complacently. Whereupon George Mur- 
dock shot him a sudden piercing look, 
then dropped his eyes to his plate again. 

“IT always take to the road on holi- 
days,” Murdock confided, presently. 
“You don’t feel so lonesome. I haven’t 
any family and I don’t know when I’ve 
sat down to a meal with home folks. I 
DEC 
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live in hotels and of course the waiters 
come to know you after a while but they 
aren’t just like your mother, if you get 
what I mean.” He looked around the 
circle wistfully and Mrs. Hamilton nod- 
ded at him brightly, yhile young W heeler 
hastily passed him the biscuits again. 

“TI was working in an orange grove 
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San Bernardino 
The beggar man 
with 


down in 
County.” 
almost startled them 
his quiet, cultivated voice. 
“English!” murmured Loring Hamil- 
ton. 


HE stranger’s dark hair was now 
neatly brushed and his slender, sen- 
sitive hands were immaculate. 

“A fortnight ago the place was sold. 
I didn’t seem to find work down there, 
so I thought I would hike north and get 
something.” 

“You didn’t walk up the mountain 
from San Luis?” questioned Susie Morris, 
anxiously. His tired brown eyes smiled 
at her. 

“T had a lift part of the way. It was 
the rain that did for me. I lost the road. 
If it had not been for your lighted win- 
dows—” His voice trailed off and they 

(Continued on page 85) 
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greatly increase the hazard 
of landing or taking off, 
so long as it may be de- 
pended upon for con- 
stancy. A ship may make 
allowance for tide currents in 
warping to the docks, but gets 
into trouble when a circular 
current strikes her. So with 
the airplane. It is the up- 
draught or the down-draught, 
or the circular air currents 
that make the landing or the 
take-off more dangerous. 
Thousands of persons un- 
familiar with the tech- 
nique of aviation 
imagine that be- 
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The information from which the 
accompanying map of California 
landing fields and the maps of 
Washington and Oregon on page 
66 were made up, has been fur- 
nished by the United States 
Department of Commerce Bureau 
of Aeronautics, and is complete 
up to the time of going to press. 

LEGEND 
Circle Star: Government, Army or Navy 
Circle Cross: Air Mail Field 
Star: Commercial Field 
Cross: Emergency Field 
Cross-Anchor Flying Boat Harbor 


King City + 


HE logical section of 

the United States in 
which commercial .avia- 
tion should and will be- 
come most active is the 
Pacific coast. The reasons for this are 
geographical, topographical and climato- 
logical. 

The great hazard in flying, aside from 
gunfire and opposing planes in actual war- 
fare, is the landing of the plane. Next is 
the take-off—getting the plane, its crew 
and cargo into the air. So long as the 
plane is in the air it is relatively safe. 

Terrain, visibility, winds all enter into 
the elements of hazard in the landing or 
take-off of airplanes. Obviously the sec- 
tion of the country which has a character 
of soil, and close intervals of flat, brush- 
less districts where an airplane may make 
a forced landing, most readily lends itself 
to the development of aviation. 

Where such flat, brushless sections are 
close in to centers of commerce, their 
adaptability is increased. And the Pacific 
coast has many sections of such soil, such 
terrain, and winds not so variable on its 
plains as are the air currents further east- 
ward. 

Wind—that is a normal wind—does not 
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have dared the At- 


lantic and the Pacific 

and have won through—albeit 
many have been lost in these 
attempts—such flights _fore- 
shadow transoceanic passenger 
and cargo transportation by 
airplane in the near future. Such 
a presumption is far from the 
facts. The real truth is that these flights 
have clearly demonstrated that trans- 
oceanic passenger and cargo transportation 
by airplane is an accomplishment of the 
far distant future. It is all the present air- 
plane can do to carry enough gasoline and 
oil and crew to operate it across the seas, 
the addition of any other load is out of 
the question. 

Three fixed aerodynamic laws govern 
and limit the load-carrying and cruising 
capacities of airplanes, despite the flying 
feats accomplished so far. 
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By F. Frederick 


Those three fixed aerodynamic laws are: 
Motor poundage per horsepower. 
Motor endurance under long sus- 

tained high speed. 

Lift-drag ratios which decrease the 
efficiency of aerofoil surfaces 
enlarged beyond certain limits. 

Motor poundage per horsepower, in 

non-technical language means simply that 
for every degree of horsepower there is a 
certain dead-weight poundage of motor 
which is unavoidable. If a motor weighing 
150 pounds generates at maximum capac- 
ity 100 horsepower then it may be said 
that there is 114 pounds of motor dead 
weight for each horsepower. 


Goes radical changes and improve- 
ments are made in airplane motors 
the present ratio of motor poundage per 
horsepower will continue to impose limica- 
tions which are fixed. 
This motor poundage must be sus- 
tained against gravitational attrac- 
tion and moved through the air 
against wind resistance. 
The addition of motors to 
an airplane does not get 
away from fuel and 
sustentation re- 
quirements. 
Every motor 


added _ to 
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the airplane would havea fixed pound- 
age ratio. Each motor would have a fuel 
consumption which could not be changed. 
The addition of reserve motors to be 
called upon in event the operating motor 
failed to function, would constitute dead 
weight to be carried through the air and 
susta'‘ned and consequently would limit 
rather, than increase the cargo-carrying 
capacity of such a plane. 

In the second place an airplane motor 
is exactly like an automobile motor or a 
race-horse, insofar as its operation for 
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long sustained periods at its maximum 
speed is concerned. 

A race-horse may make a certain speed 
for three minutes around a race track, but 
kept up to that speed beyond his powers of 
endurance he would collapse. 

Many stock automobiles on the market 
today are guaranteed to make a speed of 
sixty to seventy miles per hour. The 
manufacturers of these automobiles, how- 
ever, would not for a moment claim that 
they could be kept at maximum speed for 
twenty-five or thirty hours without some- 
thing serious happening to the motor. 
Every automobile owner knows his motor 
will last many times Jonger operated at a 
moderate speed of thirty-five to forty 
miles an hour, than it will if operated at 
its maximum speed most of the time. 

So with airplane motors. The motor 
operated for twenty-five or thirty hours 
at its maximum speed is pretty certain to 
break down under the stress. 

This tells us the probable secret of the 
fate of Mildred Doran, and the other un- 
fortunate Dole Prize fliers who were lost, 
as well as the fate of the “Flying Prin- 
cess”, and the others who have vanished 
in the transatlantic flights. 

They loaded their planes to the utmost 
carrying capacity. In order to maintain 
longitudinal, or end-to-end balance, and 
lateral, or side-to-side balance, it was 
necessary for them to deflect, or warp 
their ailerons and their tail elevators con- 
tinually. This set up drag, or resistance to 
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the passage of the plane through the air, 
which consumed fuel, required the motor 
to work at its utmost capacity, and, like a 
race-horse over-taxed, something broke 
and the motors collapsed or fuel gave out. 

The heavily loaded planes instantly 
turned nose downward, went into a tail- 
spin, in other words began to turn about 
on a longitudinal axis, while the tail be- 
gan to describe a horizontal circle, and the 
planes hit the sea, nose first. Every part 
of the plane being so constructed and 
streamlined as to otter the least resistance 
to the air, the effect in the water was the 
same, and the occupants never had a 
chance to jump, to use a rubber raft, or a 
life preserver. They followed their 
motors to the bottom of the sea, drowning 
as they decended through the water. The 
effect was just the same as throwing a 
metal dollar edgewise into the water. In 
most cases no wreckage was left, and un- 
doubtedly the unfortunate fliers are rest- 
ing in their planes on the ocean beds today. 

Until the motor is made that will with- 
stand the terrific demands of long-sus- 
tained high speed, and yet not have to 
operate at its maximum, this limitation 
will preclude the possibility of trans- 
oceanic cargo and passenger transporta- 
tion on a wholesale scale. 


A S far as our third law is concerned, 
it is a trifle difficult to explain in 
language sufficiently non-technical that it 
may be understood by the lay mind—the 
principle of the “‘lift-drag”’ ratio. 

To understand this it is first necessary 
to comprehend the law of action and re- 
action. The following illustration will 












































AT 16° ANGLE OF ATTACK 























AT 10” ANGLE OF ATTACK AT 22° ANGLE OF ATTACK 


@ The above sketches are based upon photo- 
graphs in Cowley and Levy’s “Aeronautics 
in Theory and Experiment” and illustrate 
the “lift-drag”’ law as related to 
aerodynamic forces 


give a grasp of this law as related to hydro- 
dynamic and aerodynamic forces, the lat- 
ter of which we are dealing with in this 
discussion. 
An aquaplane, or water-board, towed 
(Continued on page 66) 





COURTESY BOEING AIR TRANSPORT, INC. 


C Air mail, express and passenger airplane flying between San Francisco and Chicago on 21-hour daily schedule. The 425-horse- 

power “Wasp” motor attains a flying speed of 125 miles an hour and averages 100 miles an hour, elapsed time, over the 1915 mile 

route. The two-passenger cabin 1s upholstered, heated in winter and electric lighted. A sliding safety-glass window affords a 
view of the landscape. Besides the passengers and pilot, this modern plane carries 1400 pounds of mail and express 
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How Completely Do 
We Want to Conquer 
Our Western 
Wilderness? 


* HAT shall we do with our 
mountains?” is not an aca- 
demic question, it is an im- 
mediate and practical one. 
It is raised by at least 
three proposals now before the people of 
the Far West. The first is a definite and 
immediate project for building a combined 
tramroad and aerial cableway to the sum- 
mit of Mt. Hood. The second is the plan, 
which seems to possess the nine lives of a 
cat, for constructing either a public road 
or a toll-road to the summit of Mt. Whit- 
ney. The third is a proposed Super- 
Sierra Highway, following the axis of the 
range on practically the present route of 
the Muir Trail, from the head of Kings 
River to the Devil’s Post Pile, with trans- 
mountain laterals through Piute Pass and 
Mammoth Pass. 





These projects are indicative of the 
pressure of motorized civilization and its 
ways upon our mountain and forest wil- 


derness. None of them are founded upon 
economic needs. None of them are re- 
lated to the use of timber or pasturage or 
water power. None of them would serve 


communication between communities to 
any substantial degree. 


All of them are 
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offered in behalf of 
public _ recreation. 
They would bring the 
mountains nearer to 
the valleys and cities. 
They would multiply 
by thousands or tens 
of thousands _ the 
numbers of people 
who get back to tim- 
ber line and snow- 
banks, and increase 
in almost the same 
proportion the speed 
wherewith they could 
go and return. They 
fitly express the spirit 
of the motorized age 
in which we are 
living. 

Like projects are 
brewing at other 
places in the West. 
It is time that we 
seriously put the ques- 
tion: What shall we 
do not only with our 
mountains, but with 
the hinterland — of 
canyon, forest, lake, 
and alpine meadow 


( Mt. Hood, the most distinguished peak of 

Oregon. Commercial interests are seeking to 

build a combined tramroad and cableway 
to its summit 


over which the mountain peaks stand 
guard? The answer to that question 
rests with the people of the West. 
The decisions of no government bureau 
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@ Above: Part of the northern Cascade wil- 
derness. A close-up view of Mt. Baker 


can stand for long unless sustained by 
public sentiment. The policy of a federal 
official in dealing with national lands 
must, in the long run, be responsive to 
public opinion. Otherwise he becomes a 
bureaucrat—which he is usually charged 
with being anyway. It is up to the people 
of the West to say what they want done 
with their mountains. In this article, it is 
the bureaucrat who speaks, in all hu- 
mility. 

Our national development has always 
had a background, or setting, of forest and 
frontier. It has been a powerful social 
and moral influence. It has given the 
American people physical vigor, resource- 
fulness, and stamina. It has created 
many cherished traditions and _ national 
heroes. The conquest of the wilderness 
has probably been the greatest single 
factor in molding our sturdier national 
qualities since the colonists landed on the 
Atlantic Coast. 


yd now the question becomes, how 
completely do we want to conquer 
the wilderness? How far can we afford to 
go in effacing its sources of virility and its 
influence upon the thoughts and aspira- 
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tions of men? As urban populations mul- 
tiply and living hits a faster pace, as more 
and more people are drawn, willy-nilly, 


into artificial and mechanical modes of 


life for the bulk of their days, all the more 
vital becomes the restoring and preserv- 
ing influence of our mountains and for- 
ests. The frontier has long ceased to be a 
barrier to civilization. The question is 
rather how much of it should be kept to 
preserve our civilization. 

Many people living in the West do not 
realize how rapidly the character of our 
western mountain ranges has changed 
during the last twenty years. The fron- 
tier is constantly being pushed back. In 
part this is due to the inevitable inroads 
of exploitation or development for eco- 
nomic requirements, like the cutting of 
timber and the building of reservoirs. To 
a much larger degree it has resulted from 
the construction of highways and the 


roads designed to meet the requirements 
of the next ten years contemplate building 
12,000 miles more. These plans are based 
mainly upon the roads needed for the pro- 
tection and economic development of the 
Forests and for intercommunity travel. 
The mileage will be enormously increased 
if the demands for pure touring or pleasure 
roads are met to any appreciable degree. 

With the building of roads and the mul- 
tiplication of motors, the recreational use 
of the National Forests has grown by 
leaps and bounds. Twenty years ago it 
was negligible as to numbers of people. 
Last year it exceeded seventeen millions, 
including the transient tourists, and the 
vast majority of them came by automo- 


bile. 


AX of this represents a wholesome 
and desirable use of the National 
It is a wonderful thing for them 


Forests. 





@ Above: A section of the high Sierra—part 
of California’s great wilderness country 


tremendous expansion of motorized rec- 
reation. Thanks to the gasoline motor 
and the demand for highways which it 
has created, the American people have 
rediscovered and repossessed their outer 
spaces. A constantly rising tide of motor- 
propelled recreation seekers is pouring 
back into the Sierras and Cascades every 
summer. And it constantly is seeking 
fresh fields of conquest. It is reaching out 
now for the summits of the highest peaks. 
Mt. Hood, Mt. Whitney, the high Sierras 
are in the line of march. 

The National Forests contain the most 
rugged, inaccessible, and undeveloped 
portions of the West. Twenty years ago 
they contained less than 5000 miles of 
improved roads, including adjacent con- 
nections. Today their own and im- 


mediately connecting roads, passable by 
automobile, have stretched out to over 
35,000 miles. 


The plans for additional 
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to be thus available for health and rest and 
mental stimulus to millions of people. Pub- 
lic recreation in whatever way it can be 
taken is one of the most valuable forms of 
service that these publicly owned lands can 
render. But the incessant penetration of 
roads and motors, with their hotels, filling 
stations, and refreshment stands, back 
and still farther back into the highest and 
most rugged country raises squarely the 
question, is our wilderness to disappear 
altogether? Is all of our outdoor recrea- 
tion to carry the smell of gasoline? 

We of the West have been wont to take 
our rugged, unspoiled, he-man’s country 
for granted. It has always been there. 

We have somehow assumed that it al- 

ways will be there. So our grandfathers 

thought about the buffalo and the vir- 
gin forests. We have not reckoned 
with the conquering power of the 
steam shovel and the gas motor. Our 
wilderness country is no more inex- 
haustible than the buffalo and the 
timber. It will not be there much 
longer unless we deliberately plan to 
keep it, or as much of it as will per- 
manently render its highest service to 
the people as a wilderness. 

This 1s the first point I want to nail 

(Continued on page 81) 


( Below: In winter as in summer Mt. 
Shasta 1s the dominating natural 
wonder of northern California 
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A Few Christmas F 















HEN you are given an expensive gift 

from a sudden and unexpected source 
do not lose your head. Gather together all the 
undestrable bric-a-brac and unusable knick- 
knacks and select carefully. (There is nothing 
more appreciated than a gift chosen with 
care and consideration.) In case there is 
doubt as to which of the assembled articles 
have been given you by the aforementioned 
friend, avoid the calamity of giving her a 
gift received from her. Send her the teapot 
gust received from Aunt Sadie who lives in 
St. Louts. She may already have eleven 
similar ones and detest tea, but don’t let 
that worry you. 

















T is always a bit annoying to discover that 

the reason for Willie's nonchalance re- 
garding the new bicycle is due to its being a 
girl’s model, a fact which you, being far re- 
moved from your bicycle riding days, have 
neglected to observe. One of the best explana- 
tions 1s that the machine 1s intended for 
little sister Gertrude when she grows up. Of 
course, tf there 1s no little sister Gertrude, 
you'll have to find your own way out of the 


difficulty. 
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N Christmas Eve put the children to bed 

early. This will give you plenty of time 
to trim the tree without their suspecting you 
of playing Santa. 

Just atip—when you dig up last year’s 
ornaments and find half of them reduced 
to splinters, including the beautiful glass 
angel with the star-tipped wand for the very 
top of the tree, don’t indulge in unseemly 
language. You'll likely have opportunity 
enough to express your feelings fully during 
the trimming process. And while you're at 
it, dig up last year’s bottle of arnica, too. 
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Ethel Rundquist Cobham 


J HEN you receive three poker 

sets, nine ash trays, two 
pocket flasks and acocktatl mixer, 
and have always sworn to your 
family that the afore-named ac- 
coutrements have no place in 
your life, explaining is going to 
be a bit difficult. The best solu- 
tion will probably be to acquire 
double pneumonia and arrange 
with the doctor to be ordered to 
2anama for recuperation—and 
then stay there. 


CONCEAL your feelings when you discover 


the magnificent necklace for which you 
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spent all your savings and as much as 
friends and acquaintances could be in- 
veigled into lending you, encircling, not the 
swanlike throat over which you have so 
fondly raved, but the pudgy neck of Cuddles, 
the one you have so often wished to wring— 
especially when its owner nips your ankles in 
a playful (according to his mistress) mood. 
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0A Gripping Novel 
of Romance and 
eAdventure—an 

Extraordinary Tale of 

a Treasure, a Girl and 


a Race for Both 


OAN FAIRFIELD, gay in sports 
clothes although depressed at 
heart, was vivid with youth—the 
kind of girl who makes a challeng- 
ing first impression; tall enough to 

look the average man levelly in the ‘face, 
slenderly and strongly made. Her heavy, 
closely bobbed mane was tawny, her 
tanned skin a clear pale brown, her eyes a 
dark topaz. Truly a golden girl. 

She had come to Guam not only to visit 
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friends, but to keep a rendezvous with the 
man she most admired—her father, a uni- 
versity professor. After the death of her 
mother she had become fascinated with 
his work and eagerly trailed after him 
through the lecture rooms in the State 
School of Mines. And he was ever a 
whimsical and congenial companion. His 
career as a mineralogist frequently took 
him away on field expeditions, and when- 
ever the country into which he went was 
not too harsh he would take Joan with 
him. After her graduation from college 
came the commission which sent him 
roaming for a year over Europe upon a 
mysterious errand of high importance. 
Joan had accompanied him. Although 
able to order dinner in six foreign lan- 
guages, she still talked American. 

Having scoured Europe, Professor Gil- 
bert Fairfield proceeded to the Orient, 
still bent upon his mysterious purpose. 
Joan remained at their home in a western 
city, for he was going to places in Asia 
where a young woman might be a handi- 
cap. He had written to her often, finally 
from Singapore: 
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@ And so, while 
he marked time 
at Guam, he 
amused himse!t 
by skillful prac- 
tice of his arts 
of gallantry 


“A FTER Ihave seen and had dealings 
with a certain specialist in my sub- 
ject at Batavia I intend to go into the more 
remote quarters of the Dutch East Indies 
and call on several Malay rajahs who are 
said to have quite a taste in my line of 
goods and are ready to listen to reason as 
to prices. Picture me salaaming to 
rajahs! This will require coasting vessels 
and tramp steamers, maybe catamarans. 
On some seaworthy cargo-carrier I hope to 
visit a Macassar nobleman, very rich and 
slightly blood-thirsty, in Celebes; and I 
intend to bribe the master of my ship to 
take me from there up to Guam, the near- 
est place where the Stars and Stripes fly 
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over American territory. You have 
friends there, the Spences. You could 
stay with them until I arrive, then make 
the last lap of the home journey with me 
—Manila, Hong-Kong, San Francisco. 
Let me know by cable, care of the Ameri- 
can consular agent at Surabaya. I expect 
to reach Guam in about three months 
from the date of this letter.” 

Joan had reacted eagerly; she found 
herself hungry for travel again. A cable- 
gram to Harriet Spence had elicited three 
cheers. Lieutenant Spence had managed 
to secure accommodations for her on a 
transport about to sail from San Fran- 
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cisco and she was soon outward bound. 
But Professor Fairfield had not kept his 
appointment. He was nearly two months 
overdue. Joan was troubled. She re- 
called phrases from that last letter— 
“Malay rajahs,” “ta Macassar nobleman, 
slightly blood-thirsty”—and her anxiety 
increased. The very nature of his secret 
mission warranted this apprehension. 
And she was marooned, could do nothing 
but wait. 

Day after day she drove the Spence’s 
car over the ten miles of coral road from 
their home at Agana to the cable com- 
pany’s offices on the Orote bluffs above 
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Sumay, chatted with the beach-master at 
the landing pier, scanned the empty hori- 
zon. She had long since ceased to be in- 
terested in the island’s tropical pictur- 
esqueness. 

At last came news that mail had 
reached Apra Harbor. Joan raced for it. 
But there was nothing addressed to her in 
her father’s writing. Deeply depressed 
she returned home, placed the Spence’s 
mail upon a table and glanced idly at a 
large manila envelope addressed to her ina 
male script unfamiliar, and bearing several 
blurred postal stampings that she slowly 
deciphered. 

Port Moresby—Sydney, N. S. W.— 
Honolulu. Curious, she thought. This 
letter had cruised about the Pacific like an 
old explorer’s ship to reach her at Guam. 
Her father’s travels had no concern with 
these places. Without interest she 
opened the envelope. A flat oilskin pouch 
was enclosed, its rip-lock much rusted, 
and a sheet of paper on which was written 
in the strong masculine hand of the outer 
address: 


“e Y dear Miss Fairfield: I found 

this pouch in the Tasmania, a 

sunken wreck under Diadem Reef off the 

coast of New Pomerania, and am for- 

warding it under the address it bears. 
Yours truly, G. Harkness.” 

She snatched up the pouch. The faint 
writing across its surface was so faded 
that she could hardly distinguish her 
name. With a scissors blade she cut the 
oilskin and drew out the contents, two 
sheets of manuscript in India ink, stained 
by sea water into a blotted travesty of her 
father’s neat scholarly writing. The room 
darkened and billowed about her; when 
her head cleared, through a fog of tears 
she read: 

“Joan, dear, I have come to the end of 
my tether. Orso it seems. Half an hour 
more and the teeth of some coral reef will 
take all of us aboard the Tasmania. Three 
days out of Celebes, only a few days away 
from you, we ran into a typhoon and are 
now at the mercy of the God that rules 
the storm; engines drowned, steering gear 
smashed, boats broken; slowly founder- 
ing; rapidly drifting upon a formidable 
coast, far out of our course. 

“In a half-flooded cabin I am writing 
this. The message might reach you some 
day, though I can’t imagine how. Tell 
Ballinger the things I bought in the Orient 
are in the red lacquer hat-box in my cabin 
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—in the safest place I could think of, my 
old silk hat. You know where my will is 
and you know where my heart is. Good- 
by, my darling. I will tell your mother 
you have been a good girl. 


“T am not afraid. 
would be. 
“Your affectionate father.”’ 
Found in a sunken wreck! 
The words beat themselves 
Joan’s breast like leaden hammers. 


I always thought I 


against 


HE wreck of the Tasmania, an 

obscure tramp steamer owned by 
a small Dutch company in the East Indies, 
did not cause any stir in the world. Yet no 
stone can be tossed into the dark tarn of 
Destiny without sending ripples, however 
feeble, to distant shores. A stricken girl 
grieved at Guam. In Surabaya and 
Samarang a few women in shining Dutch 
kitchens stoically mourned for s sailor. -men 
who would never again return with curios 
in their sea-chests; and in palm-thatched 
villages on Malay shores the colors of 
mourning were briefly worn for lascar 
‘stokers and Javanese cabin-boys. The 
wipples of fate always have their back- 
wash of human tears. 

In a millionaires’ club of San Francisco 
Emery E. Ballinger, wealthy and lonely, 
picked up his evening paper to study the 
closing stock-market quotations, and his 
glance happening to light on the shipping 
news column, he caught the word 
Tasmania. 

“LOST WITH ALL HANDS: SS. Tas- 
mania of Surabaya, 2000 tons, Lokker 
and Vandersluis, owners; on Diadem Reef 
in the Bismarck Archipelago, Lat. 3° 56’ 
18” S; Long. 149° 47’ 22” E. Found by 
Lloyd’s a submerged wreck. Reported 
missing a month ago. No survivors.” 


He read the paragraph, dropped the 
newspaper, and slid quietly down into his 
capacious leather chair. Ripples of fate. 
Three hours later the club’s chief steward, 
making his nightly round to turn off lights 
in the deserted lounge, found Ballinger i in 
his chair. The physician hastily sum- 
moned expressed no surprise. He had 
given Mr. Ballinger fair warning, he said, 
about his heart. Perhaps some of his 
shares had gone down that day. Any 
little shock would have stopped a heart 

like that. 

Mr. Ballinger had no family to be dealt 
with tactfully in the emergency, but there 
was Julian Cheever, his confidential man 
and private secretary, who also lived at 
the club. So Cheever took command 
= a fine tact and a graceful sorrow, 
later lending excellent advice to the trust 
company designated as executor of the 
will, and his touch upon the mechanism 
Ww inding up the Ballinger affairs was deft 
and persuasive. 

“Tt is highly regrettable,” he told the 
president of the company, “that Mr. Bal- 
linger did not leave documents to inter- 
pret these heavy expenditures listed ‘on 
account of Ballinger collection,’ during 
the past two years, but he was secretive 
about his hobbies. Possibly he intended 
some special disposition of his art objects. 
Under the circumstances I think you are 
perfectly correct in placing these valu- 
ables in the residue of the estate.” The 
president agreed, but wondered where all 
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that “Ballinger collection” money had 
gone, for the items ran into an impressive 
total. 

Julian Cheever was well established for 
a young bachelor about town. His em- 
ployer had often advised him when to buy 
low and sell high. He could afford to let 
the trust company take its lawful time 
about passing on to him the $10,000 with 
which his fidelity had been rewarded in 
the will. On the other hand, he was not 
content to live within his income. He had 
expensive tastes, belonged to the smartest 
clubs, owned a high-priced car, was fault- 
lessly tailored. Slim, dark, urbane, good- 
looking in a patrician style, he had no 
difficulty in attracting women. But fol- 
lowing his -employer’s demise he began a 
course quite unlike the typical Julian 
Cheever. In an old suit and shabby hat 
he wandered about the water-front, striv- 
ing to fraternize with rough sea-faring 
men who regarded him suspiciously but 

accepted the first-class Scotch in his flask. 
He interviewed a courteous Chinese im- 
porter about fishing for béche de mer; be- 
came chummy with the superintendent of 
a dock and dredging company; took a trip 
on one of its tugs and plied the employes 
with technical questions about diving ap- 
paratus. To Captain Southard, retired, 
he said, “I need a vacation, would like to 
take a cruise among the islands, but don’t 
know exactly how to go about it and want 
your advice.” 

“Well, there’s fast steamship passage to 
Honolulu, Fiyi, Samoa and Tahiti,” the 
captain replied. “Regular tourist hang- 
outs, those places.” 

“No,” Cheever answered, “I’d like to 
get off the beaten track to see South Seas 
life. I’m after adv enture, captain.’ 

“Maybe you’re thinking of turning 
pirate?” 

“Come now, captain, quit trying to kid 
me. I’d have to charter a schooner, of 
course. I want a captain who could be de- 
pended on to show me the sights and 
humor my whims. I wish I were starting 
tomorrow. Now, if you were in my shoes, 
what would you do?” 

Finding that this landsman seemed to 
mean business the old navigator began to 
ruminate. 

“Well, I’d cable,” he announced, 
Cap’n Rouse at Sydney, making sce an 
offer for the Barracuda. If he confirmed 
I’d cable again, sending him a piece of the 
charter money and saying, ‘Have her 
ready in thirty days. Am sailing to- 
morrow. If he liked my offer Rouse 
would have her ready for everything from 
pearl diving to privateering, and would 
meet me anywhere on the given date.” 

“You recommend this Captain Rouse 
as a man of ability and determination?” 

“If you’re looking for adventure, yes. 
He’s an able navigator. What’s more, 
you can’t think of any kind of hell to raise 
that he won’t agree to.” 

“Where could I reach him?” 

‘Cable to Fiddlers’ Green Tavern, 
Sydne y> and he’ll get it if he isn’t off on a 
cruise. 

Within three days Cheever had made 
arrangements with Rouse, his instructions 
causing that worthy to outfit his ship for a 
long voyage. Cheever now went shopping 
for linen suits, pith helmets, money belts 
and automatic pistols; harassed the deal- 
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ers in marine publications for charts of a 
region which seemed to have been sadly 
neglected by the map-makers, and held 
long conferences with the superintendent 
of a dock and dredging company who said 

“no’’ forty times before he weakened. 

“Well, P’ll let you have it,” that worthy 
finally conceded, “if you deposit its full 
value as guarantee of return. We’re only 
keeping it for emergency. guess my 
pawning it to you will be all right.” 

That evening Captain Southard hailed 
him in the club lounge: 

“Ship ahoy, my lad! 
clear for Guam?” 

Cheever started. 
about Guam?” 

“Mistake number one for the young 
adventurer!’ grinned the captain. 
“Cleared for Guam’ is sailor slang—or 
used to be when I knocked about the 
China Sea. It means, ‘Bound for ports 
unknown, on questionable business.’ Ad- 
miral Dewey started it when he bought 
some tenders in Hong-Kong, before his 
attack on Manila, and had their papers 
filled out as ‘Cleared for Guam.’ ”’ 

“Well,” Cheever remarked, “it happens 
that I am actually clearing for Guam.” 

“A fat lot of adventure you'll find 
there,” observed the captain. “But the 
officers’ wives will like your dancing. 
Good-bye, and don’t let the sharks bite 
you.” 

The next morning Cheever went aboard 
a freighter that would waddle out to 
Guam in twenty-five days, the best sailing 
he could arrange. With him, marked as 
cargo, went a huge heavy box eight feet 
long, four feet wide and three feet deep. It 
looked like a giant’s casket, but on the 
manifest it was described as “one suit 
Neufeldt-Kuhnke diving armor.” 


When do you 


“Who said anything 


RIFF HARKNESS sat on the 

shady side of the corrugated iron 
oven called a hotel and cursed Port Mores- 
by as the most miserable place that ever 
dared boast itself a seat of government. It 
might be the healthiest spot in British 
New Guinea, this huddle of mean houses 
in the early Australian pioneer school of 
architecture, but it was certainly the dull- 
est for an adventurer temporarily lacking 
an objective. 

This bored and muscular young man 
was an unconventional figure, even for 
Port Moresby, where the official Briton 
himself begins to forget about the sanctity 
of the full-dress coat. He wore the pith 
helmet which is the white man’s badge of 
superiority over the aborigine in regions 
close to the equator; a sleeveless under- 
shirt, stained dungaree trousers, and can- 
vas sneakers that had seen long service. 
But in spite of this tropical simplicity he 
was too hot. So he sat and yawned and 
swore in fluent American fashion, striving 
to kill time until evening brought some 
relief to the sweltering town; hoping, too, 
that he would soon be able to find a boat 
to take him back to the fleet of pearling 
luggers at Thursday Island. Presently his 
languor stiffened to attention, his yawns 
ceased, for out over the bay he saw a trim 
well-handled schooner feeling its way 
through the channel in the Barrier Reef 
toward the harbor. 

What ship was that? Could she, by any 


chance, be destined to get him out of this 
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torrid hole where the only amusements 
were drinking one’s self to death (Griff 
had scruples against that pastime) and the 
Saturday afternoon regattas of native 
canoe sailing? He would know within an 
hour or two at the Customs House—may- 
be sooner from Orokolo when that care- 
free Melanesian returned from his flirta- 
tions at Hanuadaba, the native village 
perched on poles along the foreshore. 

Orokolo would know all about that 
schooner before the Customs clerks had 
started to paw over her papers. The 
whole Hanuadaba, Tanodaba and Elevala 
villages would be clustering about her in 
their long out-rigged canoes of hollowed 
logs before the Customs gang knew she 
had dropped anchor. 

It was a professional commission that 
had lured Griff Harkness away from the 
pearlers at pleasant Thursday Island 
where the ocean liners of civilization stop 
to give their passengers a glimpse of the 
romance of Torres Straits. He had been 
sent for by Government. The Merrie 
England, on which the powers that rule 
British New Guinea patrol their do- 
minions, had come steaming up to Thurs- 
day one fine day when Griff was feeling 
weary of grubbing the sea-bottom for 
mother-of-pearl shell, and had made a 
demand for the services of a diver with 
first-rate equipment and some experience 
in prowling around wrecks. That was 
where Harkness lived, in a manner of 
speaking. The other 
divers in the fleet were 
little better than Kanakas. 
They would never trust 
themselves below twenty 
fathoms. But this  stal- 
wart young American with 
the viking hair, the aqua- 
marine eyes of a merman, 
and a schoolboy’s merry 
erin, had the credentials 
of a master of the craft 
and a _ reputation for 
courage. He had once 
plumbed the sea-depths 
that engulfed a disabled 
submarine of the United 
States Navy. So the Mer- 
rie England had pointed 
her bowsprit at him and 
said: “Thou art the 
man.” And Griff had 
been glad of the chance of 
tackling a man’s job again 
instead of raking and 
hoeing Father Neptune’s 


earden for over-rated 
molluscs. 
ILOTED by Tro- 


briand Islanders who 
had heard of the wreck 
and its approximate loca- 
tion through the myste- 


rious cult of the Kula 

ring—an_ esoteric system of magic 
ceremonial and inter-island communi- 
cation among the archipelagoes east 


of New Guinea—the Merrie England had 
steamed, with Griff Harkness, to the 
northern coasts of New Pomerania. That 
great island had become New Britain 
when the League of Nations placed it 
under Australian mandate; but the new 
name had not begun to stick. The Resi- 


Dark Island: 


[SUNSET 


dent Magistrates of Papua had more than 
enough to do in their before-the-war do- 
mains, protecting planters and_prospec- 
tors from the stone-club men. They had 
not yet attempted to carry the Pax Britan- 
nica into the primordial savagery of the 
Bismarck Archipelago, and except to the 
geographers New Pomerania remained 
New Pomerania. A good place to stay 
away from, it was generally agreed in 
Melanesia. 

After frantic arguments among the Tro- 























briand pilots, after nuzzling along the 
coast line for more than a hundred miles, 
after sounding, sighting, triangulating and 
performing other marine mysteries, in- 
cluding guessing, the Merrie England had 
finally located Diadem Reef. Then Griff 
Harkness, had located the wreck of the 
Tasmania. That was all there was to it, 
except to crawl into her over drowned 
men’s bones, lift her money box, take her 
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log-book and pick up any documents that 
might be found among the butterfly fish 
and sea anemones in the shadowy marine 
conservatory that was once a cabin. 

The Tasmania’s money box had con- 
tained good Dutch gulden in the amount 
of $20,000. When Griff got back to Port 
Moresby he was awarded five per cent of 
this treasure-trove as salvage fee. He 
made his report to Lloyd’s agent, certified 
that the Tasmania was not a menace to 
navigation, and turned over her papers—a 
dismal, disintegrating mess—to be de- 
ciphered, if possible, by white-collar men 
who had nothing else to do. But a little 
oil-skin pouch with a girl’s name and ad- 
dress on it he had kept, thinking that it 
might be a farewell message, and he knew 
he could send it by post quicker than any 
system of clerical red tape ever devised for 
the management of insurance companies. 
So he mailed it, with a brief note stating 
how it had come into his possession; and 
day-dreamed for a while about what kind 
of a girl this Joan Fairfield was and what 
the contents of that pouch would tell her, 


E was highly pleased with the out- 

come of this adventure until he 
learned that the Merrie England’s next 
destination was the delta of the Purars 
River, where something had to be done to 
retrieve from the smoke-house of a Kaimari 
chief the long-lost heads of three lamented 
missionaries, and that he would have to 
wait for her return to Port Moresby or 
else find his own way back to Thursday 
Island. He would have felt like a beach- 
comber but for the $1000 of 
salvage money he had banked 
and the faithful companionship 
of Orokolo. This Melanesian 
dandy, dark café au lait in 
color with elaborately frizzed 
hair, had paddled out to the 
Merrie England in a canoe 
while Griff was working in the 
Tasmania. When he saw Griff’s 
copper helmet come up out of 
the sea he thought him a god 
and prostrated himself before 
it. Now that he knew Griff 
was only a man of high accom- 
plishments in magic he con- 
tinued to worship and insisted 
on serving him. Griff hardly 
knew what he was going to do 
with him eventually but in the 
meantime the happy castaway 
was a useful creature to have around. 

While Griff was waiting for Orokolo’s 
return a native runner came to him from 
the Customs House. 

“Captain new white man canoe in har- 
bor ask for you, boss.”’ 

Griff started for the Customs office. A 
squat, vast-shouldered figure in shore- 
going linens whose whiteness gave empha- 
sis to a close-clipped black beard, 
ambled out with a rolling deep-sea gait to 
meet him. 

“Your name Harkness?” 

Griff assented, finding something for- 
bidding in this personality, something 
savage and feral in the way the powerful 
torso weaved from side to side. Like a 
prize fighter watching for an opening, he 
thought. 

“T’m Captain Rouse of the Barracuda. 
I put in here to look ye up. I heard about 
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Island: 


y’ on Thursday Island and decided we 
could do business together.” 

“What kind of business?” Griff wanted 
to know. 

“Your kind. Diver’s work. I need a 
man who can handle himself under water 
around a wreck.” 

“‘Where’s the wreck?” 

“That would be tellin’. Up among the 
dark islands. But I’m bound for Guam 
for final instructions.” 

“What would I get out of it?” Griff 
asked. 

“A pound a day from the time ye go 
aboard the Barracuda. That’s better 
than the union scale at Sydney. My prin- 
cipal will add a bonus if we have luck.” 

“No good,” Griff declared. “The daily 
wages are all right but I also want a sal- 
vage percentage for any private wrecking 
adventures.” 

Captain Rouse glared at him. 

“Anyone would think y’ was part owner 
in this cruise,” he snarled. 


[SUNSET 


“Take it or leave it,’’ Griff answered 
smoothly. “My price is as much as a fair 
salvage claim will bring me by court 
award.” 

“To hell with courts!” 

“The same to you, Captain Rouse.” 

Griff turned on his heel to end the inter- 
view, then thought better of it. After all, 
he had to ask a favor of this domineering 
sailor. 

“T tell you what, captain,” he said 
pleasantly, “you can get a capable diver 
on your terms at Thursday Island. I'll 
pay my passage if you'll take me back 
there, and help you pick out a good man 
into the bargain.” 

- E’LL stay here until y’ get 

mangrove ulcers before y’ put a 
leg over the Barracuda’s rail,’ Rouse 
told him fiercely. “My ship aint in 
passenger service. Yes, I’m_ going 
back to Thursday. That Swede Ring- 
quist will jump at the job. But y’ 
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(“Anyone would think y’ was part owner 
in this cruise,” Captain Rouse snarled. 

“Take it or leave it,” Griff answered 
smoothly. 


can feed the mosquitoes on this beach 
until Moresby hills turn green again!” 

“You have a kind heart, Captain 
Rouse,”’ Harkness said with a cheerful 
grin. “Too bad the black-birding busi- 
ness is out of date. You’d do well at it. 
Ringquist is a good man and he needs the 
money. But I[’m sorry I won’t have a 
chance to tell him what I think of you.” 

A few hours later Orokolo sought out 
his “Boss Hark,” pompous with impres- 
sive information. 

“That captain he go same ship wrecky- 
wrecky you catch, maybe,” he babbled. 

“Orokolo is drunk or crazy,’ Grift 
stated with the bland authority of a 
Melanesian’s favorite god. 

“No. Orokolo hear ship men talk 
Much treasure in dead ship.” 
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Dark Jsland: 


“Who told you?” 

“Bush men tell Orokolo on land before 
I run away to Boss Hark.” 

“But how could a lot of savages back in 
the jungle know what was in that wreck?” 

“White man came there. He swim off 
wrecky-wrecky. Then he die.” 

Griff stared at him. 

“Do you mean to say, you black scala- 
wag, that a survivor of the wreck came 
ashore? Why didn’t you tell me then?” 

“Orokolo think you got treasure. Oro- 
kolo afraid bush men and want to get 
quick away with you. Orokolo not belong 
there.” 

Griff did not regard Orokolo as an 
authority on anything except the handling 
of a dug-out canoe in the surf, but this 
myth of treasure and talk of a castaway 
from the Tasmania gave him something to 
think about. And there was the Barra- 
cuda, headed that way, Orokolo believed. 
That was something else to consider. 

“Tell me again about that wreck. Do 
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not lie, or I will put a terrible sorcery 
upon you.” 

“Wrecky-wrecky carry treasure. White 
man in bush saved treasure from dead 
ship.” 

“What kind of treasure?” 

“Orokolo not know.” 


omic pda the spirit of adventure 
stirred strongly in Griff and he went 
agent for 


to find the man acting as 
Lloyd’s at Port Moresby. 

“T want to know if what’s left of the 
Tasmania has been sold for the benefit 
of the underwriters,” he stated. “I 
want to place a bid. How long will it 
take to get action?” 

“Only a few hours,” Lloyd’s man told 
him “if you’ll stand the expense of radio to 
Thursday Island and cable to Sydney.” 

“Let’s go,” said Griff. “I bid twenty 
pounds.” 

They had an answer before tiffin. 

“You could have had it at half the 
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price,” said the agent. “I don’t see how 
you show a profit on this deal, Mr. Hark- 
ness. There were no other bidders.” 

At that moment Captain Rouse lurched 
into the office. 

“T’m going to make a bid to the under- 
writers for the Tasmania, sunk off New 
Pomerania,” he told the agent. 

“You’re too late, captain. 
been sold to Mr. Harkness here.”’ 

Griff laughed. 

“Of course I did it just to annoy you, 
Rouse,” he observed. “I really don’t 
believe the story my man Orokolo has 
been telling. You shouldn’t have listened 
to him.” 

Captain Rouse tried to grin it off but 
his mirth was wolfish. 

“The joke’s on me,” he growled to 
Lloyd’s man. “I thought I’d play that 
wreck as a 1,000 tor shot... As for you 
Harkness, I wouldn’t take y’ back to 
Thursday Island now for any money.” 

(Continued on page 58) 
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the citadel tower. 


eAn Article in Which 

Some of the Interesting 
Discoveries of W. F. 
Bade are Told of dy 


if. OK EN 


OT since the unearthing of 
the city of Troy, or the 
sensational discovery of 
King Tut’s Tomb has an 
archaeological find so arous- 
ed the scholastic world and the general 
public as the recent discoveries in Palestine 
by Professor William Frederic Bade, of 
the Pacific School of Religion, at Berke- 
ley, California. Finds at Tell-en Nasbeh 


[SUNSET 


(A section of the city wall at a point where the revetment begins to curve around the front of 
In the distance may be seen the Jerusalem road 


Uncovering 


a Ghost City 


on the summit of the most prominent 
mountain, within seven miles of Jeru- 
salem, have disclosed, what evidently is 
the ancient city of Mizpah, of Benjamin, 
which was for centuries a center of Semi- 
tic life and culture. As layer after layer 
of the ancient citadel is removed rem- 
nants of civilizations antedating even the 
Semitic occupation of Palestine to the 
very verge of the Stone Age itself are being 
disclosed and the story of the successive 
periods, from the Maccabean period, at 
the very dawn of the Christian era, clear 
beyond the Bronze Age may be recon- 
structed. 

This story is of special interest to the 
West, since the housing of these valuable 
specimens at the Pacific School of Reli- 
gion will raise that institution at once to 
a place of first importance as an archaeo- 
logical center. Beside a great wealth of 
specimens which throw much light on the 
life and history of Israel, rare historic ob- 


jects that can not be duplicated even at 
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Professor William Frederic Bade, 
Professor of Old Testament 
Literature at the Pacific 
School of Religion 


the most elaborate museums of the old 
world are now on their way to Berkeley. 

Professor Bade who has made these 
spectacular discoveries is not a_profes- 
sional archaeologist but a professor in 
Old Testament literature in the Pacific 
School of Religion. He prepared himself 
for the special work as an excavator in his 
own Library in Berkeley. He was aided 
in selecting the site at which to start his 
explorations by photographs taken from 
the air by military planes during the war. 
He had some of these pictures of the en- 
virons of Jerusalem and the Jerusalem- 
Schechem road enlarged and it was from 
an intensive study of these aerial pictures, 
together with his own intimate knowledge 
of the Old Testament story with its entire 
background, that he selected the site for 
his excavations. So successful was he in 
selecting the probable site of the historic 
city of Mizpah that within two days after 
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he had struck pick and shovel to the 
ground the workmen began to unearth a 
wall which measured from sixteen to 
eighteen feet in thickness across the top, 
a wall that from its character and man- 
ner of construction was evidently from 
the Bronze Age. And from that point on 
finds of the most sensational nature were 
unearthed almost every day 

How vividly this hisieunel material re- 
constructs the Old Testament narrative 
may be inferred from an illustration drawn 
from the book of Jeremiah. The prophet 
relates in the forty-first and forty-second 
chapters of the book that bears his name 
how a certain friend and disciple of his, 
Gedaliah by name, was appointed gov- 
ernor of the conquered provinces of Israel 
and Judah after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the execution or deportation of 
their leading citizens. Gedaliah had 
scarcely taken up the reins of govern- 
ment when Ishmael, a young Jewish noble, 
entered into a conspiracy with the king of 
Ammon, the traditional foe of Israel, to 
slay the new governor and thus break the 
morale of the people yet remaining in the 
land. Though warned by his intimate 


friends that Ishmael was a traitor who 
was seeking his life 


Gedaliah refused to 













( Foundations of Bronze Age emerging from debris within 
Professor Bade in foreground 


the city wall. 


heed the warning but deliberately invited 
Ishmael, together with ten fellow con- 
spirators, to a banquet at the palace in 
Mizpah. In the midst of the festivities 
the unsuspecting host was attacked and 
slain by the conspirators and every at- 
tendant at the palace suffered a like fate. 
So efficiently did the conspirators carry 
out their plan that not a soul escaped from 
the palace to inform the people and on the 
following day a group of thirty pilgrims 
who had arrived to bring sacrifices and 
offerings to the sacred shrine at Mizpah 
were unceremoniously slain and _ their 
bodies, together with those of the palace 
victims, were thrown into a nearby cis- 
tern, a cistern that dated back, according 
to the prophet’s word, to the time of king 
Asa, some centuries previously. 

This cistern with its contents, proved a 
pivotal bit of evidence to Professor Bade 
in identifying the newly discovered city. 


Uncovering a Ghost City: 


[SUNSET 





In clearing away the debris that had 
buried the city for more than twenty-five 
hundred years the workers unearthed, 
just inside of the huge wall of the citadel, 
an entire row of bins built with stones laid 
in mud. “As these bins began to emerge 
from the debris,”’ said Professor Bade, in 
speaking of this incident, “it became clear 
we were in the area devoted to the storage 
of grain. A variety of evidence showed 
they were of the later Israelite period and 
one of them in particular proved of great 
interest. When the debris was taken out 
of it there was found in the center of the 
bottom a large stone which securely 
closed a two-foot opening in bed-rock. On 
moving it slightly I could see along a beam 
of light into a large, dark space from the 
bottom of which rose a cone of loose debris 
to within four feet of the opening. A hole 
in bed-rock in so unusual a place made me 
at first suspect that it was a food-vent for 
a cave tomb below. I therefore directed 
a systematic search to be made of the bed- 
rock all around for the main entrance to 
the tomb, but nothing could be found. 
A drawing and photographs were made 
of the bin, its position and size were accu- 
rately fixed upon our ground-plan map 
and then the walls of the bin were removed 
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the plaster with which it had _ been 
made water tight had scaled off re- 
vealing underneath an earlier coating of ~- 
plaster which was thickly pitted with pick 
and chisel holes, obviously intended to 
furnish a hold for the last coat of plaster. 
At the lower edge of the cone of debris in 
the center was found a lot of Israelite 
pottery of the Exile, and nothing of a 
later date was found in it which placed 
the date of its abandonment in the Exile 
period. But an excellent rock cistern, 
like this, would hardly be abandoned in 
ancient times unless a special reason ex- 
isted for so doing. That the occupation 
of the city continued after the abandon- 
ment of the cistern is made certain by the 
building of the grain bin over it. What 
was the reason for its abandonment, and 
would the answer to that query help me 
solve the riddle as to the identity of this 
newly-discovered city? This was the 
riddle I set myself resolutely to solve. 


~- SSUMING that the city was the 
ancient Mizpah, of Benjamin, 
there was just one Bible passage that 
might throw light upon it and that is the 
incident just referred to in the forty-first 
and the forty-second chapters of Jeremiah. 
Since the sealed cistern which we 
found is nearest to the citadel tower 
of the southeast corner of the Tell, 
and since a dead body would, accord- 
ing to Hebrew beliefs, render the 
cistern unclean, we must reckon with 
the possibility ‘that this is the cistern 
connected with the tragedy of Geda- 
liah, and that it was withdrawn from 
use at the time of his murder in 586 B.C. 
(Continued on page 56) 


C Banqueting native chieftains. The 
wafers are made of honey, dates and 
crushed nuts. They are 
served as dessert 








to give better access 
to the opening. Fin- 
ally I went down 
through the opening 
to make an examina- 
tion. 





NE glance at 

the walls 
showed that it was a 
large cistern chipped 
out of the bed-rock. 
Its shape was that of 
an enormous jug, or 
bottle, largest at the 
middle, somewhat 
smaller at the _ bot- 
tom and narrowing, © | 
like the shoulder of a | 
bottle, atthe opening =|} 
above. Here and |} 
there the surface of | 
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Salt of the Karth 


She Was the Salt of 
the Earth and so the 
Sheriff Tempered 
Fustice with -Aercy 
in the Crisis of this 
Short Short Story 


‘ ISH Kerr would hurry 
up,” said Bron. “It’s go- 
ing to rain mighty soon.” 

The sheriff bit a hunk 

from a moist black plug 

of tobacco and cast an appraising glance 
at the low-hung clouds. 

“Aint goin’ to rain before dark,” he 
guessed, “but I just as soon that feller 
would hurry a little. It’s no fun bein’ 
cramped up under a doggone fog-drizzling 
redwood like this at my age. Dang this 
here prohibition business anyhow. It 
makes too much work on top of what I 
got a’ready.” 

“How come you got hold of a feller like 
this Kerr?” Bron inquired. “I don’t like 
to see an officer’s badge on a guy like him. 
He acts fishy to me.” 

“Tt’s this way,” the sheriff said slowly. 
“Kerr has always been pretty much of a 
hellion hisself. He’s been moonshinin’ 
and drinkin’ and everything that goes 
with them things up ’til about a year 
or so ago, when he suddenly gits relig- 
ion, or claims to, and turns up two 
three stills that was hid up here in the 
redwoods. The old women that’s always 
pesterin’ me about moonshiners hears what 
Kerr done and immediately circulates a 
petition demanding that Brother Kerr be 
appointed a deputy sheriff, him bein’ so 
successful in putting down the liquor 
trafic, and so on—you know the line. 
Well, politics is politics and them doggone 
women can vote same as anybody else. 
Besides, I’m gittin’ old and I dunno what 
I’d turn to if I lost this here job.” 

Bron grunted, white eyeballs flashing as 
his dark eyes roamed over the shadows 
under the huge trees. As he squatted 
there, the man had the appearance of an 
eagle ready to take ‘off from his perch. 
And too, his demeanor was that of the 
lordly bird that disdains the help of in- 
feriors in his hunting. 

“A man must be sort of a polecat to 
come back into his own country and turn 
up a fellow he went swimming with when 
he was a kid,” the federal man insisted. 
“That’s what you said, wasn’t it? Kerr 
used to go to school with Hale?” 

“Yeh. Kerr and Hale have always been 
right chummy. Fact is, I laid it to Kerr 
that Hale took to making moonshine after 
he got out of the army and come back to 
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the coast. Times was a little hard when 
the boys come back and natural like, Hale 
follers Kerr’s advice and takes to makin’ 
illicit liquor. And Hale, bein’ stubborn 
as a mule, has only kept at it the steadier, 
the oftener he’s been arrested. And then 
Kerr hears the call of salvation and goes 
workin’ for the drys but I never thought 
he’d have nerve enough to turn Hale up, 
no matter how much he might have 
wanted to.” 

“What kind of a wife has this Hale 
got?” Bron asked. 
~ “The salt of the earth,” the sheriff said 
promptly, “She was a Hilton—Milly Hil- 
ton and them Hilton girls were all hum- 
dingers for work and looks both. Stay 
with their men, too, no matter what hap- 
pens or what the men do. Milly and Hale 
were married soon’s he come back from 
France. I guess, though, she don’t mind 
Hale’s moonshining much. For the past 
three four years old man Hilton, hisself, 
has been makin’ a little mite of liquor now 
and then, same as a lot of other folks in 
these logged-off hills. And Hale has been 
mighty good to Milly, even if they are as 
poor as all get out. But this Kerr, now, 
he was turrible broke up when Hale mar- 
ried Milly. Kerr was always crazy about 
Milly hisself. Ever since the three of ’em 
were kids together.” 

“Maybe that’s why this Kerr was so 
doggone anxious to have Hale turned over 
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to the Federal authorities,” the govern- 
ment man suggested. The sheriff nodded. 

“Mebbe so. I kinda think now myself 
that he’s been playin’ all this time to git 
Hale into a jam. First, he gits Hale to 
makin’ moonshine. Then he turns anti- 
liquor and makes hisself solid with the en- 
forcement authorities. When he thinks 
everything is ready he makes a play that 
it’s time Hale was stopped in his unlawful 
doin’s. And he makes the play right be- 
fore election, dang him, when I gotta take 
it serious and send for a government man 
so’s I can edge myself out of the ruckus a 
little. But if Kerr thinks he’s going to git 
Milly Hale after her man is put away, he’s 
certain got another think comin’. I know 
Milly, and if she ever finds out that Kerr 
turned her man up, he better move out of 
this county right away.” 

“But he’s posing as a friend of the Hales 
this time, isn’t he?” Bron asked. “I 
didn’t exactly understand the play as it 
was outlined in town.” 

“Yeh,” the sheriff explained patiently, 
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“Kerr is to go to the cabin and tell Hale 
that the federals are after him. Then of 
course, believin’ Kerr to be a friend of his, 
Hale will hurry out to where he’s got his 
still planted and we, bein’ on the watch, 
will rush up and grab ’em both. It’s an 
old trick; it’s been worked a hundred 
times. And up ’til now, nobody has ever 
been able to find where Hale has hid that 
still. Nor there aint much chance for 
Kerr to git caught in his squealin’. Even 
after we take ’em to jail he’ll claim he was 
just visitin’ Hale and since we'll claim we 
can’t prove Kerr had a hand in any wrong- 
doin’, we got to turn him loose. But Hale 
is due for a heavy jolt this time, I’m 
afeard. People in these foothills are gittin’ 
sick of moonshining.” 

“Well, it’s a dirty trick all the same, but 
it’s got to be done, I suppose. Nobody 
would ever catch a moonshiner if some- 
body didn’t squeal on him. But I wish to 
gosh that Kerr would hurry and get Hale 
to start hiding that still in a new place. 
I’m going to freeze if I have to stay curled 
up here much longer. Hey! What the 
heck was that?” 

At Bron’s exclamation, the sheriff 
started from his recumbent position, 
listening. He peered intently through the 
gathering dusk to where the dark bulk of 
the cabin loomed. A moment before a 
lamp had been lighted—a yellow square 
showed in one black wall. But it was a 
muffled sound, a flat percussion that had 
now reached their ears. 

“Sounded like a sh 

There’s another. Come on. 

He lurched to his feet and broke into 

a lumbering run toward that square of 

yellow light. Bron followed stiffly. 

‘here was no doubt now. Two shots 

had been fired in that cabin. The first had 

not been so noticeable because they had 

been talking idly while waiting for their 
prey to appear. 

The sheriff was the first to enter the 
house. He did not bother to knock. Bron, 
noticing the sheriff’s unhesitating en- 
trance, sheepishly pocketed the gun he 
had drawn and stepped in the door, 
looking around him. 

There was but one room in the long, 
low cabin and it was a cozy, home-like 
room. Had been so, Bron mentally cor- 
rected himself. For now, on a bench near 
the wall, a man huddled, face down on the 
table before him and hands outflung. Be- 
side the right hand was a long blue pistol. 
And opposite, beside an over- turned chair, 
was Kerr, a dark pool spreading on the 
floor beneath. Bron glanced sharply at 
the woman who stood, dry-eyed, staring 
at him. Her hands were covered with 
flour. A bread board, on a table near 
the red hot stove, held a thick sheet of 
biscuit dough, rolled ready for cutting. 

-The men were dead—Bron saw that. 
Bewildered, he remained motionless while 
the sheriff stepped to the table and picked 
up the blue gun. 
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Salt of the Earth: 


“Kerr shot him, Milly?” The sheriff’s 
tone was inquiring. The woman hesi- 
tated before she nodded slowly. 

“An’ before Hale fell forward on the 
table, he got his own gun and killed Kerr. 


Aint that right?” The woman nodded 
again, more violently. 

“Tt all happened so quick, I didn’t 
know what was coming,” she finally man- 
aged to say. “Kerr kept pesterin’ and 
pesterin’ Hale to go out and hide his still 
in a new place and when Hale begun to 
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‘An’ before Hale fell forward on the table, he 
got his own gun and killed Kerr. 
right?” The woman nodded again, more violently 


laugh at him and called him a squealer 
Kerr up and shot. Then—then Hale 
managed to get his own gun and kill 
Kerr.” 

She stopped speaking, compressing her 
lips firmly as though not trusting them 
further. The sheriff nodded his satisfied 
agreement. He handled the blue gun a 
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Aint that 


Laird Stevens 


bit, looked sharply at the black handle, 
then put the weapon into his pocket. 
“Well,” he said to Bron, “I guess that 
lets us out. The two of ’em are dead. 
They aint nothing left for us to do but tell 
the coroner.” 

This time it was Bron who signified 
agreement. His keenly searching eyes 
had seen the belt and empty holster that 
hung on the wall above the bench. Too, 
he had seen the marks of floury finger tips 
on the top of that holster. 
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How the Modern 
Engineer Synchronizes 
the Complexities of the 
Various Units in 
Skyscraper Construction 
is Told in This Article 
By 
George -AMarvin 


HE whole thing from wreck- 

ing to window-shades in one 

contract!” says “G.3” Din- 

widdie in briefly accounting 

for speed in his building 
operations. 

Innocent of time-wasting military pa- 
per-work and guiltless of the buck-passing 
sanctioned by peace-time military bureau- 
cracy, nevertheless this San Francisco 
general contractor organizes his material 
and personnel and conducts his operations 
precisely as the headquarters-staff of a 
division, an army corps, or an army, 
marshals and motivates its forces against 
a formidable enemy in time of war. Speed 
is achieved by coordination. Objectives 
are attained, as in modern warfare, be- 
cause of general staff efficiency realized in 
obedient performance by inter-related 
subordinate units. 
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Therefore “G.3”, 
which, in the abbre- 
viated terminology 
universally adopted 
by the allied armies 
from 1914-1918, 
means Chief of Staff 
for Operations. 

In the organization 


of a construction 
campaign, such as 
that most recently 


and brilliantly carried 
over the top of Mont- 
gomery Street trench- 
es and completed on 
September Ist, several 
months ahead of first 
estimates, with the 
American flag planted 
435 feet overhead on 
the captured sky-line 
of San Francisco, a 
general staff was as- 
sembled before the 
work of demolition 
began on the pur- 
chased site of the 
Russ Building. In 
that general staff, to 
follow out the military analogy, the 
architect, Mr. George W. Kelham, may 
be considered the “G.2” or Chief of the 
Intelligence Section, whose particular cor- 
related job was to provide specific data 
for the campaign in the way of drawings, 
estimates, and specifications whereupon 
“G.3” could proceed to draw up his plans 
of maneuver, organize his supply train, 
and start his mobilization of industrial 
battalions. 

Modern office buildings grow more vis- 
ibly than rank tropical vegetation, the 
creative impulses of highly specialized 
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@ At this early stage of the work the 
“follow-up” system of modern building 
construction can be visualized in full 
swing. The demolition of the old Russ 
building, and excavating has been com- 
pleted. The under-pinning of the adjacent 
building is in place, the concrete plant 15 
built and the scaffolding for the hoisting 
gear is starting up. No steel has as yet 
been delivered 


intelligence outstrippng the whim of 
natural forces. Sky-scrapers sprout up 
out of the ground from excavations re- 
sembling copper mines or the delving of 
decades of well endowed archaeologists 
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( Steel construction for the main structure up to the 17th floor, 
tower just started and concrete forms up to the 14th floor. Thus 
like a series of waves the building goes upward toward the sky 


on the sites of buried cities such as Sardis, 
Nineveh or Carthage: One day a timber 
stockade comes into being round some 
once familiar corner, shrouding the lower 
stories of land-mark structures commemo- 
rating former generations, from which 
issues a procession of bungling motor- 
trucks, like Titanic ants, with excavated 
rocks and dirt and very second-hand 
building materials. 


HEN crops up, on another day, a 
young forest of steel trees that 
momently grow with the incessant jarring 
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hum of riveters. In one-fifth as many 
days as the redwoods require years 
these barkless steel groves, rising out 


of the rich financial soil of fertile cities, 
far overtop the tallest trees in_ the 


Sequoia or the Mariposa National 
Parks. We go away for a summer’s 
vacation in tents or among the un- 


broken sky-lines of European cities and 
on our return—lo, a new tower of glori- 
fied business stands up to hold the sunset 
long after day has left our canyonized 
streets, and by night new constellations of 
electric stars are twinkling in the sky 
from another municipal mountain! 


FTER you take away the invest- 

ment bankers and the real-estate 
brotherhoods, the architects, contractors, 
and sub-contractors, carpenters, brick- 
layers, plumbers, and all the rest of the 
trained and informed citizenry immedi- 
ately concerned for a profit, the rest of 
the public—that man who looks up from 
the street—is mainly impressed by two 
factors in the modern Burbanking of 
sky building—size and speed. 

The size, the huge eyeful of symbolical 
business, we all get. Most of us are baf- 
fled by the speed. How can cloud-capped 
office structures or Alpine apartments be 
thrown up figuratively over night? And, 
when so created by Aladdin’s lamp 
methods, how can they be sound and safe? 

The answer to both these questions is 
not an obvious one. It is precisely the 


William Stewart Dinwiddie 
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same answer which a 
bewildered Christendom 
twenty years ago was 
made to understand the 
speed of Russo-Japanese 
campaigns by trained ob- 
servers on the Oriental 
spot:—general staff efh- 
ciency carried out to the 
letter, day after day by 
coordinated obedience to 
an authority not only 
recognized but respected. 
“G.3” Dinwiddie and his 
staff are able in eleven 
months to slap 31 stories 








of Russ Building 435 feet 
up into the sky out of 
the congested heart of 
San Francisco business 
for reasons closely cor- 
responding to those that 
enabled General Kuroki, 
in approximately the 
same length of time, to 
clean Russian armies out 
of Korea, hustle them 
across the mountains of 
southeastern Manchuria, 
and decisively beat them 
at Mukden in 1906. 
Kuroki’s famous dis- 
patches recording an un- 
broken succession of vic- 
tories, as he fought his 
way horizontally north- 
ward against the old 
Russian Empire, invari- 
ably contained the words 


e ” ‘ 
as pre-arranged.” Cor- 
respondingly General 


Dinwiddie at the head 
of his building brigades, 
as his campaign pro- 
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( Photo shows the exterior of 
the Russ building finished. 
In the interior, flooring, plas-+ 
tering and trimming go on 
from the top to the bottom of 
the structure 


gressed vertically month by 
month against time from 
September 1926 to August 
1927, checked up each ad- 
vance and each captured 
and consolidated position 
“as pre-arranged” on the 


schedule of his operations drawn up 
and_ specifically adopted before the 
first skirmish began against the former 
Russ building, antiquated in twenty 
years, on Montgomery Street between 
Bush and Pine. 


HE graph printed on the next page is 

an exact copy of the original plan of 
operations by which six million dollars 
worth of work and building materials 
began to campaign in June, 1926 and 
according to which the 2000 men em- 
ployed on the job carried it up to com- 
pletion on September Ist, 1927. The 
straight lines drawn on this graph in- 
dicate predetermined periods of work in- 
volving the most exact information and 
the most precise compliance with instruc- 
tions. On the chronological scale termini 
of these lines show dates of beginning and 
finishing each job from the structural 
steel to the final touches of painting wood- 
work and polishing marble floors. The 
amazing fact is that, with inconsiderable 
variance in detail, this graph faithfully 
represents what actually happened when 
it happened! 
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Each strategist, General Warrior Kur- 
oki and General Contractor Dinwiddie, 
had to deal with men and materials and 
each owed his success to three uncommon 
factors: first, to the best possible advance 
information from their respective In- 
telligence Departments; secondly, to 
their trained ability to coordinate their 
forces so as to economize time and main- 
tain unity of effort; and thirdly, to the 
very important trait in each general that 
is akin to genius either in great military 
commanders or successful building con- 
tractors, namely the personality where- 
with to inspire and drive all classes of 
subordinated effort through whatever 
obstacles to accomplishment. 

Even while the demolition of the old 
Russ building was going on behind a 
board stockade reaching around the en- 
tire block from Pine to Bush streets, 
working plans, built up on the illustrated 
graph, had been completed, the excava- 
tors had finished their job in June, 1926, 
and the foundation was well under way 


in _s 

echnically, the uninterrupted speed 
of the Russ Building’s growth was due 
to what is called in architectural and con- 
tractual circles the “follow-up method.” 
Until a comparatively recent date most 
of the big buildings in San Francisco, 
that have risen phoenix-like out of the 
fertile ashes of the fire in 1906, were con- 
structed by the old method which had 
prevailed in the afhliated building indus- 
tries since the Tower of Babel started an 
ancient vogue in Sky-scrapers. This 
time-honored method of building was by 
consecutive efforts, each contributor to the 
eventual finished work—the masons, the 
carpenters, painters and installers— wait- 
ing until his predecessor had finished his 
particular job. It is a safe bet that not a 
paint-brush touched Noah’s Ark and no 


Time schedule of the Russ Building. 
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Building Against Time: 


oakum went into its seams until the 
carpenters were through with it. 

By the “follow-up method” successive 
waves of attack are launched by the 
general staff in their organized building 
offensive until, within a few months of the 
inception of the work, practically all 
of the processes necessary to the build- 
ing’s completion are going forward—or, 
rather, upward—simultaneously. The 
photographs published with this article 
will help to visualize this process as the 
man in the street may see it in several 
other building enterprises now under way 
in San Francisco and other cities of the 
rebuilding Pacific coast. 


OR example, while the skirmish line 

of riveters are carrying on their dizzy 
advance hundreds of feet from the ground, 
concrete is being poured only two stories 
behind them, and two stories further 
down the main attack is setting terra- 
cotta and brick and bringing the building 
into its fore-ordained outward character. 
Meantime other unseen battalions in the 
interior of the structure are laying floors 
of hardwood or marble, running miles of 
plumbing pipes and electrical wiring, 
plasterers are at work, and the elevator 
company has commenced the installation 
of its lower banks of cars. The first 
tenant actually took possession of his 
leased premises in the Russ Building 
last July while at least 14 building pro- 
cesses were humming away over his 
head! 

Where the greatness of a Dinwiddie 
comes in—and he may be taken as typical 
of a class of strategists and tacticians 
who have revolutionized the building 
industry in the United States within the 
last twenty years—is in keeping this com- 
plicated inter-relation of labor function- 
ing smoothly and continuously. No 


George 


Marvin 


train-dispatcher is confronted with a 
more difficult task in timing. Manu- 
facturers of steel, concrete, lead pipe or 
brick; marble quarries, lumber yards, 
must be marshaled with a greater degree 
of refinement than went into the “S. O. 
S.” (Service of Supply) during the Great 
War which, incidentally, it more than 
materially helped to win. 

material is delivered ahead of time, 
it leads to congestion and clogs the whole 
offensive. If it arrives too late, the en- 
tire sky attack feels the embarrassment 
of delay. Little or no storage room is 
available at or near the site of these great 
structures rising out of the midst of cen- 
ters of municipal congestion, and so it 
is of the utmost importance that manu- 
facturing plants and several different 
kinds of transportation should feed into 
labor without interruption. 

Graphs and working plans may be 
flawless, general staff orders may be per- 
fectly drawn, but it takes something 
more than paper work—it takes person- 
ality to arouse and hold the esprit de 
corps of all the widely scattered and 
essentially differing human _ ingredients 
who must deliver the goods from a dis- 
tance, and then absorb them into the 
plan of attack, during the campaign! 
Even more impressive than the obvious 
sprouting of a modern tower of business 
under the hand of a peace-time “G.3” 
is the unseen consummate ability that 
holds the brigades, the divisions, regi- 
ments and companies together from the 
declaration of war to the armistice! 

Mr. Dinwiddie learned the rudiments 
of this ability in the Chicago offices of 
Burnham and Root, the architects who 
built their world-wide reputation in the 
palaces of the “Great White City” that 
rose on the shores of Lake Michigan to 

(Continued on page 80) 


This simple chart played a most important part in the “‘building against time.” 
The graph faithfully represents what actually happened when it happened! 
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Figures 


L. E. Ross, State 
Statistician, Discovers 
Many Interesting Things 
in the So-Called Dull 
Field of Figures 


E works with figures—dull, 

dry, impersonal statistics. 

He earns his living re- 

ducing life to numerals; 

putting the sorrows and 

joys and failings of his fellow-men into 
columns and tables. 

But for recreation he humanizes every 
number he writes, puts life into every 
figure, draws expression out of the imper- 
sonality of cold statistics, and puts it all 
down in music and on canvas. 

This is L. E. Ross, chief 
of the California State 
Bureau of Vital Statistics 
at Sacramento, the man 
who has become a philos- 
opher by humanizing the 
mountain of records that 
he compiles. 

For years this man has 
kept his finger on the pulse 
of life in California. He 
has earned his bread and 
butter tabulating the num- 
ber of births and deaths, 
comparing the total of mar- 
riages to the aggregate of 
divorces, adding up the 
number of measles cases in 
a month, computing the 
total of auto smashes— 
keeping every kind of statis- 
tical record that any branch 
of the state government 
might imagine it would ever want. 

From his office he has made public, 
through long years of service, amazing de- 
ductions worked out of his maze of records. 
He has calculated in dollars and cents the 
cost of a baby to its parents and to the 
state, a grown man’s value to society, 
single and married. He has computed in 
percentages a bachelor’s chances of annex- 
ing a wife or a spinster’s likelihood of 
marriage. 

And men and women have read his 
statistics and shaken their heads. ‘‘Who’d 
want a dead job like that?” they’ve said, 
satisfied that their work dealt with fresh, 
living portions of life. 
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But the real Ross, known only to a few 
intimates, has just been uncovered. He 
has been revealed as not a visionless, 
colorless juggler of abstract numerals but 
as a strange combination of philosopher 
and psychologist—a man who sees the 
throbbing drama of life through the maze 
of figures that he piles up in his imper- 
sonal, dry calculations. 


OR him every number plays a part 
and tells a story. 

Where others see only figures, Ross 
sees drama and emotion. And he is gifted 
with the rare talent for transcribing those 
emotions into lyrics and paintings that 
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(Above: L. E. Ross finding relaxation 
playing one of his own compositions 
on the piano 


(Left: The state statistician’s hands at 
the adding machine 
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reflect his deep understanding of human 
values. 

That his is no ordinary talent was 
vouched for by art critics at a number of 
exhibitions where Ross’ canvases of land- 
scapes and marines won unusual praise. 
He paints in oils, striking a medium course 
between ‘“‘detailism’” and the “broad 
style’. 

“Nature is the great model,” Ross says. 

When he is not busy with palette and 
brush, this man who spends his days 
buried in records of divorces and mar- 
riages and births and deaths, is finding 
recreation in translating what he has 
gleaned of life’s philosophy into music 
and verse. 

Ross came by his dual personality only 

(Continued on page 77) 
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The Miracle Man|, 


His Job is to Do the 
Impossible —and 
Do It Quickly 
N quickly following waves of sound 
come the crash and slam of great 


guns, the wail of shells, the stun- 
ning explosions, the earth throbbing 


to that most frightful thing— 
battle. Flames! Mud! Destruction! 


All the naked realities of war emphasized 
by each new detonation. 

Above the twirling mists is a sky set 
with brilliants. Through this sparkling 
sea sails the moon, impassive in her opal- 
escent cloak. Coldly, serenely, she looks 
down upon the carnage made by man— 





one man, who hovers over his murderous 
switchboard and plays a rhapsody of hate. 

A lull beats on tortured eardrums, ac- 
centuating the grinding of the cameras 
striving to catch the last wreaths of 


smoke. The motion picture battle is over. 
When “The Big Parade” was thrown 


upon the screen the battle scenes were 
complimented by the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers Association as being the most skill- 
ful and realistic work ever done by the 
camera. And no wonder. Seventy-five 
thousand dollars and ten weeks of solid 
work were spent for fifteen minutes of 
your pleasure. 

These battle scenes required the great- 
est outlay of electrical wiring ever laid out 
for the movies. Each one of the 7000 ex- 
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COURTESY PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


@ The carpenter shop. Note the ocean 
liners hanging from the ceiling 


plosions was connected to a drum having 
7000 contacts. And this drum, rotated 
by a motor, fired the entire 7000 shots in 
just forty seconds. The size of the ex- 
plosives was measured by their distance 
from the camera lens, and the loading of 
the shells took sixty men forty days to 
prepare for each forty seconds of firing. 

Chemists and powder experts worked 
eight weeks to obtain explosions with 
sufficient flash to counteract the set 
lighting—which, by the way, required the 
combined electrical equipment of three 
great studios. This set was half a mile 
deep and a quarter of a mile wide. The 
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Over the falls 1n a trunk—a trick shot 


soldiers were handled by the public ad- 
dress system—amplifying horns were 
stationed all over the field. And the sol- 
diers—three hundred in number—were 
multiplied to twenty-four hundred in the 
completed film. About the only thing 
left to mention is the writer’s assassina- 
tion, which will probably synchronize 
with the publication of this article. The 
vast cinema audience is not supposed to 
know it is done. Ah, well, what’s one 
author more or less? 

But meet the miracle man, reader. 

Why is the miracle man? What are his 
qualifications? 

There are not half enough of him in 
Hollywood to supply the demand. Na- 
ture does not turn him out fast enough. 


—— miracle man is a chap who has 
won his spurs in the four corners of 
the globe. He has been a member of the 
Foreign Legion; he has built railroads in 
the Andes and has shot tigers in India. 
Authors make him the hero of their fiction 
whenever the plot demands red blood. 
For he is the boy whom Douglas Fair- 
banks loves to portray on the screen,— 
the adventurer. 

He is “‘on the lot” for the sole purpose 
of throwing open the storeroom of his 
mind and distributing his experience and 
knowledge to those who seek such infor- 
mation. His photographic brain has in- 
delibly recorded details of scenes long 
gone. But even more than these unique 
accomplishments is his ability to construct 
a flood or a Civil War at a week’s notice. 
His credit comes from the director— 
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of the SCLEEN res 


scarcely ever does his name appear on 
the screen. Thus, he must remain un- 
identified even here, for the producers 
forbid his work being exploited. 

Miracles are his forte. But when you 
boil down the miracle you discover that 
the wizard’s most effective tools are com- 
mon sense and a knowledge of mechanical 
principles. One day’s orders to this versa- 
tile character would drive you into the in- 
sane asylum. You don’t believe it? Well 
then, here you are! 

How tall was Cleopatra? Well, Cleo- 
patra was exactly five feet, two and one- 
quarter inches tall. It took the miracle 
man several weeks to pore through an- 
cient tomes and to arrive at this conclu- 
sion but it is now an established fact that 

























The traveling crane idea adapted to the 
camera for Marion Davies 


Cleopatra was this height. And all be- 
cause a certain director demanded that 
an exact replica of Cleo be placed before 
him. She was! 

What does an East Indian 
dancer wear—on her head? 

Build a sphinx and find out what kind 
of a baseball uniform was worn in 1808. 

Four peace-pipes and eight dead cats. 
Shades of Huckleberry Finn! Yet the de- 
ceased kitties were for that very photo- 
play—Huckleberry Finn. 


Nautch 


WO thousand lady-bugs and a loco- 
motive of the type used in Civil War 
Days. Buster Keaton wanted the latter. 
And now a laugh. A miracle man was 
asked the name of a former movie favor- 
ite. He couldn’t recall the name but did 
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remember and so stated that he was the 
chap with locomotor ataxia. Whereupon, 
the assistant director asking the question, 
remarked: ‘There never was a motor car 
of that make.” 

Another call proclaimed a gentleman of 
Jewish extraction who sought the plot of 
Hamlet. The miracle man explained it 
after this fashion: “Well, a man murders 
his stepfather out of revenge for the mur- 
der of his own father. And the crux of the 


play is a mixup with swords and poison.” 

Abie’s Irish rose: “Oi,” he yells, “Ve 
got enough trouble with Vill Hays now to 
take on any more of these crook plays. 
That’s out!” And so, possibly because of 
this, Hamlet has yet to reach the screen. 
One more: 
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* Could the Gulf of Mexico be used as a 
location for the Bey of Tunis?” And the 
answer: “No, the Gulf of Mexico could not 
be used for the Bey of Tunis. Not unless 
you put him in a rowboat. He is a man 
an1 not a body of water.” 

This latter type of question is not fre- 
quent. It usually comes from some dumb, 
to say the least, yes-man who is apt to 
make an error if not carefully watched. 
But in the cinema industry today every- 
thing is scrutinized with expert eyes. The 
photoplay you see is exact to the smallest 
detail. It must be. 

With feet elevated on his desk the mir- 
acle man stares at the blank wall— 
seemingly. But in reality he is preview- 
ing the mental film that revolves around 
such assignments as these. In a few 
moments crisp instructions are given 
his staff and then things begin to hum. 
And in the midst of high speed produc- 
tion will often come other demands. 
Then the miracle man hits the ceiling 
and starts bawling out everybody. But 
little good it does him. However, let’s 
suppose that situation happens—now! 


OFT music. A dying moonshiner. 
Quiet. Tightening heart strings. 
The illusion is ruined as a raving figure 
tears past the dying but now disgusted 
moonshiner to wave an order under the 
startled director’s nose. 
“What a fine slave driver you are,” 
yells this wild miracle man. “Here’s a 
(Continued on page 54) 


The miracle man gets realistic war scenes with explosives 
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cA Fascinating 
Action Novel 
of the -ACost 
Brilliant Period 
in the History 
of the West 


The story so far: 

HE fact that Cie- 

nega, hated young 
Mexican representative, 
was anxious to claim the 
young Hilarita del Valle 
for his bride and _ her 
father’s lands for his own, 
as soon as possible, was 
quite understood by Fra 
Juan Amoros, mission 
padre, and don Ricardo 
de la Torre to whom 
Hilarita had formerly 
been afhanced: that he 
seemed afraid — almost 
fearsome — to postpone 
his marriage with the 
Senorita longer than a 
week was a mystery that 
troubled the two men. 
Seemingly the hands of 
the two men were tied. 
Like a thunderbolt had 
come the news—this in 
1821—that Mexico in- 
stead of Spain was to 
control Nueva Califor- 
nia; all landowners must 
therefore take the vow 
of allegiance to the new 
master and don Estevan 
del Valle, owner of one of 
the -greatest ranchos in 
the district tributary of 
San ..-Rafael Arcangel, 
must have a new certifi- 
cati-n of the grant to his 
land. And don Estevan, 
half delirious from a fath,*» 
lay unable to move! 

Yet Hilarita realized 
that she alone could save 
her father’s vast leagues 
of sunny land from pass- 
ing into the hands of 
Mexico. .Herself for the new certification 
of the grant, such was her barter, the 
grant coming to her as a wedding gift from 
Cienega, her future husband. 

Said Ricardo in a burst of impatience 
to the padre, “The land is don Estevan’s. 
The original grant was rightfully and 
legally given; Cienega has not the right to 
withhold his signature and we will see 
what the officials of Monterey have to 
say about it. I will go and find out!” 

Fra Juan caught fire from Ricardo’s ex- 
citement. 

“Tt might mean something,” he replied. 
Then, ‘““Go—go with God. There remains 
nothing else.” 

As de la Torre rode swiftly toward his 
destination he stopped for a moment to 
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Kootholdsi¢ 


watch the Tah-mahs doing a dance of 
death. Trouble brewing! 


HILE de la Torre was hastening 

to the Presidio, don Ygnacio 
Cienega and Hilarita were riding along 
a trail through the redwoods, don 
Silencio, the Silent One, her faithful 
attendant, following. In a lovely spot 
don Ygnacio drew rein and after many 
protestations of love Hilarita gave way. 
“Take what you will,” she said and 
triumph welled up in the officer. The 
next instant she was in his arms. In a 
moment the ever watchful don Silencio 
was upon Cienega. The two men fought 
desperately until both fell over a cliff. As 
Hilarita stood there on the cliff’s edge she 
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(I help—to keep—the savages—from the 
women, the padre said jerkily. “I 
have already prayed and now—with 

the help of God—I fight!” 


suddenly saw the Indians coming. They 
were on the warpath! In a flash she 
mounted her horse and rode to the rancho 
—to find her father himself again for the 
first time in weeks and talking of her 
marriage to Ricardo. 

Don Silencio soon appeared with 
Ygnacio Cienega whom he had saved from 
the Indians. It was not long before 
Cienega was told that Hilarita was to 
mayry Ricardo and he left the hacienda, 
vowing vengeance. 

Buena Esperanza was ready for the 
marriage-fete—the day of the wedding 
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had arrived and still Ricardo the groom 
did not appear. Instead came Cienega, 
accompanied by soldiers, to demand pos- 
session of the rancho. 

“T am not here to fight,”’ Cienega said, 
“Don Estevan should have known better 
than to have planned a wedding in a place 
no longer his—and for a potential bride- 
groom who is enjoying the pleasures of 
Monterey.” 

As Cienega finished his speech he heard 
a voice behind him—the voice of Ricardo 
who had made his way through the 
Indians on the warpath. He had secured 
a renewal of the grant and saved the 
rancho, but now he must protect what he 
had saved from the Indians—who were 
about to attack! The story concludes: 
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XVII 


INUTES 
lengthened 
drearily; men 


moved uneasily to re- 
lieve cramped muscles. 
The only sounds in the 
hacienda were the 
whimpers of the Indian 
women and the monot- 
onous clicking of the 
padre’s beads. 

Dela Torre, stationed 
beside the Englishman 
Wayne, was strangely 
exultant. The prospect 
of death, on the eve 
of his marriage, did 
not occur to him; he 
thought only that he 
had been able to warn 
the Californians, that 
he had preserved Buena 
Esperanza, and that 
Hilarita—had whisper- 
ed what she had. His 
haste in returning, and 
his success in persuad- 
ing don Arturo in tak- 
ing the rough ridge- 
trail, had allowed them 
to ride along an un- 
guarded way; had they 
followed the usual path, 
they would have ar- 
rived safely enough, 
but never seen the In- 
dians who would have 
been watching them. 

Suddenly the keen- 
eyed Englishman raised 
his gun, shoved it 
through the long slit, 
and fred—. 

Before don Estevan 
could chide him for his 
action, dark figures 
leaped from the earth 
ail about the hacienda 
—figures—almost in- 
distinguishable—and wild cries accom- 
panied the first patter of arrows about 
every window. Bodies hurled themselves 
against the massive door. 

Andres roared, “Santiago!” and let fly 
into a pack of racing Tah-mahs. 

The room became acrid with smoke; the 
Californians had no opportunity for a 
second volley. The Indians vanished 
against the dark background of the hills 
and became invisible, although the rain of 
arrows never ceased. The hammering on 
the door continued; none of the slits 
covered it. 

“Let them try,” don Estevan snorted. 
“The tree that door was made from is 
older than their gods.” 

As the Tah-mahs settled to their work, 
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By 
Herschel Small 


Illustrated by 
Haines HAtu 


arrows came closer to the slits. The ran- 
chero cried, ‘Down, caballeros!”’ but at 
the same instant an apartador sank away 
from his post, sighed—the crow-feather 
shaft had pierced him through the eye. 
Fra Juan bent over him—. 

The Indian women huddled 
kitchen began to wail. 

A pinpoint .of light: the savages had 
fired a storehouse. The flames grew, 
swirled high, blazing, crackling; the In- 
dians kept carefully away from the light. 
At every dark figure the defenders fired. 

Horses began to neigh in fright. 

“If they steal my horses,” don Estevan 
howled, “I will make them wish they had 
never been born!” 

A fearful semihuman scream sent the 
rancheros to shivering—more with rage 
than with terror. The Tah-mahs had cut 
a horse’s throat merely to see him die—. 

The sound of hammering changed. 
Olompali hatchets hacked at the wood of 
the door. The rancheros began to eye the 
solid wood with growing doubt. If the 
Indians were able to swarm into the room, 
the very weight of their numbers would be 
overwhelming. 

A brave shrilled: “Save some fine meat 
for me!” and don Estevan knew that they 
had come upon the roasting bullock in the 
fire-pit. He began to bite his nails, in a 
red fume. He heard don Andres say in a 
muffled voice, “Well, brother?” and then 
went into action. 

His head went high. 

“Are we to be routed out like rats from 
a hole?” he thundered. 
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blooded 
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shout 
Californians 
him. 

“I was waiting for that order,” don 
Patricio shouted. ‘‘We will drive them in- 
to the sea—if only we can get to our 
horses!” 

Don Estevan planned swiftly: “Don 
Jose, you and Santiago and Juan—and 
your men—must remain behind, to guard 
the women. We others will gather close to 
the door. We will fire once, and then 
show these barbarians what a sword’s edge 
feels like, eh? Jf we can get to the horses, 
I will give the order; if not, we will stay 
together and teach these savages a lesson 
they will never forget. Juan Amoros, old 
friend, you are to help also: pray for us, 
Juan! Why—why—what do you do?” 

The sleeves of the gaunt padre’s habit 
had been rolled back to give his arms free 
play; the skirts of his gown were tucked 
above his knees. In his hand a heavy 
sword was swinging. 

“T help—to keep—the savages—from— 
the women,” he said jerkily. “I have— 
already prayed. Now—with the help of 
God—I fight!” 

The rancheros stared awesomely at the 
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36 
padre, then, trembling with excitement, 
they watched del Valle release the bars of 
the door. Fra Juan’s “For the glory of 
30d!”’ rang in their ears as they hurled 
themselves upon the Olompalis. 
Spanish steel ripped through naked 
‘flesh; the Olompalis broke and ran. 
Tah-mahs were collecting the best of 
the horses; they wheeled about in surprise 
at the unexpected sortie. Straight at them 
the Californians ran, firing once and then 
using the sword—. 
For a moment there was a turmoil of 
white men, horses and Indians; bodies 
leaped together; knives whipped up and 
‘down and swords flashed bannerets of 
lightning—a Tah-mah slid close to de la 
Torre; the nauseating stench of the filthy 
body filled the ranchero’ s nostrils; he felt 
the minute sting of the knife, and (unable 
to use his sword in the press of bodies, 
lashed out with his fist as Wayne had 
taught him. The beaten-down body of 
the Indian gave de la Torre room to circle 
his sword furiously. Andres del Valle was 
slashing and cutting to reiterated cries of 
“Santiago y California!” Estevan him- 
self, a giant among pygmies trying to drag 
him down, drove the Tah-mahs back with 
the fury of his attack. The rancheros 
swept the savages before them, and the 
native apartadores, headed by Rafael, 
Miguel and Gabriel, allowed none of the 
wounded to suffer—. 


a began to whistle their 
minor hum, but the white men did 
not falter. One after another they were 
able to seize the manes or saddles of the 
rearing animals—good, at last, to feel a 
brave horse beneath one’s legs, and fight 
properly! 

Marin, chief of the Tah-mahs, had 
made his plans carefully. The hated 
white men had been trapped at the haci- 
enda—all of them. Even after he realized 
that they had been warned in some miracu- 
lous way, he was prepared to hack and 
burn them out. A frontal attack, in face 
of overwhelming odds, had never occurred 
to him, nor to any of the other chiefs. 

e Caynameros, armed only with long 
knives, broke for the hills; the Olompalis 
followed them. Marin had _ promised 
horses, food, relief from the presence of the 
conquerors, and women; instead, they 
were receiving only steel and death from 
men who fought like the condors of hell. 

Here and there a group of Tah-mahs 
tried to hold their ground, grown valiant 
by their very number and by remembrance 
that Marin had said every god and devil 
would protect them—. 

As the Californians, knee to knee, rode 
them down, swords flashing in the fire- 
blaze, the Tah-mahs lost faith in gods and 
devils alike. 

The Tah-mahs circling the hacienda 
discharged their shell-tipped arrows, but 
the distance was too great for them to do 
any damage. Since they were able to see, 
in the firelight, what was going on, they 
began to slip away, to vanish down the 
gullies and in the thickets. Marin had 
assured them that no white men could in- 
jure them—but they saw what they saw, 
and it was enough. 

It was, after the first furious moments, 
horrible work. The Indians had been as 
completely surprised as they had expected 
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Footholds of Men: 


the white men to be; they had not the 
courage for any further stand. 

It was a land of black ghosts, ghosts 
centaurlike pursuing shades fleeing back 
to the shadowy places. 

To drive de la Torre on was the story 
that sefor don Ramon de la Cuesta had 
told him at Monterey (when Ricardo had 
explained that the Tah-mahs intended 
trouble): how the Yuma Indians had 
slaughtered padres and soldiers and pobla- 
dores at Purisima Concepcion, and had 
murdered Fernando de Rivera—who 
would have kept the Californias for Spain, 
and prevented Mexican supremacy—a 
man, that don Fernando! 

And yet it was a different thing to hew 
down retreating Jndios, instead of meet- 
ing them face to face—it became distaste- 
ful, horrible indeed, to de la Torre. He 
reined his horse, and wheeled toward the 
hacienda again. 


One Trail Leads Home 
By Mary Carotyn Davies 


One trail leads 
To a sea below; 
One to a peak 
of purple snow; 
One trail leads 
Past a sedgy lake, 
But one leads home 
And it’s that I'll take. 


Let others seek 
The farthest star, 
Let others cross 
The roughest bar. 
A rake and hoe 
And some garden seed 
And a little house 
Are all I need. 


Riding furiously along the ridge, Ricar- 
do could see Wayne, the Englishman, 
followed by a dozen apartadores; Patricio 
Callanan and his men were riding straight 
up the slope, trying to cut off the flying 
horseman fleeing from the others. The 
fire leaped higher, and de la Torre was 
able to make out the demoniac rider they 
pursue >d—Marin himself, mounted on don 
Estevan’s powerful black stallion—. 

It was over. Rancheros were returning 
to the hacienda, shouting gaily to one 
another. De la Torre rode slowly after 
them. He was no longer elate. An over- 
powering peace made him sober, thought- 
ful. 

The Californians did not seem to be 
entering the house. They had approached 
it with great shouts, but were now very 
quiet. De la Torre set spurs to his horse. 
At the doorway he joined the others, who 
stood about wordlessly. Women from the 
hacienda filled the doorway; Hilarita was 
on her knees beside a figure concealed by 
the standing rancheros—Fra Juan. 

The padre’s eyes were closed. 
rolled down his thin cheeks. 


Tears 
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No one spoke. The gaunt padre prayed; 
don Estevan glared a gh at nothing; 
don Andres, his hand to Fra Juan’s 
shoulder, was fidgety to speak but dared 
not; Hilarita stood with bowed head, her 
slender form like a ripple of moonlight. 
The rancheros glanced uneasily about. 

In a terrible dry voice the padre said, 

“My sins—have found me out. 

Andres del Valle shook his head to get 
the ring of the hollow voice out of his ears. 
His eyes were very bright, and the long 
scar made by Tnennst s whip shone 
plainly. “If you are a sinner, what hope 
is there for the rest of us?” he asked. 

The padre threw up his hands. 

“Come and see,” he groaned in his 
anguish. He rose from his knees, tall, 
gaunt, firelight showing the sunken cheeks, 
and led the way inside. 

The long table had been overturned, 
and a scar (shaped like that on don 
Andres’ forehead) showed where a sword 
had slashed the polished surface. An. 
orange, like a ball of gold, lay against it 
Red wine lay in a pool on the floor from a 
broken jug, and, mingled with it, was a 
second broad red spot, already turning 
brown. 

“Light a taper,” don Estevan cried. 

In the corner of the room, nearest the 
door leading to the room when the women 
had sought shelter, was a heap of bright- 
clad bodies, felled one atop the other. 
Cienega’ s was uppermost. 

“You see!” the padre said in the same 
dry voice. 

Before a question could be asked; while 
the last gasps of astonishment hung i in the 
air, Hilarita said, “‘He—don Ygnacio— 
and his men, came where we were waiting. 
The rancheros had run to join the attack, 
when they saw los Indios were fleeing. 
Then don Ygnacio came into the reom— 
and would have taken me away— 

“You call it a sin to have stopped that, 
Juan?” don Estevan cried. 

“For me, who forgot my vows, yes.’ 


HAT was there to say which 
might comfort him? 

Hilarita’s head was whirling. Here, at 
the moment when all should have been 
happiness, was her dear Fra Juan 
saddened for the remainder of his sorrow- 
ful life. And—hers was the fault! Be- 
cause of her, he had raised his sword—. 

The thought made her wan, turned her 
face colorless white—a tall white Lady—. 

Light from the single taper haloed her 
head. 

Fra Juan’s eyes lifted. 

What he saw he would never explain, 
but his somber eyes lighted, and he said, 
in a muffled voice, ‘Santa Maria!” 

He was smiling; Hilarita was bending 
down and kissing his worn hand; she was 
smiling also (why, and how, none under- 
stood); the rancheros were clapping don 
Estevan on the back; the women were 
fluttering about their mates—. 

Don Estevan cried, ““Am I to stand for 
hours unserved in my own house? Bring 
wine, you lazy ones!” For the first time 
in his life his voice dropped to a true 
whisper. “And when the good father is 
not looking, carry that carrion outside. 
If Fra Juan sees you do it, I will give you 
the beatings I have promised for many 
years!” 
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The rancheros were all talking and 
laughing at once, cups of fragrant wine in 
their hands. 

Andres del Valle thundered: ‘‘Caballe- 
ros! Early this evening I started to make 
a speech—about just what, I do not 
remember. But here we all are, and dry 
into the bargain. Up with your cups, 
c aballeros, and—I give you Hilarita and 
Ricardo!” 

“Have you gone crazy?” senora de la 
‘Yorre shouted. “A toast like that is 
impossible until after the wedding.” 

“And I am to stay dry until then?” don 
Andres boomed. 

Don Jose’s wife retorted, “Your thirst 
is your own matter!” 

Hilarita found that Ricardo had come 
to her side; they stood hand in hand, their 
hearts too full to speak. 

Don Estevan scratched at his beard. 
“It is too late to start for San Rafael 
Arcangel now 

“Tt is,” sefora de la Torre snapped. 
“And do you want us to have our throats 
cut on the way? We came to Buena Es- 
peranza for a marriage, and if you men 
will go outside and tell yourselves how 
brave you were to drive off a rabble of 
naked Indians”—none of the women had 
been more frightened than she—‘‘we will 
see what can be done to clear this room up 
and proceed.” 

Don Estevan glanced at the padre, who 
nodded assent. 

“Tt takes a woman to get things done,” 
she continued bitterly. She glared at her 
husband. “If it were not for me, you 
would never have been able to have your 
only son properly married.” 

Don Jose drooped so that Andres del 
Valle came to his assistance. 

“Senora,” he said silkily, 
made a great mistake this night. 
mistake—a terrible one.” 

She asked confidingly, bowing low to 
don Andres: “And what was that? You 
at least, have some sense—.” 

Don Andres bowed low, gesturing with 
his wine-cup. He winked gravely at don 





“we indeed 
A great 


Jose. 
“We should have sent you to fight Jos 
Indios,” he said. 


XVIII 
ON ESTEVAN carved away at a 


haunch of venison, the aroma of 
which would have hungered less stalwart 
men than the rancheros. Don Andres 
worked wonders with a huge: ham, the 
meat falling away from his keen knife in 
perfect thin pink and white slices. For all 
his perfection, he seemed to pay little 
attention to his labor; he talked without 
end. Silver platters of broiled trout from 
the cool valley streams, circled with 
crisply brown bacon, were brought in by 
hurrying cholas. 

Behind every bench and chair a servant 
stood, watching the moment when his 
master’s wine-cup should be empty. 

Wafer-thin tortillas, smoking hot, came 
from the kitchen in high heaps; bowls 
filled with crimson wild-strawberries 
stood before every feaster. Don Estevan, 
hungry after his illness and the excite- 
ment of the evening, cried, “Ha!’’ when 
servants entered with a_ tremendous 
steak—the father of all steaks—around 
which hill-mushrooms floated in thick 
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rich gravy. He added, “Ricardo, my son, 
try your hand at carving. You might as 
well learn, now that you are married!” 

The rancheros pounded on the table; 
don Andres laid down his knife. 

“T say at last—Hilarita and Ricardo!” 

Wine-cups rose high, and, emptied to 
the very bottom, crashed down to the 
polished table. 

Ricardo caught at the girl’s hand under 
the table. She smiled at him happily. 
Married! She could feel the silken tas- 
seled cord which the women had slipped 





(As they swung together for 
a delicious moment, Ricardo 
whispered, “I have much to 
tell you—dearest ’ Rita—” 


about her neck just before she had knelt 
with Ricardo at Fra Juan’s feet—a bond 
sweet bond! 

Luscious squares of meat from the out- 
door pit were carried to the table on fresh- 
hewed boards of oak, accompanied by 
spicy beans cupped in tortillas. Did any 
of the carvers hesitate, servants snatched 
the platters away, to return with roasts 
hot from the oven. The partially-carved 
viands were taken outside, where the 
herders gorged themselves to suffocation. 

At last even hungry men could eat no 
more. The table was cleared, and fruit 
and cordials set out. As the stoppers 
were pulled loose, a dozen perfumes—wild 
orange, peach, mountain blackberry, sun- 
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browned apricot—mingled with the fra- 
grance of dewy night-cut flowers placed in 
the table’s middle. 

The tapers lit the swarthy features of 
the Californians, turned the ivory skins 
of their wives a warm hue. Fra Juan, 
happy again in the happiness of others, 
contented in the vision he had seen, smiled 
gravely while the two ee 
and Andres—argued with him both ; 
once about something which had ie 
pened many years ago, and had never 
been of any importance to anyone. 

De la Torre called to don 
Patricio: “What happened 
on your ride? We are all 
anxious to hear—.” 

The Irishman cleared his 
throat. “What happened? 
We—well, we drove him 
into the sea. That is all 
there was to it.” 

“Over the hills we pound- 
ed after him,” Wayne said. 

“Senorita Hilarita—par- 
don, senora/—you need fear 
this Marin no longer—nor 
you, Fra Juan. We caught 
him by the estero, clear past 
the mission, and—well—.” 

“What did you do to the 
wretch?” senora de la Torre 
demanded. 


ON PATRICIO said 

sadly, “We begged 
his pardon for causing him 
such a long ride.” 

“He always hated me,” 
the padre muttered. “Even 
when I cared for his sick, 
he hated me. I—I must 
pray for him doubly—.” 

An apartador, outside in 
the moonlight, began to 
sing: 

“Hide thy face 

Behind thy fan; 

Peer across its edge at 


” 


me—. 
Everyone in the room 
turned toward Hilarita 


Her face rosy, she drew the 
hand Ricardo was holding 
where all might see. ‘We 
are very happy,” she said. 

Don Andres, visibly af- 
fected, jumped to his feet. 
“And why not?” he thundered. “You 
are master and mistress of the grassy 
hills and the flowery valleys; ; as kings and 
queens, you dominate—.” 

Don Estevan calmly jerked him down 
to the bench. 

“Brother,” he shouted, “I have stood 
a great deal this day, but if you try to 
harangue us again, | will begin to wish 
that you were still Silencio.” 

“Or Silencio still, eh? Well, 
served a purpose 

What sar gg none knew better than 
Hilarita and de la Torre. 

Light from great knots of pitch-pine 
fastened to tall poles caused the windows 
to brighten. Soft, seductive music drifted 
in from the dancing-place under the laurel. 

“Estevan will not allow me to talk,” 
the irrepressible Andres cried, jumping to 
his feet, ‘‘but I have not forgotten how to 
(Continued on page 78) 


Silencio 
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( Tom Mix’s “Tony,” all dressed 
up with a silver mounted 
saddle and bridle 


Give a Man a Horse 
He Can Ride and He 
Will More than Likely 

See to It that His 
Horse Will Wear the 


Proper Accoutrements 


OYS of a generation ago 

marveled at the magnificent 

saddles used by Buffalo Bill 

in his Wild West Show, and 

their active imaginations 
could conceive of no more exquisite 
thrill than to own such a saddle and a 
bronco that did most of its traveling on 
its hind legs. 

As we grew up and our own sons cen- 
tered their ambitions in nothing less than 
a fleet monoplane we gradually forgot 
our cowboy urge in the press of respon- 
sibilities. However, it appears that the 
spirit has not died out, for if anyone 
fancies that the ornate high-pommeled 
“western type” saddle belongs exclu- 
sively to a pioneer era, and is no longer 
seen except at professional rodeos, he 
should step into a certain saddlery in 
Los Angeles. 

Here he will not only find saddles of 
every description in stock, but dozens of 
others in the making. They range from 
the plain cowhide cowboy type on up to 
the handsome, gleaming silver-mounted 
affair actually selling for more than a 
luxurious, eight-cylinder motor car. The 
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@ Conchos. The making of 
these silver ornaments 15 
an art in ttself 


grown-up boys of the ’nine- 
ties are beginning to realize 
their ambitions. 

The movies, of course, 
are partly responsible for 
this increasing demand for 
the old fancy saddle of 
tradition. The popular 
Western two-reeler has ad- 
vertised the silver-mounted 
saddle the world over, and 
when foreigners come to the American 
market for the typical American saddle, 
they invariably specify one “just like 
Tom Mix uses.” 

Growing interest in all outdoor sports 
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Saddle 


By Hi Sibley 


since the war has also had no little in- 
fluence on the saddle industry, for riding 
has been on the increase all over the 
country, particularly in the West where 
the alluring dude ranches give the east- 
erners an opportunity to live and see 
something of the rugged life—with mod- 
ern conveniences, of course—of the well- 
known wide open spaces. When the city 
man from the East comes west for a taste 
of ranch life, he wants it to be Western 
with a capital “W.” Hence the dude 
ranches constitute a large and growing 
market for the silver-mounted model, 
and the more trimming it has, the better 
the visitors like it. A single order for 
twenty-five saddles of this type was taken 
by the Brydon Saddlery, followed by an 


@ Elaborate designs are worked on the bits 
and spurs. Silver is used extensively 





order for fifteen from another dude ranch. 

Another field has developed among 
wealthy sportsmen who retire to large 
estates and lead the existence of country 
gentlemen, American style. These buy- 
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ers pay the highest prices and take as 
much interest in the design of the saddle 
as they would in the architecture of a 
new home. Mr. Brydon cites one in- 
stance where he had to send a leather 
carver out to the home of a rich customer 
to make an accurate copy of a peacock 
in the family crest so that it could be 
faithfully reproduced on the fenders of 
the saddle. Others request certain mo- 
tifs in the carving of fenders, seat, etc., 
to conform with individual tastes, just as 
custom body builders are required to 
incorporate individual features in a fine 
automobile body. 


Gers the first saddle was exported— 
to an archeologist in Jerusalem—Bry- 
don Brothers have enjoyed a large foreign 
trade. Buyers have come from the great 
ranches of Canada, from the haciendas 
of Mexico and from the lordly estates of 
England; expensive saddles have been 
shipped to Germany, Japan, Australia, 
and great numbers to Central and South 
America. American saddles have been 
especially popular with the picturesque 
gauchos of the Argentine. 

Among prominent customers have 
been the younger Prince Bismarck and 
the son of the famous Von Moltke in 
Germany; a former president of the 
United States for whom a saddle was 
especially made for a trip through the 
Grand Canyon, Gov. Rodriguez of Baja 
California, and a long list of men high 
up in the business world. 

Frequently these buyers come in person 
to be fitted for their saddles, or rather to 
have the saddles fitted to them just as 
one would a suit of clothes, and to select 
equipment such as spurs, bridles and bits 
from the hundreds of in- 
tricate and often bizarre 
patterns in stock. Even 
the comparatively simple 
item of spurs may run into 
avery substantial sum, and 
the customer is usually as 
fastidious about these as _ 
the “well-dressed man” is © 
about his tie and hose. : 

Movie stars as a rule 
insist on deeper carving 
than customary in the 
decorative work so that it 
will stand out more dis- 
tinctly in the brilliant sun- 
shine and hence reproduce 
sharply. e 

Much skill goes into the 
making of these fine sad- 
dles; i in fact saddle mak- 
ing is an ancient and hon- | 
orable craft—dating back 
to the dawn of civilization. 
Brydon Brothers Saddlery 
was established twenty- 
seven years ago at the 
location where it now 

stands—on Main Street 
in Los Angeles. In the 








C Above: The carvings on fenders 
and other parts of the saddle 1s 
done by an artist in leather 


Right: 
$2500. 


Clark of Montana 


C Below: 


comfort 




















This handsome speci- 
men represents an investment of 
This saddle was made 
for the son of the late Senator 


The type of saddle the 
cowboy pays good money for. 
This 1s a favorite design having 
expert workmanship and finish 
combined with durability and 
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~ 
early days this was the 
very heart of the City’s 
business activity, and 
ranchers and cowboys used 
to ride right up to the door 
and have their mounts fitted 
for saddles and harness. At 
times there would be fifty 
or more animals, pawing 
and snorting, making a 
great dust and commotion 
and incidentally blocking 
trafic while work went 
merrily on inside. 

Some of the saddle makers 
have worked for many 
years in this shop and 

(Continued on page 92) 

















































Now We’ll Have Bigger and Better Movies 


AKE heart, all of you movie fans. Bigger and better 

movies are on the way. Though you may have mar- 
veled at the type of mind that produces the average movie, 
though the endless idiocies flickering across the screen may 
have broken your spirit, chilled your feet and cured your 
insomnia, take courage. Let your drooping hopes be re- 
vised. The movies are going to college! The University 
of Southern California announces a new four-year course 
in technical training for the motion picture industry, be- 
ginning immediately. Probably those who successfully 


What’s Wrong with the 


PEW monthsagosome of the largest producers of motion 
pictures announced their intention of trimming salaries 
all around, beginning with a minimum cut of ten per cent. 
From all reports salaries in the motion picture industry 
can easily stand a cut, but nevertheless the reduction did 
not take place owing to the concerted opposition of all the 
intended victims. Since that time rumors of trouble in the 
industry have been multiplying; it has been reported that 
the Wall Street bankers who floated large stock issues for 
the leading producers have become alarmed, that the 
financial showing of the concerns in the last six months has 
caused them sleepless nights and anxious days. And while 
the bankers, according to these reports, have been worrying 
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assimilate this course with marks above the passing average 
of 65 will receive the degree of M. P. B., Bachelor of Motion 
Pictures, with C. D., Cinema Doctor, reserved for those 
who qualify through postgraduate work. How many of the 
present movie magnates wi | be flunked out in three months? 

Most certainly the movies need something. Maybe a 
college education is the proper remedy. If it is, we suggest 
that the active heads of the industry begin right now pre- 
paring themselves for the college course by taking first- 
year high school work. 


Silver Screen, -Anyway? 


about the lack of dividends, the exhibitors have been raising 
their voices in a grand chorus of protest against the ever 
rising prices and the poor quality of the celluloid drama the 
producers hand them. 

The movies are the most popular form of entertainment 
in the world. Also, the heart of this world industry is 
located in the West. ‘Therefore SUNSET is preparing to 
place before its readers an X-ray picture of the moving 
pictures, an anaylsis of the history, of past and present 
production methods and of personalities, in the hope 
that such an analysis may contribute something toward 
the reconstruction of the film industry on a_ sounder 
foundation. 
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Why Don’t They Push the Lever and Speed Up? 


OR five months now California has been living under the 

new criminal-law dispensation. For five months it has 
been possible, yea, mandatory, to send men committing 
felonies while armed with deadly weapons to the peniten- 
tiary for at least fourteen years, to incarcerate professional 
criminals with a long record for the balance of their natural 
lives. For five months it has been possible to reduce the 
time between arraignment and trial, between conviction 
and appeal; for five months the prehistoric phraseology of 
the criminal law has been done away with, procedure has 
been simplified and those controlling the levers have been 
given a chance to speed up the machinery. 

Have they done it? We don’t know, but from the manner 
in which armed gangs of bandits are running amuck in 
Los Angeles and other California cities, we conclude that 
the men who make their living at the point of the gun are 


r r 


not a bit scared. In New York City crimes of violence de- 
creased 70 per cent when the drastic Baumes legislation 
took effect. In California similar laws seemed to speed up 
the activities of professional criminals. 

Some months ago we pointed out that no law is self- 
enforcing. Only by the complete cooperation of district 
attorneys, judges and police can the new anti-crime laws 
be made really effective. Is there such cooperation? Are 
the prosecutors and judges really doing their full duty? We 
suggest that the women’s clubs of the Golden State could 
render the commonwealth a great service if they would 
appoint qualified permanent committees to watch the 
manner in which the new laws are being enforced. It may 
require a great deal of pointed publicity to get the neces- 
sary steam behind the new laws designed to put the pro- 
fessional bandit out of business. 
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The Hairless Chihuahua Still Chases Its Bloody Tail 


KOM all outward appearances Mexico is like the dog 
chasing its tail. The mass of its population is too 
ignorant and illiterate to make free and untrammeled elec- 
tions possible. For a century down to this very day the 
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only way to express dissatisfaction with an administration 
which constantly perpetuates itself in power by force and 
fraud is to start a revolution. If the revolution is successful 
the new administration follows in the footsteps of all its 
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The Pulse of the West—in Pictures 









PAGE EPICURUS! 
Below: No old Westerner was ever 
hardy enough to eat cacti. But modern 
Westerners eat it and likeit. And so 
we have the cactus farms. The young 
lady in the photo 1s shown with the 
apples en branche. These apples are 
used for jellies, for preserving or mak- 
ing candies and may be eaten just as 
plucked from the cactus plant 
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4 SNAPPING ’EM OUT OF IT 

| Above: Clarence (Nibs) Price, and Clinton Evans, two of 

the University of California’s football coaches with Fred 
} (Fritz) Coltrin, Captain of the team looking over the : 
prospects of another “wonder” team THE CALL TO 
WIDE WORLD PHOTO ARMS 

Below: This striking 
poster by Lawrence 
Wilbur was prepared 
for the 1927 Roll Call 
of the American Red 

] Cross which will be 
held from Armistice 
Day to Thanksgiving, 
November 11th to 24th. 
The poster1s anadmtr- 
able appeal for an 


admirable cause 
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IN BANKS AND IN PEACE 
Bank consolidations and a boom in bank stocks have 
been lately in the public eye on the West Coast and in 
New York. Above: Henry M. Robinson, co-author of the 
Dawes Plan, president and guiding spirit of the Los 
Angeles First National Bank and Trust Co., second 
largest of the chain bank systems of the Pacific Coast 
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42 
predecessors: While it goes through the form of an election, 
it uses bullets and gold to keep itself in power irrespective 
of the ballots. 

Obregon rammed Calles down the throat of the Mexican 
electorate. Now Calles is returning the favor. The oppo- 
sition candidates for the presidency, Serrano and Gomez, 
had no chance. They knew theirs was a hopeless campaign. 


, 


RANCE slammed on American merchandise a tariff 
from 100 to 400 per cent higher than on similar articles 
she imported from Germany. Very well. Knowing what 
France has suffered, we won’t retaliate. We’ll discuss the 
matter with her gently, dispassionately, calmly, but we 
won’t hit back. We even decline to raise any obstacles when 
France desires to refund a hundred-million-dollar loan in 
this country though she has not as yet ratified the agree- 
ment under which she was to pay us part of the war debt. 
No, we are not going to be severe with France—except when 
she demands a modification of our plant quarantine regu- 
lations to enable her to ship her horticultural products to 
us in larger quantities and with greater ease. When it 
comes to that proposition, the Far West stands as the French 
did at Verdun: it won’t yield an inch. 
The United States cannot afford to let down the bars, 
to raise embargoes against plants and plant products from 


Yoa’ll Pay a High Price 


NCLE Sam spent ten million dollars last spring in an 
effort not to eradicate but merely to retard the ad- 
vance of an imported plant pest, the European corn borer. 
This insect is a grub which feeds on the inside of a corn 
stalk or of any other plant with a stem large enough to 
accommodate the beast. Wherever it takes a firm foothold, 
there the successful cultivation of corn becomes tempo- 
rarily impossible after a few years because the rapidly multi- 
plying borer takes too heavy a toll: Since 1920 the corn 
borer has advanced from the Atlantic seaboard to Indiana. 
Though the ten-million-dollar campaign retarded the ad- 
vance of the borer, new infestations were discovered in 410 
townships scattered through Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, New 
York and Pennsylvania. 
Within a couple of years the borer will undoubtedly 
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The One Thing the Far West 
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Hence their abortive revolution. Now they are dead; 
Mexico is poorer by several millions and Obregon will be 
the next president. 

Virtual dictatorship wiil continue to be Mexico’s form of 
government until the increasing number of schools has 
enabled the bulk of the population to read, write and do 
some rudimentary thinking along political lines. 
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Won’t: Allow France To Do 


foreign countries which harbor plant pests from which 
America is still free. Heaven knows that the American 
farmer and fruit: grower have a hard enough row to hoe 
without piling up:more expense in fighting more imported 
pests. We’ll continue to keep foreign pests out, by Jove, 
even if we have to clamp down more-embargoes. We 
don’t need foreign plants and fruits from infested districts 
or countries. In fact, we have so much home-grown stuff 
that we can’t consume it all. Why should we add to the 
expense of the groaning American farmer to please a clique 
of French or Spanish export brokers? Write your Congress- 
man or Senator and ask to be sure and see to it that the 
plant-quarantine regulations of the Department of Agri- 
culture are maintained in full force, no matter how many 
different importers complain. The welfare of American 
agriculture is far more important than the profits of a few 
importers. 





fur Bacon in Five Years 


penetrate into the heart of the Corn Belt and completely 
cover it later. Its spread will be accompanied by a marked 
reduction of the corn crop, higher production costs and 
higher corn prices. These higher corn prices will in turn 
mean higher prices for hogs so that the ravages of this im- 
ported pest will show themselves on millions of American 
breakfast tables in the form of high-priced bacon and even 
higher-priced ham. 

Again we say: Write your Congressman and tell him 
that you want the plant-quarantine regulations retained in 
full force and carried out to the letter no matter what the 
importers may say. The imported corn borer in one spring 
took ten million dollars out of the taxpayers’ pocket, not 
counting the losses this European immigrant inflicted on 
individual American Farmers. 
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One Reason Why Supreme Courts are Years Behind Schedule 


THE Portland Journal complains because the justices 
of the Oregon Supreme Court, several years behind 
with their work, continue to write long-winded, hair- 
splitting, involved opinions sometimes covering more than 
a hundred pages. That’s the pride of authorship. The 
justices love to see their handiwork appear in print, the 
longer the better, hence they reason and write and write 
and reason regardless of the utter lack of significance or 
public importance of the average case coming before them. 
The board of directors of a huge corporation does not spend 
days and weeks debating the question whether the purchase 
of six hundred dollars’ worth of feather dusters is in line 
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with the organization’s policy and precedents, but almost 
every state supreme court constantly wastes the bulk of its 
time on questions of similar importance. What the justices 
of these tribunals need is an editor who can judge the rela- 
tive importance of cases and apportion the time and space 
to be devoted to each. 

Incidentally, Ruth Snyder and her corset-salesman boy 
friend had not been electrocuted at the time of writing. 
We don’t believe in capital punishment; we’d much rather 
see the guilty parties sent to prison and kept there for life, 
but the continuous delays through appeals and technical- 
ities make us exceedingly weary. 
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The Hard Row That’s Ahead of Commercial Flying 


i the series of transoceanic and other long-distance 
flights has demonstrated anything, it has shown that 
commercial aviation still has a long, long road to travel 
before it can become a really important part of the world’s 
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transportation system. Omitting the greater risk of air 
transport, its growtl will depend largely on its reliability. 
The airplane must make itself independent of weather con- 
ditions before it can lift its head in company with the loco- 
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The Pulse of the West—in Pictures 
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motive, the steamer and the automobile. And even after 
it has gained this independence, there is still the question 
whether its one great advantage—speed—will not be bought 
at too high a cost for mass transportation. All other forms 
of transportation move their pay load in one direction only— 
forward. The airplane in addition has to lift itself and its 
pay load in a second direction—upward. That costs money, 
five to fifty times more than land or water transportation 
at the present time. It remains to be seen how far the higher 
speed of the airplane will compensate for the higher cost of 





’ 
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‘ Bconpiaaenes the automobile with the airplane. The 
motor car has paid for its starting and stopping places 
from the very beginning. It used the roads as it found them 
and it is now paying, through the gasoline and other taxes, 
for the improvement of the old and the construction of the 
new roads it needs. It has never needed a subsidy from the 
public treasury to make it popular or its use feasible. In 
fact, right now there is evidence that it has been paying a 
little too much, that the development of more and better 
roads is becoming more or less of a burden on automobile 
owners. 

Take Oregon, for instance. The state has a high gasoline 
tax, but the limited number of automobiles produces just 
enough revenue from this source to pay for road mainte- 
nance, for road-bond interest and for a part of the road- 
bond .sinking fund. The balance of the sinking-fund pay- 


Number Twelve: 


fourteen. 


his secretary. 


1902. 





In 1925. 


GoveERNOR Ro.anp H. Harvey 
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Is the City Building a Free Garage for Your Car? 


¢ 


the service. These considerations may well be kept in 
mind by the numerous Far Western cities planning large 
investments in municipal airports. Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and San Diego are planning aggregate ex- 
penditures of over five million dollars for such landing 
places, involving an interest charge alone of over $300,000 
a year, not to mention the cost of operation. It will 
take a huge increase in air traffic to meet these heavy 
charges. Will such an increase take place within a 
reasonable time? 


ments and the construction of new highways is financed out 
of the automobile-license revenue which produces $4,600,000 
as against $3,400,000 for the gasoline tax. Now it is pro- 
posed to reduce the license fee to the California figure, $3 
a year, involving a loss of revenue $3,900,000 a year. Ob- 
viously, this can’t be done. It is also obvious that the de- 
sire of the Oregon auto owners for more good roads imposes 
a heavy burden on their pocketbooks. However, it’s up 
to them to say whether more smooth highways are less 
desirable than a saving of $10 a year per car through the 
reduction of the license fees. 

Anyway, the automobile owner is paying for all the facil- 
ities he needs out of his own well worn pocket. Unless there 
is a most unexpected improvement in airplane design, avia- 
tion won’t be able to get along without subsidies in one 
form or another for a very long period. 


SUNSET’S Gallery of Western Governors 


The Honorable ROLAND H. HARTLEY, Governor of Washington 


IS he or isn’t he? Is he the simon-pure all wool champion of economy and 

efficiency in the conduct of the state’s business, the fearless foe of all predatory 
politicians, or is he a small-bore, narrow-visioned politician with a lust for 
power and without the ability to wield what power he has intelligently and 
constructively? Is he or isn’t he? We won’t attempt to answer the question 
concerning the character and motives of Governor Roland H. Hartley of 
Washington in this constricted space. Around his personality high controversy 
has been raging ever since he virtually fired President Suzzalo of the University 
of Washington. Let’s for the moment forget the din of the battle between the 
pro-Hartleyites and the antis raging between the stumps and on the wheat 
fields of Washington and content ourselves with a quick peek at the career of 
the state’s chief executive. 


OLAND HARTLEY was one of the twelve children of a New Brunswick 

Baptist minister who gave up the hard fight when Roland was barely 
Roland had to make his own living. 
hand, that of cook’s assistant in a northern Minnesota lumber camp, graduating 
into regular logging work as he grew older. 
down in summer, he spent the vacation breaking land in the Dakotas. But he 
knew the value of an education, so he worked his way through the Minneapolis 
Academy, traded the peavey for the pencil and became bookkeeper for a large 
lumber concern whose head was elected governor of Minnesota and made Roland 
Just as it happens in the story books, Roland married his 
employer’s daughter and came out to Washington fourteen years later, in 
There he started a logging camp, succeeded, broadened out in the 
lumber business and as a sideline entered public life, becoming mayor of Everett 
and representing his district in the legislature before he was elected governor 
That, in a nutshell, is the career of the western governor who has 
aroused more animosity and controversy than any of his colleagues. since 
Governor Richardson of California retired to private life. 


He took the nearest job at 


When the lumber camps closed 
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The Pulse of the West 
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GALE, IN THE LOS ANGELES TIMES 


McAdoo About Nothing 





GAL®, IN THE LOS ANGELES TIMES 
This Isn’t Getting Us Anywhere! 





(Cartoons of the Month 


Western and National -Affairs as Interpreted by Cartoonists in the West 





















































BISHOP, IN THE PORTLAND, ORE 


In Need of a Cleaner 


, JOURNAL 





BRONSTRUP, IN THE SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


Always Room for One More 
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interesting Westerners 








“White Eagle’ and “Children 
of the Sun” 


An Interpreter of Astronomy 
An Aerial Timber Cruiser 
A Soldier-Statesman 


A Chinese Champion Speller 


She Models Indians 


RED patriarch, his bronzed 

face lined with deep emo- 

tion, seats himself upon a 

studio doorstep in Spokane, 

Washington, mixes ki-na-ki- 

nik with his tobacco and watches thin 

wisps of blue smoke curl from his pipe; a 

young brave recites the most sacred 

legends of his tribe. They are there not 

merely to have their faces and legends re- 

produced but because they have found a 

champion 1 in Mrs. John Bruce Dodd. To 

them she is “White Eagle,” so christened 

because her recording of Indian legends 

and her art creations belong to “fone who 
soars in the heavens.” 

Mrs. Dodd, internationally known as 
originator of the “Children of the Sun,”’ 
interprets the North American Indian 
character by painting dolls and figures 
from life. 

With a compelling desire to study art 
and a realization that doll love has lived 
through the ages and occupies an impor- 
tant place in the traditions of many coun- 
tries, Mrs. Dodd in 1919 took her son 
Jack, then nine years old, with her to the 
Art Institute of Chicago. She had a 
vision, later to materialize in a business 
with the two former college chums as co- 
partners; a business motivated by a desir¢ 
to perpetuate the romance and pictur- 
esqueness of the Red Man and to weave 








@ Lost Cub and Lone Ow!, quaint, lovable. 
Mrs. Dodd’s Indian models range from a 
few inches in length to life-size figures for 
museums and are inimitable conceptions of 
America’s first citizens 
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about the dolls tribal customs and tradi- 
tions. She was graduated from the Insti- 
tute in 1922. Meanwhile Jack, who had 
entered the children’s classes and had 
modeled cub bears, Indians and pack 
trains like those out in his glorious West, 
had won honorable mention from his 
school and had captivated public atten- 
tion. He has now attained his boyish 
ambition, for his Boy Scout activities have 
won the favor of the Blackfeet Indians 
and they have adopted him, with the 






























name ‘“Wa-Ka-Wa-Sani.” The North- 
west Indian Congress is held in Spokane 
every year and zest is added to the occa- 
sion by Jack and his mother. Among fre- 
quent studio guests are Mrs. Dodd’s spon- 
sors, Paul G. Wapato, Great Chief of the 
Northwest Indian Congress, and Mary 
Lloyd, National President of the Eagle 
Feather Club, for it 1s in their tribe that 
Mrs. Dodd is an adopted daughter. 

A visit to the studio, where are dolls in 
every stage of the making, with orders 
waiting to be filled, finds the “Children of 
the Sun” bedecked with feathers, mocca- 
sins and leggings, and wrapped in colorful 
blankets cut from larger Indian blankets. 
With each, no two of which are exactly 
alike, is a quaint Indian legend. One can 
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almost hear the tom-toms, so true to type 
are they, and expect Hyas Tyee, the great 
chief, to sound a warwhoop; or perhaps 
papoose Wa-Wa, almost ready to cry, may 
want to be strapped to the back of Tenas 
Kloochman, Little Woman; and Soaring 
Eagle, most dashing of the braves, may 
carry away Laughing Dawn. Tenas Tyee, 
Chinook, Curious Cub, Lone Owl and 
other dolls vary from the Lucky Nuts, a 
few inches in length, to life-size figures for 
museums. A new series of Alaskan Indian 
dolls, ‘‘Children of the Snow,” is 
being created. 

Jack Dodd superintends the arma- 
ture and casting departments while 
his mother paints and dresses the 
models. Dancing Wind and others 
of the ‘“‘Children” danced their way 
into the heart of a queen when Marie 
of Rumania saw them and requested 
a set be sent to the Royal Museum 
at Bucharest. Alonzo Victor Lewis, 
noted western sculptor, says, “‘Chil- 
dren of the Sun’ are masterly con- 
ceptions of America’s first citizens.” 

Mrs. Dodd is at present in Los An- 
geles where she is to 


Mrs. John Bruce 
Dodd’s genius for 
creating Indian mod- 
els 1s internationally 
known. Her studio 1s 
in Spokane and her 
business partner 15 
her son Jack (at left). 
Both are adopted 
members of the Black- 
feet tribe. “Children 
of the Sun’ is a fasci- 
nating series of 
Indian dolls 


model “Children of the Missions,” using 
as subjects the Indian and Spanish children 
participating in the Mission Play by John 
Stephen McGroarty at San Gabriel. 

In nearly every country except our own, 
dolls play an important part in carrying 
down tradition. Rome offered dolls to 
Venus; in Japan, marriage dolls become 
heirlooms. Mrs. Dodd’s art is serious in 
its purpose, for each of these “Children of 
the Sun’”—stoical chieftains, tribal 
mothers, merry children and pouting 
papooses—has an individual legend long 
antedating the coming of the white man. 
Symbols of a vanishing people, they have 
historic significance, for is not the Indian, 
after all, America’s own? 


Grace W. Hitcucock. 
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She is a 
Star Writer 
LORENCE 


Armstrong 
Grondal of Seattle 
has attained national 
recognition in the 
fields of astronomy 
and mythology. Her 
book, “The Music of 
the ‘Spheres,” pub- 
lished last year by 
Macmillan, has the 
sub-title, “A Nature- 
lover’s Astronomy.” 
It gives a scientific 
description of the 
heavens against a 
colorful and romantic 
background, the star- 
myths that originated 
in ancient days. The 
book has won the 
praise of astronomers 
and literary critics, 
and has created a 
popular interest in the 
study of the stars. 
“The Music of the Spheres” won the 
favor of the publishing house and re- 
ceived popular approval because it is 
more than an exposition of the latest 
theories and facts of astronomical science. 
Artfully interwoven with factos of nova 
and nebulae, of constellation and comet, 
are the stories of Andromeda the Princess, 
Perseus the Hero and other romances 
hitherto found only in legendaries. 

Mrs. Grondal began her explorations in 
science and mythology when a girl. 
At the University of Washington she 
specialized in evolution, zoology and 
astronomy. While still a student she 
married Bror L. Grondal, now a 
professor in the Forestry School of 
the University. For several years 
she had no interests outside of 
home, husband and children. Then, 
in the spare moments of house- 
keeping hours, she returned to the 
study of scientific books. Astron- 
omy became her favorite because of 
the supreme beauties which shone 
around its mathematical facts and 
figures and because of the fascinat- 
ing myths woven about the stars in 
times when they were sources of the 
greatest mysteries to mankind. She 
was impressed by the fact that no 
book combined their romance and 
reality in a series of pictures, so she 
conceived the idea of writing such a 
book herself. It was begun with 
notes made as she went about her 
domestic duties, notebook and pen- 
cil in an apron pocket. The notes 
grew in bulk; composition began; a 
typewriter was purchased. Mrs. 
Grondal trained herself to write in a 
roomful of children, as she would call 
in those of the neighbors to frolic with 
her own little daughter and son. 

“It was a struggle, but in this 
way my children were not deprived 
of playmates and I was there to 
keep watch over them,” she said. 


“There were eight years of this rout- 
ine, but here, at last, is my book.” 
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“The Music of the Spheres” repre- 
sents not only painstaking _ scientific 
research in the highly technical field of 
astronomy but similar research in the field 
of mythology. Mrs. Grondal even 
studied the geology of Greece and in- 
formed herself about the topography, 
vegetation and animal life of that land. 
Yet she developed the style of a literary 
artist and learned to draw. Her own 
illustrations decorate the text. 





C With a fifty-pound topographic camera strapped 
about him, William C. Brubaker 
timber of the 


“ce by >? 
cruises 
Northwest, 


the territory to be mapped 
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Interesting Westerners 


the tall 
Shooting one hundred 
8xro-inch pictures without reloading while his pilot 
speeds in straight lines 8000 to 10,000 feet over 
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Astronomy and myth- 
ology, fact and fancy 
—these two divergent 
elements have been 
brought into literary 
apposition by Florence 
Armstrong Grondal in 
“The Music of the 
Spheres,” a book with 
the sub-title, ““A Na- 
ture - lover’s Astrono- 
my,” which has won 
sctentific praise and 
stimulated star study 


“T was not at all 
concerned about ac- 
ceptance after I had 
sent out the manu- 
script and drawings,” 
she said. ‘The book 
had been my com- 
panion for so many 
years. I would have 
welcomed its return, 
so that I could work 
with it again. But 
Macmillan published 
it as it was.” 

Mrs. Grondal is 
completing ‘The Sun Chariot,” “a fairy 
tale for grown-ups.” Success has not 
changed the simplicity of her life. She is 
still what old-fashioned folk admiringly 
call ‘‘a home body.” James STEVENS. 


He Maps the Earth 
ILLIONS of acres of timberland 


have changed hands in the West 
through the time-honored system of cruis- 
er’s estimate and township plat. The 
buyer accepted the estimated foot- 
age and paid the price. Often, how- 
ever, the terrain was so defiant to 
logging methods that the timber 
remained inaccessible. 

But now the prospective timber 
purchaser takes no such chances. 
He calls William C. Brubaker of 
Portland, Oregon, providing the 
location is in one of the North 
Pacific states, and the sale is made 
or lost through a magnifying glass 
leveled at a pictorial map of the 
stand, “‘shot” from 8000 to 10,000 
feet above the trees. 

“T first learned to fly in 1920,” said 
Brubaker, who in spite of his daring 
occupation is modest in appraisal 
of his work. “Originally I was a 
studio photographer but saw in the 
fine camera results achieved by the 
United States air service a future 
commercial application. Mapping 
of coast-lines, harbors, mountains, 
difficult terrains, river channels, irri- 
gation and power projects, real- 
estate ventures and factory sites 
has been done for several years. 
In the Pacific Northwest the prin- 
cipal asset is timber, but flying over 
vast uncharted stands of timber 
presents obstacles in the way of 
landing, if a flyer is forced down, 
and few care to take these chances. 
Should anything go wrong, and no 
motor, not even the most highly 
developed known, is proof against 
quitting, a drop into a jungle of tree- 
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tops is a sure crack-up for the plane. If 


pilot and photographer are lucky enough to 
escape death, days may elapse before aid 
arrives or they find their way out. But it’s 
a fascinating game, growing in economic 
importance, and IJ intend to stick with it.” 

The aerial photographer carries a pilot 
because one man cannot manage the 
“ship” and the fifty-pound topographic 
camera at the same time. The camera is 
strapped about him and shoots one hun- 
dred 8x1o-inch pictures without reloading. 
After a picture is taken a new film slips 
automatically into place. The pilot speeds 
in straight lanes over the territory to be 
mapped. Successive shots are taken. 
Then the film is developed and the pic- 
tures so overlapped and pasted together 
that the final result is a composite of the 
tract. Brubaker has spent hundreds of 
hours over forests and often is in the air 
five or more hours in a day. So clear are 
the photographs that an actual tree count 
is frequently possible. Dead standing 
timber appears as tiny white stars. Down 
trees are readily discernible. Owing to 
difference of shading, even various species 
can be distinguished, and height and size 
estimated. Contours stand out and are 
of immense importance. Brubaker has 
mapped the Bull Run timber reserve, 
headquarters for Portland’s water supply, 
where the city expects to expand its sys- 
tem. He believes that it will soon be im- 
possible to sell big stands without a com- 
plete pictorial map of them. 

“Yes, I’ve been lucky so far,” he said. 
‘We have had several forced landings but 
always glided into a meadow without 
breaking-up. However, I’m going to buy 
a parachute. The next time might be the 
one I'd need it.” Mev Wuarton. 


Interesting Westerners 


He Carries On for Humanity 





@ Buron Fitts, Lieutenant Governor of Cali- 
fornia, has given distinguished and devoted 
aid to the American Legion, a “square 
deal” for disabled and other ex-service men 
and women of the Nation his unselfish object 


URON FITTS is Lieutenant 

Governor of California, but a 
greater distinction than political promi- 
nence lies in the fact that he is the staunch 
ally of a humane cause, the American 
Legion. Various relief measures passed 
for the benefit of California’s war veterans 
are directly traceable to his helpful spirit. 





She Won a 
Spelling 


Contest 


N_ eleven-year-old Chinese girl 

won the spelling championship of 
the sixth grade from a group of seventy- 
one rising young Americans accredited the 
best spellers i in their grades from each of 
Portland’s grammar schools, at a contest 
held in Portland, Oregon, under the aus- 
pices of The Oregonian. The winner was 
little Jane Delores Wong, one of a number 
of children of Wong On, prominent Chinese 
merchant, and Mrs. On, in whose home 
Chinese is spoken exclusively. Jane is 
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called Wong Sung Yok by mem- 
bers of her family, and according 
to Chinese custom attends the 
local school of the Chinese Re- 
public where she is a member 
of the sixth grade, with studies 
in Chinese subjects like geog- 
raphy, literature and grammar, 
similar to her studies in the 


She with- 


Atkinson school of Portland. 


stood a barrage of words like “‘collat- 

eral,” “banquet,” “conceal” and “amend- 
b 

ment,” words that an older person 


sometimes stumbles over. She misspelled 
“luxury” but her nearest competitor 
missed it on a technicality, so Jane was 
called back to spell the final word cor- 
rectly, and was able to carry home to dis- 
play proudly to her family a dainty wrist- 
watch, The Oregonian’s award to each 
successful contestant. G. Bowen. 
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Few men have given as unselfishly of time 
and energy, but in the giving he has found 
a measure of satisfaction, for he realizes 
that the widows and orphans of the state’s 
veterans will be comfortably cared for by 
reason of his endeavors. 

Born on a farm in northern Texas, Fitts 
experienced a struggle from early child- 
hood when his parents went to Oklahoma 
where he had his training in tilling the 
soil. In 1906 the family moved to Los 
Angeles. Here he gained an education by 
dint of incessant labor and sacrifice. He 
worked his way through school and col- 
lege as a delivery boy, and while attending 
law college devoted spare time during the 
day to practical work in a law office 
where he acquired experience in legal pro- 
cedure. Following his legal education in 
the University of Southern California, 
College of Law, he was admitted to the 
bar in 1916 and engaged in active practice 
in Los Angeles, but on the day the United 
States entered the World War he enlisted 
as a “buck private.” After the usual 
hardening process in the ranks he was 
sent to the first officer’s training camp at 
the Presidio in San Francisco where he re- 
ceived his commission as Second Lieuten- 
ant of Infantry and later was assigned to 
the gist Division at Camp Lewis, with 
which he went overseas and saw much 
active service under shell-fire. In the 
battle of the Meuse-Argonne he was per- 
manently disabled by a high explosive 
shell, sacrificing a knee and being other- 
wise wounded. 

After his discharge from the Letterman 
Hospital in San Francisco in 1919, Fitts 
re-engaged in the practice of law. He was 
appointed Deputy District Attorney of 
Los Angeles county in 1920, was rapidly 
advanced to the head of his department 
and in 1923 made Chief Deputy, in which 
position he prosecuted some outstand- 
ing criminal cases. Having made an ex- 
haustive study of the failure of our crimi- 
nal law adequately to protect woman- 
hood, human life and property, he was 
one of the first men in the state to advo- 
cate a modification and simplification of 
criminal procedure. 

His valiant fight in behalf of veterans of 
the World War is most notable. Repeat- 
edly he went before Congress for the pur- 
pose of securing adequate legislation for 
the veterans, although suffering almost 
constantly from his wounds and numerous 
operations. When Hanford McNider, 
then Commander of the American Legion 
and present Assistant Secretary of War, 
visited California, he praised Fitts’ heroic 
work unstintingly, as did General Foch 
who was touring the United States at the 
time. 

In 1920 Fitts was elected Department 
Commander of the American Legion in 
California, succeeding Dr. David P. Bar- 
rows, then President of the University of 
California. While State Commander he 
devoted his energies to securing a square 
deal for disabled and other ex-service men 
and women of the Nation. In sponsoring 
a bill to facilitate the purchase of homes 
and farms by California veterans of all 
wars, and a bill to aid those whose educa- 
tfon had been interrupted by military duty, 
he has performed an invaluable service 
in rehabilitating war veterans. 

C. CrypE Cook. 
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The West at Washington 


A Genial Discussion of 
Politics in General and of 
Edward A. Selfridge 


in Particular 


VERY school boy knows how 

prime ministers and grand 

viziers tend to oust kings and 

kinglets. Almost every ancient 

absolute government had two 
parts—the shell and the substance—the 
nominal government, the king, and the 
real government which was the grand 
vizier, the chief minister or 
maybe the major domo. 

In our times all limited 
monarchies are composed of a 
shell of power and the reality 
of power. England and Italy, 
for example. A bobby in front 
of Buckingham palace once 
told me, in a matter of fact 
way, that the British people 
kept their kings and queens 
only for exhibition purposes, 
and then only on the implied 
condition that they made good 
as exhibits. A king may be 
so much more spectacular 
than a president or a prime 
minister! 

The essential framework of 
our own government is such 
that there can be no permanent 
fission of the nominal and the 
real executive power. A weak 
president may be the figure- 
head for some stronger man 
behind the scenes, but the 
relation ends with the pres- 
idential term. It leaves no 
tradition and establishes no 
precedent. The American 
presidency is not a connecting 
link, a serene background for 
politics, a sort of symbol of the 
national soul. It is the gov- 
ernment. If the president were 
elected for life an invisible 
government might enmesh 
him. But it is impossible to 
build up within four, or even 
eight, years any “control” that can be 
passed on to the enchainment of a new 
man in the office. 

Nevertheless the eternal struggle of the 
actual with the nominal, of fact with 
fiction, of practice with theory, goes on all 
through our government. With an occa- 
sional exception, departments administer 
cabinet members, instead of being admin- 
istered by them. Most cabinet members 
are unescapably rubber stamps. They 
areordinarily helpless before the numbers 
of their personnel, the experienced bureau 
and division chiefs, and the precedent, 
tradition and convention that go to make 
up an immortal whole. In all ordinary 


affairs the federal government is an en- 
trenched bureaucracy. 


Presidents and 
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cabinet members may come and go, but 
more and more are we ruled by ten oligar- 
chies. If you want to get something done 
in Washington, see the line officers and 
keep away from the chiefs; they will sign 
where they are told to. 

Viewed from another angle, there is an 
interesting evolution going on in the 
Government in response to changing con- 
ditions. International relations are be- 
coming more and more economic, and 
foreign offices are becoming more and 
more obsolete. In the days when nations 
went to war over a matter of international 
etiquette foreign offices were right in their 
conversational element. Now that the 





( Edward A. Selfridge 


tariff on cheese may have more to do with 
international amity than a court recep- 
tion, and international I. O. U.’s over- 
shadow protocols, foreign offices are giv- 
ing place to commerce departments. 
Diplomats are becoming as obsolete as 
matchlocks except as they become glori- 
fied sales managers for their nations. 
Ministers and ambassadors may still scin- 
tillate socially, but nobody takes them 
very seriously any more unless they re- 
cast their roles. They are merely ornate 
delivery boys for pompous international 
correspondence. 

With the shift of the center of gravity 
from the diplomatic to the trade side of 
international relations, our own Depart- 
ment of Commerce is becoming more and 
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By Theodore M. Knappen 


SunseEtT’s Staff Correspondent 
at the National Capital 


more a foreign office, according to 1927 
models. It has never been able to wrest 
the consular service from the State De- 
partment, but it has been able to break 
through the dignity, somnolency and 
ceremony of that department and galvan- 
ize the consuls into useful activity from 
the point of view, say, of selling shoes to 
Kafhirs, instead of writing verbose dis- 
courses on the possibilities of a canal line 
from Timbuctoo to Bagdad. 
You see the consular service is 
in the State Department, but 
when it works it is effectively in 
the Department of Commerce. 


OW, if the State Depart- 
ment had turned the con- 
sular service over to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the evolu- 
tion might have stopped right 
there. But it didn’t, and I 
rather expect that the conse- 
quent step of the latter de- 
partment will make ministers 
and ambassadors as_ purely 
decorative a few years hence as 
a society military organization. 
The Commerce boys united a 
forward pass and a run around 
the end of the “high-hatters” in 
the State Department when 
they got Congress to authorize 
“trade commissioners.” These 
men are increasing in number 
and influence. They get the 
business. While the vestigial 
diplomats deliver their circum- 
locutory and stilted messages 
back and forth around the 
world, the trade commissioners 
are “talking turkey” in com- 
mon, everyday language right 
in the offices of the men they 
are dealing with. Not only 
that but the new field of inter- 
national relations is so strange 
to many of the survivors from 
the golden age of diplomacy 
that they gladly call in the regular 
fellows when they encounter a packing 
box or some other low object having 
to do with trade. Trade commis- 
sioners are in a fair way to become the 
real if not the only international antennae 
of the future. That’s the way I feel about 
it, especially just after escaping from the 
unreal atmosphere of the state depart- 
ment. I admit that the theory is mine ex- 
clusively, though not copyrighted. The 
tendency apparently is to have one am- 
bassador for each great industry, steel, 
automobiles, typewriters, etc., or perhaps 
a plenipotentiary from industry in gen- 
eral with aides learned in the ins and outs 
of particular commodities. 
(Continued on page 79) 
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NE of the finest examples of 
Italy’s influence in western 
home-architecture 1s the house 
of Samuel Beekman in Los 
Angeles. No alien note 1n- 
trudes. Even the planting 
conveys a Latin atmosphere 
to the whole. The four largest 
shrubs of pyramidal shape 
are exceptional specimens of 
arboruitae. ,The jars hold 
boxwood, and the prevalent 
growth 1s in tones of green. 
Subdued coloring 1s seen 1n 
the roof of variegated tile. A 
rear porch 1s colonnaded and 
opens to a terrace 


DETAIL of the beautiful 
doorway is shown at the left. 
The decorations above the 
lintel of this dignified en- 
trance include the suggestion 
of a crest, and the entire de- 
sign 1s a modified copy of an 
actual doorway in Italy. The 
beam 15 stone, carved by hand 
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Residence of W. /. Honnold . 
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Photo by Margaret Craig 


EL-AIR,”’ the estate of W. F. HE small house of English features. The planning of the in- 
Honnold, is delightfully lo- style illustrated below com- terior, as shown by the floor diagram 
cated in a California mead- bines an exceptionally at- on another page, is_ particularly 
owland overlooking a wide tractive exterior with a well arranged worthy of study. In addition to the 
sweep of rolling country dot- and equipped interior. It is also essential living-room, dining-room 
ted with native oaks. High economically planned, for, with a and kitchen there are two bedrooms, 
protecting walls give privacy breadth of but thirty-six feet and a an excellent sleeping-porch and a 
to the residence. The gates are maximum depth of forty-seven feet, charming little breakfast-room. The 
wrought iron in elaborate de- it contains seven rooms and bath, two outside walls of the sleeping- 
signs, at the various entrances besides many closets and built-in porch are given over almost entirely to 


(Continued on page 76) 
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@ Sunroom and dining-room 
in the home of Samuel Beek- 
man. The interior through- 
out expresses a discriminat- 
ing taste tn harmony of 
finishing and furnishing 
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typhoon and a Spanish Armada on for 
tonight, and now you want”—crumpling 
the order in his hand—“you want a wo- 
man burned at the stake. Dodgast it, 
we aint got time to burn up a woman! My 
gang is half dead now. You and the other 
funny tapered-tube wavers have kept 
them working day and night. This last 
job will put them all in the cemetery.” 

But an unruffled director, used to han- 
dling explosive stars and_ technicians, 
calmly explains that last-minute changes 
in his script demand that a witch be burned 
at the stake. ““What’s one woman between 
friends, anyhow? Most certainly noth- 
ing to get excited about. It is too bad 
that the gang is overworked but they’re 
getting double overtime, aren’t they? To 
suspend production would mean expensive 
overhead and an idle cast, so let’s get it 
over with, eh?” 

And so the buck being satis- 
factorily passed back to the 
poor old miracle man, he once 
more buckles up his belt and 
does the impossible—quickly. 

All of which tickles a certain 
star and director immensely. 
They dance out of the projec- 
tion room to congratulate the 
miracle man. But a miracle 
man smart enough to burn a 
woman at the stake without 
one single scorch to her person 
is also far too smart to await 
congratulations— and more 
work. In some hillside bunga- 
low, beside a _ disconnected 
telephone, he twists and 
moans—an utterly exhausted 
man. He mutters in his sleep: 
“Have a heart, old man, I can’t 
build Egypt in a week. Give me ten days.” 

Santa Claus hasn't a thing on the mir- 
acle man. For in the property depart- 
ment hang toys of all kinds. Here a tiny 
castle, complete to the last detail; there, 
an assortment of ships that range from 
ocean liners to submarines—each minia- 
ture made by a craftsman expert in his 
line. To state.that the miracle man can 
make anything is not so very far out of the 
way. And when one considers that daily 
orders run from 12-ton Sphinxes to hand- 
carved house flies why you can realize 

that these men must be wizards. No one 
but a wizard could get away with it. 

One miracle man has made mechanical 
flies, bees, and other insects. Recently 
he was called upon to equip a gigantic 
alligator with wings and tusks, thus trans- 
forming it into a dragon. Again a replica 
of the electric chair was needed. And 
with only a photograph of the death- 
dealing instrument, the wizard prepared 
an exact duplicate in one day’s time. 

Once a Niagara was needed, so the mir- 
acle man procured a fire engine which did 
the trick. A trick fire was needed, one 
which would burn, and yet not injure 
priceless furniture. But let the miracle 


What 


man explain how it was done: 

‘A wood fire won’t photograph for the 
screen. Hence, it was my job to concoct 
a chemical that would give every appear- 
ance of roaring flames. 


Give me your 
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finest piece of antique furniture and I will 
set it all ablaze with this chemical, then 
return it to you unscathed. Or I can set 
an elaborate room, filled with rare fur- 
nishings, afire—let it burn for fully five 
minutes, then extingu’sh the fire and bet 
you any amount that you cannot trace a 
single effect of the flames—even on the 
most delicate wall paper. 

“To see this flaming room on the screen 
you wouldn’t give a dime for anything in 
it, yet not one single bit of tapestry has 
been scorched, nor even the polish burned 
from the furniture. But here’s the catch; 
the chemical I use will flame just so long 
without burning. Two seconds overtime 
and the whole works are ruined. Conse- 
quently, this kind of camera shooting de- 
mands split-second timing on the part 


The Linemen 


By Marion STEWARD 


Armored in insulation, seated high, 
Supplied with serpent coils of copper wire, 
Perched far above the traffic roaring by, 
Those cautious men must handle hidden frre. 


Must handle fire—yes, and direct its course, 
That fire through which our messages leap far 
When wires have led the current from its source— 


magic trolls those electricians are! 


of the director, myself and the staff.” 

This particular miracle man is noted 
for the fact that he can make dynamite 
stand up on its hind legs and do tricks. 
He has yet to be burned from explosives 
of his own brewing. Dynamite, ont she 
wont—because her master knows and 
understands her likes and dislikes. In 
other words, he is a good mixer—some- 
times mixing as high as twenty different 
kinds of powder to get the desired screen 
effects. 


HE original Mayflower, history re- 

lates, cost approximately four 
thousand dollars. Charlie Ray’s miracle 
man brought a replica before the lens that 
cost Ray sixty-five thousand dollars, a 
direct contradiction of the idea that mira- 
cle men are employed to create illusions as 
money saving devices. Many tons of ma- 
chinery beneath the Hollywood Mayflower, 
designed to heave and toss the ship in 
the terrific screen hurricane, added to the 
realism of the picture. But today there 
crumbles a ramshackle heap of decaying 
structure over which wheels a faithful 
flock of seagulls. It is the bad ship May- 
flower which cargoed her captain, Charlie 
Ray, to bankruptcy and failure. Ray 
fooled the gulls but not the movie-going 
public. They didn’t like “The Courtship 
of Miles Standish.” And Charlie is sadder 


but wiser. 
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Time was when the motion picture 
camera could not tell a lie. Its glittering 
scientific eye would accurately record 
more infinitesimal points in a minute than 
the human eye could detect in a week. It 
saw things as they were—absolutely. It 
was so darned truthful that it leaned over 
backward. But today the camera can 
spot Ananias fourteen publicity men and 
take them all for a buggy ride. So skill- 
fully does it lie to millions that only a few 
know when it is not telling the truth. 

Ninety per cent of the spectacular film 
performances — bursting dams, earth- 
quakes, and the like, are made by the 
Williams Traveling Mat process. Any 
spot on the globe may be used as a back- 
ground and the action desired fitted into 
it at the studio laboratory. Directors are 
now apt to draft their backgrounds from a 
geographical magazine, even from a pic- 
ture hanging on your home 
wall. In other words it is no 
trick at all to have you walk 
around in the foreground of 
your favorite picture, yet do it 
so realistically that your friend, 
when the film is run off, will 
swear that you were actually 
on the spot where the picture 
was taken. Here’s how it is 
done. 

In an art store last winter, 
you picked up a post card of a 
great hotel in Shanghai. It so 
happened (we'll have to imag- 
ine this) that your uncle, who 
was a war correspondent, was 
to visit there shortly, so you 
addressed the card to a friend 
in Los Angeles and gave it to 
your uncle to mail from China. 
In due time your California friend received 
the card postmarked “China.” 

Now this friend was a practical joker 
like yourself. And so decided to beat you 
at your own game. So he took the card 
to the miracle man, Frank Williams, and 
at Williams’ instructions put on tropical 
clothing and walked around in front of a 
white drop while Williams cranked the 
camera. 

Sometime later you were very much 
surprised to receive a can of negative 
film. A local theatre manager was pre- 
vailed upon to run it through the projec- 
tion machine for you and—lo and behold. 
There was your Los Angeles’ friend walk- 
ing around in front of that great hotel in 
China. 

It is probable that your friend believed 
had been in China. But you would 

et a thousand dollars that he had actual- 
ly been there. Wasn’t that strip of film 
concrete evidence? But don’t get any 
wild ideas in your head about Reno. Frank 
Williams isn’t in the alimony business! 

However, from this you can understand 
how it is possible to take movies of a war, 
fire or flood, and later have these raging 
elements kill, burn or drown your photo- 
play favorites without injuring them. 
And hence, you see, your star isn’t neces- 
sarily in any danger even though shells or 
raging flames are bursting all around her. 
She may not be there at all; she can be 
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fitted into the scheme later from another 
bit of positive film. Which permits her to 
carry enormous life insurance. And the 
insurance companies most certainly 
wouldn’t stand for that were she doing 
these daredevil things. The miracle man 
knows his celluloid onions. 

Sometimes, however, a camera will 
wave its little crank, wink humorously 
with its all-seeing eye, and tell the truth 
in the form of a ruined illusion. Re- 
cently a script demanded that a certain 
character walk upon the waters. The 
camera, striving to picture an actual 
truth for once, was overzealous—with the 
result that he was filmed walking two feet 
above the waters—upon thin air. Which 
was a decided improvement upon the 
original miracle but totally impractical 
fcr picture purposes. And at times like 
this the miracle man—in this case the 
chap who cranks the camera—buckles up 
his belt, adds one more calculation to the 
last batch of figures and forces his tem- 
peramental charge to see what it doesn’t 
see. You too. 

By photographing tiny replicas the 
miniature is secured. Here, the ultra- 
speed camera causes the miracles. A 
miniature shot with the normal-speed 
camera appears faked, due to the fact 
that small objects do not move with the 
same ponderous deliberation of those that 
are life size. 

When a real building collapses it takes 
several minutes for the debris to settle. 
But a miniature of that building, two feet 
in height, would fall to the ground in- 
stantly. Thus, you see the speed of the 


The Miracle Man of the Screen: 


two actions differs utterly. Sea waves 
move with irresistible weight and power. 
Artificial waves, created in a tank that 
contains a miniature ocean liner, pro- 
duce a dinky splashing. Agitate the 
water with paddles and tow the tiny 
liner across the tank at lightning speed 
with underwater wires, and to the naked 
eye the ship has merely bobbed up and 
down in its ridiculous dash upon the 
plaster rocks. All of which is not so good. 

Meanwhile the ultra-speed camera has 
been cranking—shooting five pictures 
where the normal speed camera takes only 
one. Five times as fast, and, incidentally, 
retarding the action that number of times. 
This makes all the difference in the world 
on the silver sheet. For now instead of 
foolish blobs of water great waves undu- 
late slowly and ponderously. Hundreds 
of tons of water rise and fall—seemingly. 
No longer bobbing up and down like a 
cork, the screen shows a great liner rolling 
and pitching to its death. Movies of the 
real occurrence could not be more con- 
vincing. 


O storm effects have ever ap- 
proached those brought about in 
“The Old Homestead.” A_ battery of 
these storm agitators (wind machines— 
airplane motors and propellers) will tear 
loose anything that isn’t set in concrete. 
And when you see a screen cyclone wipe 
a whole village off the sheet remember 
that you are seeing an actuality, and that 
the wind machine is the ingenious brain- 
child of the miracle man. 
James Cruze’s miracle man went out 





Fred Gilman Jopp 


into the great open spaces of the West 
without a single Covered Wagon. He 
constructed five hundred of them on the 
spot where the scenes were taken and un- 
der conditions exactly similar to those en- 
countered by the original pioneers. And 
he did it in record time. But now to prove 
that the miracle man really is versatile. 
With this mechancial job finished he was 
faced with another—one far more serious 
—that of protecting the players and ca- 
meramen from the herd of wild buffalo 
used in the picture. He pulled a Buffalo 
Bill—a thrilling hip shot that brought 
down a crazed brute directly in front of 
the lens. Had this one bullet not found 
its mark between the bull’s eyes, Holly- 
wood would have been shy its best 
director. 

It is the mission of the miracle man to 
construct illusions for the camera—scien- 
tifically and artistically. Without his 
genius the entertainment of the screen 
would suffer woefully. Many times 
scenes would be impossible to portray be-. 
cause of prohibitive expense. This is the 
reason for trick photography—this and 
the fact that trick photography makes it 
possible to create the illusion of danger 
without subjecting the players to un- 
reasonable risk. 

The miracle man never exceeds the 
bounds of plausibility, except of course in 
comedies. He never aims to insult your 
intelligence. What illusions he creates 
can really be done. Every one of them is 
possible. But illusion is all that is 
needed—and so you get that instead of 
the real thing. 





Uncovering a Ghost City 


If this is the right explanation, it follows 
ipso facto, that Tell-en Nasbeh is indeed 
the Biblical Mizpah repeatedly referred to 
in the Old Testament narrative. 

Another find which throws much light 
upon the pre-exilic period was an ancient 
temple which must antedate the Josiahan 
reformation in the year 600 B.C. It will 
be recalled by Bible students that an edict 
was issued by that king forbidding all 
formal worship outside the temple of 
Jerusalem. There are a number of Bible 
passages that either state openly or leave 
the reader to infer that there was a sanc- 
tuary at Mizpah, long before the temple at 
Jerusalem had been even contemplated. 
It was at the temple in Mizpah that Saul, 
first king of Israel was crowned by the 
venerable Samuel, and even as late as the 
Maccabean period, at the very dawn of 
the Christian era, references to this ancient 
sanctuary were made. As the excava- 
tions were proceeding within the inner 
walls of the city last spring, a long room 
with strongly built walls began to emerge 
from the debris. The size of the emerging 
walls at once suggested to Dr Fisher, of 
the University of Chicago, who was with 
the expedition at this juncture and who 
had much previous experience in excavat- 
ing Semitic remains, the possibility of a 
temple. He drew a sketch of the plan to 
which the rest of the room would conform 
should it prove to be a temple. The antici- 
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pated plans proved correct. There were 
three large, parallel rooms which were 
disposed at right angles to the long en- 
trance room facing southeast. The 
central room doubtless contained the altar 
of incense and other objects associated 
with the cultus. The two flanking rooms 
must have been for the priests. In one 
of them were found flint knives perhaps 
used in circumcision. In front, and 
slightly to the east, of the temple we 
found a large rock antrap with numerous 
cup marks. About one side of it the sur- 
face rock had caved in upon diminutive 
grottos in which were found small, black 
juglets and remnant of objects that may, 
at an earlier period, have been parts of 
funerary deposits. It seemed an exceed- 
ingly probable inference that this out- 
crop of rock was the ancient high place, 
or place of sacrifice, connected with the 
temple, for, as is well known, animal 
sacrifices were not offered in the temple, 
but outside and in front of it. Here is 
a concrete bit of evidence that demon- 
strates completely the contention that 
has been made by modern scholarship 
for many decades that before the time of 
Deuteronomy, some 600 B. C. there were 
other sanctuaries in Israel that were as 
legitimate in the sight of their contem- 
porary adherents as places of worship as 
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was the sanctuary at Jerusalem, places 
that fell into disuse only because they 
were outlawed by the more powerful 
priesthood of the capital. 

“Tt is difficult,” said Professor Bade in 
commenting upon this find, “to describe 
our feelings as we stood in this ancient 
sanctuary and viewed the simple grandeur 
of the architectural plan laid bare by the 
pick and shovel. For untold centuries this 
sanctuary had stood here as the symbol 
of man’s upward strivings to nations long 
since perished from history and a rallying 
point for widely divergent peoples. It 
occurred to me that it would be appro- 
priate to hold divine services within its 
walls once more. Edward Kelsey, head 
of the Quaker Mission at Ramallah, in 
the immediate vicinity fell enthusiasti- 
cally in with the suggestion and notices 
were sent out to Christians, Jews and 
Mohammedans to come out and share in 
the service. In response to this invita- 
tion there gathered on the afternoon of 
May 8th a most colorful congregation of 
worshippers in and around the walls of 
the ancient sanctuary. More than 
twenty-five hundred years had elapsed 
since religious services had last been held 
there. Now, brought to light again, after 
that long time, the stately Hebrew poetry 
of the one hundred and twenty first 
Psalm, that may have been sung many 
times within its walls during the days of 
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its prosperity, was once more intoned 
there by the sonorous voice of president 
Magnus of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, and worshippers of three 
faiths, two of them undreamed of in the 
days of Israel, all of whom traced their 
origin to the spiritual movement that had 
here found one of its worthiest expres- 
sions, bowed before the God of all man- 
kind. It was a solemn and picturesque 
service, made the more impressive by the 
intermingling of colors and costumes of 
the various faiths there represented.” 

The laymen may wonder by what 
method the age of these ruins, as well as 
the relative antiquity of the various ob- 
jects within its walls, is determined. One 
of the most certain methods employed 
by modern antiquarians for ascertaining 
the age of any particular strata of finds 
is to note carefully the character of the 
pottery and other utensils at any partic- 
ular level. Garbage, in the ancient city 
was thrown out into the street and be- 
came in time a part of the debris under 
which the city was buried. Since the 
inhabitants literally buried themselves 
with their own debris it became necessary, 
with the passing of centuries, to build new 
stories to their structures. It becomes a 
relatively simple matter to compute the 
relative age of the pottery discovered in 
the various strata by a system of cross- 
reference to similar excavations in the 
same region. {n some of the cisterns de- 
scribed above, for example, fragments of 
lamps discovered in the top layers were 
of undoubted Israelite origin. As ex- 
cavations were made of these cisterns at 
the bottom, however, fragments of lamps 
were there discovered that were just as 
certainly remnant of Canaanitish life and 
culture and some may even antedate the 
Canaanite period. The housewives, as 
they came to draw water at night, would 


Uncovering a Ghost City: 





bring their lamps and occasionally one 
would fall into the cistern and there be- 
come buried in the sediment. And from 
so small a matter as a lamp, even, or 
from a fossil in a rock, the story of a city 
may be unfolded, chapter by chapter. 
Another favorite method of the ancients 
was to raze to the ground all structures 
of a conquered city and build anew upon 
the leveled ruins. Both of these processes 
have been at work in Mizpah and in each 
case the method of ascertaining the age of 


the remains is analogous. 
A MONG the interesting objects dis- 
covered inside the old citadel were 
tombs, hewn out of the solid bed-rock and 
remains of skeletons, evidently more than 
five thousand years old. More than 
seventy skeletons, all in a very poor state 
of preservation, were discovered in these 
tombs and from the utensils and jewelry 
found in the deposits it is evident they 
antedate the Bronze Age itself. 

Professor Bade, who has brought to 
light this astonishing ancient treasure, 
is a rare individual. He combines the 
most intense human qualities with an 
almost unbelievable degree of erudition. 
He is a man of many interests, in each of 
which he seems to excel. Some years ago 
the whole scholastic world was thrilled 
by the appearance of his book: ‘The 
Old Testament in the Light of Today.” 
It was a fresh and original contribution 
to a better appreciation of the Old Testa- 
ment in the light of modern scholarship. 
Since then he has edited the monumental 
volumes of John Muir, the California 
naturalist, of whom he was a great ad- 
mirer. 

On his way to Palestine last spring he 
stopped to lecture for the Anthropologi- 
cal Society of Vienna and also at the 
University of Greifswald. In each case he 
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spoke to the students in their native 
tongue and without notes. At the last- 
named institution, the presiding chair- 
man, one of the learned professors of the 
institution, warmly commended him for 
the eloquence with which he spoke a 
foreign tongue and remarked that it was 
the first time in the history of that institu- 
tion that an American lecturer had spoken 
without an interpreter. While there he 
personally supervised an expedition to 
the Salt ition at Hallstatt where he was 
instrumental in unearthing some very 
important anthropological finds. These 
mines were operated in the far distant 
past by the Illyrians and the salt found 
its way clear beyond the borders of 
Europe and over into Asia Minor. In 
an altitude of more than seven thousand 
feet above the sea level where shafts to 
a depth of four hundred feet are sunk 
into the mountain, he discovered remains 
of the ancient Illyrians in a perfect state 
of preservation. With the local author- 
ities he arranged an exchange for these 
finds by which he gets specimens of the 
famous Danube Valley pottery which, 
by reason of the intimate relation with 
Asia Minor and the Orient, will form an 
important adjunct to the proposed ex- 
hibits of antiquities at Berkeley. 

Before returning to the scene of his 
labors this last summer Professor Bade 
will devote himself to the task of editing 
and publishing the story of his finds. 
In view of the vast amount of detail to 
be covered and the extreme care with 
which each item must be preserved in its 
relation to the whole, this will be no 
small task. 

Meanwhile it will remain for some 
public spirited citizens of the West 
to provide at Berkeley an institution 
that shall be a worthy monument to these 


rich finds. 





Dark J/sland 


“Thanks just the same,” Griff told 
him. “I don’t need you. I’ve changed 
my mind. I’m going the other way.” 

Rouse shrugged his heavy shoulders, 
rolled away toward the landing pier and 
bellowed for his boat crew. Griff watched 
the Barracuda slip out of the harbor. 
But Orokolo was no longer visible. When 
he told his story to Captain Rouse he told 
it once too often. After drinking out of 
a bottle of white man’s magic water some 
sailors had taken him away to their ship. 


OAN grieved at Guam. 

Lieutenant Spence, by radio and 
cable, had confirmed that tragic letter, 
strangely forwarded from faraway sea 
depths. 

She had stayed on with the Spences, 
for the power of decision had ebbed out 
of her. Harriet was a great comfort. 
Jimmy like a brother. She felt at home in 
Agna now. Her father had instructed her 
to wait there until he came, and when the 
sea breeze stirred the palm fronds or the 
surf seethed along the reef she fancied 
that he, out of the infinity of the world- 
soul might be whispering consolation to her. 
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(Continued from page 23) 


Moreover, she could not yet bring herself 
to face the utter vacancy of the month’s 
voyage back to San Francisco. The 
great loneliness of the empty ocean, the 
casual acquaintances of shipboard who 
would intrude their small-talk into the 
isolation of her sorrow, the cabin that 
would be a cramping prison to her rest- 
lessness, the dragging tedium of the slow- 
moving days—the thought was almost 
terrifying. 

Harriet Spence devised many diver- 
sions for Joan: long hikes together among 
the plantations and into the hills, both 
marveling over flying foxes and hoping 
to see a Mariana deer; a stiff climb up 
Mount Chachao and along the hogback 
to Mount Tenjo, from which they could 
look down over Apra Harbor; a hunt for 
the edible nests of cliff swallows; junkets 
by motor and horseback to Spanish ruins 
at Umatac, where there had been a palace 
and a cathedral, and to Fort Santo Angel, 
which had repulsed attacks by pirates in 
its long-dead day. 

did his 


Lieutenant Spence share; 
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organized what he called a “world’s 
championship series” of baseball games 
between the scene and the Chamorros, 
played tennis with her on the plaza 
courts. One day he remarked, “There’s 
a new American in town. Rather a swell, 
too. He came in on yesterday’s freighter, 
oddly enough. The Governor is giving 
him a dinner tomorrow night, so he must 
be somebody. He has the best guest 
room at the Officers’ Club, too. I met 
him this morning. He seems to be an 
attractive chap. Name is Cheever.” 

“Are we asked to the Governor’s 
dinner?” This from Harriet. 

“Weare. Do we accept?” 

“Tt’s up to Joan, I think.” 

“Please do!” exclaimed Joan. “I'll 
stay at home or be your chauffeur. It’s 
time Harriet had a little vacation from 
me.’ 

“You're invited of course,” said Jimmy. 
“I believe it’s officially hoped that you, 
as the only unattached woman of naval 
station society, will be of special aid to 
the equally celibate Cheever.” 

“The Governor’s an old dear,” Joan 
said. “Please thank him for me and tell 
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him I don’t feel up to it yet. By the way, 
Ww hati is Mr. Cheever’s first name? 

“Julian. He hails from San Francisco 
and has credentials from the high and 
mighty.” 

“Why, I know him!” Joan exclaimed. 
“That 1s to say, I know people who know 
him. He’s Emery E. Ballinger’s private 
secretary.” 

“Was,” corrected Jimmy. ‘Mr. Bal- 
linger died about a month ago, he says.” 

“How strange!” 

“Why strange, Joan?” 

“Oh, nothing. Just a queer coinci- 
dence.” 

“Well,” said Harriet brightly, “since 
you and Mr. Cheever have friends i 
common back home, wouldn’t you like me 
to invite him to dinner?” 

“That would be nice,” 
“T’d like to meet him.” 

A few nights later Joan, wearing no 
hint of mourning, met Julian Cheever. 

“T feel that we are friends,” she told 
him. “I’ve heard my 
father speak of you.” 


Joan answered. 


E acknowledged 

her greeting with 
a pause, a tactful little 
interval of sympathetic 
silence, giving her to 
understand that he had 
heard of her bereavement 
(at the Officers’ Club, 
of course) and thought 
the kindest thing was to 


avoid the subject. She 
liked that. Then he 
said: 

“My employer and 


your father had a mutual 
interest or hobby. They 
never let me in on the 
secret. They were ar- 
ranging something that never came off, 
I think. But at least it has helped me to 
drop down into the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean and find a friend. I call this great 
luck.” 

“Arranging something that never came 
off.” Joan didn’t like that. Two years 
of her father’s work couldn’t be wiped out. 
Mr. Ballinger had everything planned 
in exact detail on paper, her father had 
said. 

Harriet’s dinner went off successfully. 
Julian explained his invasion of the South 
Seas. He was on pleasure bent, even if 
he had crept into Guam on a freighter; 
had chertered a schooner to pick him up 
at Guam in a week or two, then he would 
go a-cruising among the islands and may- 
be gather material for a book of travel. 

“What islands?” 

“Oh, these Ladrones, of course, for a 
starter; then the Pelews, the Carolines 
and others farther south.” He would 
probably catch a liner for home at Pago 
Pago. Or else at Papeete. 

“Quite a cruise,” remarked Lieutenant 
Spence, with professional interest. “You 
must be a good sailor, Mr. Cheever.” 

“T’ll be a better one when I get back to 
San Francisco,” laughed Julian. “Just 
now I can boast of nothing more than a 
large faith in Captain Rouse and the 
Barracuda. They have been well recom- 
mended.” 

That night Jimmy Spence confided to 
his wife that if Joan’s friend Cheever 
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thought he was going on a _ pleasure 
voyage he was due for the surprise of his 
life. 

“Furthermore,” he said, “‘the whole 
idea sounds pretty wild-eyed. That 
bird has more under his hat than he’s 
letting out.” 

“Your imagination is excellent, Jimmy” 
his spouse replied sleepily. ‘‘Forget it. 
I think he’s nice.” 

Jimmy forgot it. 

The next day Julian drove to the 
Spences in a rented car with a diversion 
to offer Joan. He had heard of a queer 
native custom of securing fish in sea pools 
at low tide and thought it might be worth 
seeing. Joan agreed and was fascinated 
by the strange forms of marine life that 
came to the. surface drugged with nar- 
cotic fruit juices, and by the excitement 
of the Chamorros as they speared, netted 
and dived for their helpless prey. There 
was a law against the practice, but that 
made the spectacle more interesting. 


Frost 


By Marverin C. McEtroy 


My window-pane is white with loveliness, 

White with the magic of a moonlit hour 
In garden of enchantment . . . 

Of glittering growth . . 
In frozen ecstasies of blade and bloom 

And fronds of pearl, so exquisitely curled. 
Mine for the memory’s swift garnering 

For some far hour of dream— 

White fairy-world! 


Traceries 


Julian Cheever had never been able to 
resist the unusual in women, and Joan was 
a newtype tohim. He sincerely wished he 
hadn’t met her, because she might be a 
disturbing influence upon his plans as 
undoubtedly she knew the secret of her 
father’s work for Ballinger, but he found 
himself unable to keep away from her. 
And so, while he marked time at Guam, 
he amused himself bv skillful practice of 
his arts of gallantry. He found Joan some- 
what baffling; he had an impression now 
and then that she was thinking of some- 
thing else as she smiled back at his flat- 
teries, but he attributed these detached 
moods to her recent bereavement. 

Joan, in turn, found him interesting. 
He was undeniably good-looking and had 
a ready wit. ‘She could beat him at ten- 
nis and swim circles around him, but that 
gave her a pleasant feeling of superiority. 
He challenged her interest, by an attitude 
in sharp contrast to the sentimentalism 
of her navy officer admirers—he invested 
his attentions with a cynical air of light 
intrigue. Yes, she admitted to herself, 
this Mr. Cheever had charm. But what 
curious motive could have brought such 
a man to risk the unfamiliar hazards of 
a far-flung South Seas cruise? 

In short, Joan and Julian got on to- 
gether exceedingly well. And Guam 
society speculated; was it a romance, or 
an ephemeral flirtation? 

The Barracuda rocked gently at her 
mooring buoy in Apra Harbor, a mile 
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and a half off the Piti landing pier. 
Captain Rouse had brought her in ten 
days after Cheever’s arrival. Julian be- 
came the man of action again, cancelled 
his invitations and began farewells by 
the unceremonious method of the tele- 
phone wherever possible. He was in a 
surprising hurry for a man on pleasure 
bent with a chartered schooner at his 
disposal. When anyone tried to find him 
he was packing his bags, or holding con- 
ferences with Captain Rouse at Piti, 
or arguing at the Customs over a huge 
box that looked like the sarcophagus of 
Gargantua. 

The men at the Officers’ Club wanted 
to give him a bon-voyage dinner with 
Captain Rouse as an extra guest but 
Julian vetoed the idea firmly. He was 
too busy. The Barracuda would | sail 
in two days. She would stay in harbor 
only long enough to take on fresh pro- 
visions and water. Captain Rouse was 
too occupied with his duties to come up to 

gana. 

“Tt’s just as well the 
Barracuda’s people stay 
aboard or at the harbor,” 
Lieutenant Spence ob- 
served to Harriet and 
Joan. “The marines 
down at Piti tell me 
they’re a tough lot. It 
would be too bad if we 
had to delay Cheever’s 
sailing by slamming some 
of Captain Rouse’s men 
in the calabozo.” 


OAN and Harriet 

drove down to the 

sun-shimmering — harbor 

the day after the schooner 

came in to have a look 

at the craft bound on a 

romance-seeking cruise. To Joan’s land- 

lubberly eye the Barracuda appeared 

like any other small sail-bearing vessel 

as they studied her from the pier with 

binoculars, but Harriet appraised her 

with the knowingness of a girl who has 
married into the navy. 

“She’s as trim as a yacht,” Harriet 
stated, “and she looks fast and seaworthy. 
I wouldn’t mind taking a cruise in her 
myself.” 

As they stood at gaze Bos’n Roach, 
the vigilant beachmaster, strolled along 
the pier to pass the time of day, es- 
pecially with Joan, for whom this genial 
warrant officer had an ancient mariner’s 
avuncular weakness. 

“Neatest island schooner I have seen 
for many a day,” he remarked. ‘“She’ll 
handle well in any kind of weather. Car- 
ries an auxiliary engine, too. Fancy stuff 
for a pearling expedition.” 

“Pearling?” queried Joan. “Mr. Chee- 
ver hasn’t said a word about anything of 
that sort.” 

“Well, Miss Joan, that’s only my 
guess,” the beachmaster answered. “But 
you see that lighter going out to her? It’s 
carrying some kind of a new-fangled div- 
ing suit marked for trans-shipment to 
the Barracuda. That must mean pearls, 
although Captain Rouse was _ close- 
mouthed when I broached the subject.” 

“Mr. Cheever said it was to be nothing 
but a pleasure cruise for him.” 

“There’s not much pleasure to be 
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found where they’re going!’ Roach de- 
clared. 

Joan said she thought that the Pelews 
and the Carolines sounded like great fun. 

“Yes, maybe. They’re harmless enough. 
But I understand the Barracuda’s bound 
for wilder places.” 

Joan wanted to know where. 

“One of her men told me she was going 
to slant south into the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago to New Pomerania. Or New 
Britain, to call it by its proper name. 
That’s a No Man’s land for fair, Miss 
= Maybe some new pearl-oyster 

eds have been located down there.” 

Joan told Roach she would like to talk 
with that sailor. 

“He’s busy now, helping to load the 
diving apparatus,” the beachmaster an- 
swered. ‘I don’t think he’ll come ashore 
again, and anyway he’s not fit company 
for you, Miss Joan. But a queer kind of 
Kanaka swam away from the Barracuda 
a while ago, and I’ve got him locked up 
in my office. Rouse told me the fellow 
was likely to jump ship and I’m going to 
send him back to his duty as soon as that 
tender job is finished. He speaks some 
English. I'll bring him cut and you can 
interview him.” 

A frightened but still jaunty Mela- 
nesian with the frizziest permanent wave 
Joan had ever seen and a necklace of red 
shell disks was presently marched out 
along the pier. Roach gripped him firmly 
by the nape of his neck to prevent him 
from trying another dive into the harbor. 


HITE missy,” he begged, “be 
good to Orokolo.” 

“You will not be hurt,’’ she answered. 
“Please don’t squeeze his neck so hard, 
Mr. Roach. We only want to ask you 
where your ship is going.” 

“Birara,” he answered. 

“That’s the native name for New 
Pomerania,” the beachmaster 
explained. 

“What will you do there?” 

“Orokolo know nothing. Think 
much.” 

“What do you think?” 

“Think we hunt dead ship with 
treasure. Big wrecky-wrecky 
there. Orokolo come from that 
country. Maybe go see white 
man from wrecky-wrecky too. 
He know all about treasure if he 
not dead now.” 

“You say there was a white 
man saved from the wreck?” 

“Yes, missy but black men say 
he dead. Maybe so. Maybe lie.” 

Joan’s questions ceased. She 
had turned pale. Roach decided 
that the interview was closed and 
led Orokolo away for safe-keeping. 

Joan was silent as she drove 
back to Agana. Harriet, who 
hadn’t paid close attention to the 
babble of Orokolo, chose to inter- 
pret her moodiness as a sign she 
was going to miss Julian and 
made facetious comments accord- 
ingly. But Joan was saying to 
herse 

“Diving apparatus. New Pom- 
erania. A wreck and a castaway.” 

These things suggested some- 
thing more than the pearls of 
Bos’n Roach’s imagination. They 
pointed toward Diadem Reef and 
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the wreck of the Tasmania and they 
conjured up poignant hopes that her 
father might have been rescued. 

That evening Julian Cheever came to 
pay his farewell call on the Spences. 


Would Joan come out with him for a. 


last ride. They drove almost as far north 
as the road would carry them, stopping 
under the shoulder of Mount Santa Rosa, 
over which the moon was staring. The 
fragrance of ylang-ylang blossoms was 
around them. ‘Tropic  night-sounds, 
curious and startling, came to their ears: 
the thin twittering of bats, the ghostly 
fluttering of sphynx moths, the grunt 
and crashing stampede of a wild hog. 

Julian was gay and somewhat excited 
at the thought of sailing the next after- 
noon. Joan was in one of her detached 
moods. He tried to kiss her. She laughed 
at his failure but let him hold her hand. 

“Not to say good-by, Joan?” he 
wheedled. 

“T don’t know you well enough to per- 
mit parking privileges,” she said. “Be- 
sides, it needn’t be good-by.” 

“Of course, I’ll look you up as soon as 
J return to San Francisco,” he argued. 
“But in the meantime, it’s going to be a 
long separation. 

She turned toward him with a chal- 
l_nge in her eyes and asked: 

“What if I sail with you on the Bar- 
racuda?”’ 

Julian almost gasped with amazement. 
He didn’t think things had gone that far 
with her. He hadn’t imagined she was 
that kind of a girl. They were all sisters 
under the skin, in his philosophy, but some 
were more difficult than others. He hadn’t 
thought of Joan Fairfield as among the 
easy ones. What rotten luck for him, too, 
when this most desirable Joan was the 
least desirable woman he could take with 
him in his adventure! 

“Do you mean that?” he demanded. 





@ Century old pines and fir trees wear a royal mantle of 
ermine on the shores of Lake Tahoe in the 
High Sierra of California 
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“Of course I mean it. That is, I want 
to go on this cruise. The fact that you’re 
going, too, isn’t terribly important, but it 
will be nice to be ship-mates with you. 
Don’t make any mistake about why I 
want to go, Julian. I want to go as a man 
would. I’d expect to pay my passage, to 
be treated as a man, as a comrade, not as 
an affair.” 

“That’s what it would look like to your 
friends in Guam.” 

“ft grant that they haven’t much faith 
in you,’ she answered with a touch of 
irony, “but they believe in me. They 
might expect us to turn up at the end of 
the voyage as an old married couple, but 
if we didn’t they wouldn’t tell the world 
I had gone to the bad.” 


EE here, Joan, are you proposing 
to me?” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Julian. My 
present desires are limited to a cruise on 
the Barracuda.” 

“T'd like to take you, but I canie:” 

“Please! I’m in earnest.’ 

“No. My mind’s made up and I don’t 
like to be coaxed. Rouse and his crew are 
too tough. Something might happen to 
you. I'll come back in a month or two, 
run you over to Manila in the Barracuda, 
and then we'll book passage to San Fran- 
cisco on a nice, big, sociable liner. How’s 
that for a compromise? But there are any 
number of reasons why I can’t take you 
with me now.” 

“Does one of those reasons,” 
coolly, 
Reef?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he an- 
swered suavely, “I never heard of the 
place.”’ 

“All right then; that’t that,” said Joan. 
“Let’s go home. You’ve held my hand 
long enough.” 

Early the next morning Joan raced 
down to Piti alone and hunted 
up her friend, Bos’n Roach. She 
dazzled him with her smile and 
asked 

“Beachmaster, where can I find 
Captain Rouse?” 

“Aboard his schooner, Miss 
eee But he’ll be coming ashore 

efore noon, no doubt, to pick 
up his passenger.” 

“T don’t want to wait that long. 
Would it be too much trouble for 
you to take me out to the Barra- 
cuda? I wanttosee what an island 
schooner looks like. And I must 
talk with the captain.” 

Roach beamed happily and gave 
her his best salute. 

wy ae sa ” 

Aye, aye, skipper,” he rum- 
bled. “I’d be tickled to death. 
Jump intothe launch and we'll 
make a cruise of the bay.” 

The launch chugged swiftly 
out to the Barracuda, which was 
hovering sleepily over its own 
wavering image on the perfect 
mirror of Apra Harbor. A few 
stentorian hails by Roach brought 
a lean snarling face, one cheek 
vividly scarred by a slash that 
had taken seven stitches to heal, 
over the rail. 

“Good morning, Nash,” said 
the beachmaster. “Has your old 
man tumbled out of his bunk yet? 
Tell him a lady is calling on him.” 
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The sinister face stared at Joan, grinned 
on one side only and withdrew itself from 
view. 

“T want to talk with him alone, if you 
don’t mind, Mr. Roach,” she remarked 
quietly. 

“That’s all right with me, Miss Joan. 
I’ll keep the launch here by the ladder, 
waiting for you. Up you go, now. Good! 
You’re spry as a midshipman.” 

A moment later Joan, walking the 
quarter-deck of the Barracuda, came face 
to face with a black beard and a lowering 
stare that called itself Captain Rouse. 

“At your service, ma’am. What can I 
do for ye?” 

He was polite but rather appalling, 
Joan thought. Anyway, she wasn’t going 
to be afraid of him. 

“There is something I want to ask you, 
captain. It amounts to a favor. I have 
asked Mr. Cheever to take me on this 
cruise and he has refused. So I must ask 
vou to take me as a passenger. I'll pay my 
way, of course.” 

Rouse stared at her incredulously. 

“You a friend of Cheever’s?” he de- 
manded. 

‘T¥ieg.; 

“But he don’t want ye to make the 
cruise with him?” 

“So it seems.’ 

“Well, then, I think Cheever’s a fool 
and don’t know how to treat his luck.” 


’ 


H* gave her an admiring leer. 
Joan chose to accept the compli- 
ment pleasantly and remain oblivious to 
the grossness of its tone. 

“Would you take me?” she asked 
blandly. 

“Like a shot.” 

“Then it seems to come down to this: 
are you in command of the Barracuda or is 
Mr. Cheever?” 

He bristled a little at this. 

“I’m the master of this schooner,” he 
growled, “and what I say is the law and 
the ten commandments as long as she’s 
above water. If ye can satisfy me that 
carryin’ ye as a passenger aint a breach of 
my contract with Cheever, I’ll take ye. It 
aint regular, but we’re in the South Seas 
where people are free and easy. Ye’re of 
age, an’ I assume ye’re not a fugitive from 
justice. I vote for ye. But I’ll have to con- 
sult Cheever.” 

“You are sailing for New Pomerania, 
I believe?” 

“Yes, since somebody has tipped ye 
off, I’1l admit we are. Any special interest 
in that God-forsaken spot?” 

“There was a wreck there’”—Joan 
began. 

“T heard about it at Port Moresby. Is 
Cheever after that, too? He aint give me 
final instructions.” 

“T don’t know. What did you hear at 
Port Moresby?” 

“Oh, nothin’ much except that a diver 
from Lloyd’s had already paid it an 
official visit. Then there was a story told 
by a native—a black boy who spent some 
time back in the jungles of the interior. 
He jabbered about treasure, and a white 
man that had survived the wreck an’ 
maybe was livin’ among the wild men 
back there.” 

“Since you know that, you will simply 
have to take me, Captain Rouse!’ Joan 
declared excitedly. ‘‘My father was on 
that ship! He might have been the one 
who was saved!” 
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What Mother Really Wants | 


Under this slogan hundreds of electric companies 
in all parts of the country wili advertise this 
wonderful, MODERN Hotpoint Automatic Elec- 
tric Range during November and December. They 
will make this great gift one of the easiest of all 
gifts for the family to give you this Christmas. 


What it will 


ETTER cooking, without watch- 
ing or guessing. 
Easier cooking. 
Less time in the kitchen. 
Cleaner kitchen walls and ceiling. 
Cleaner cooking utensils. 
A range, too, that keeps “as clean as 
a china plate.” 
A cool, pleasant kitchen in summer. 
Cooking speed! 
Accurate, dependable temperatures 
any time, merely by turning a switch. 
The utmost in modern conveniences. 


You can place a complete meal in 
the oven, then in ten seconds set the 
automatic electric timer for the time 
cooking is to start and stop, the auto- 
matic temperature control for the exact 





mean to you 


heat to be maintained during cooking— 
and leave the kitchen or the house for 
all day. When you return, dinner will 
be hot, perfectly cooked and ready to 
serve. It’s like having a maid at no cost. 

This range is a Christmas special. It 
comes complete with all extra equip- 
ment shown, including utility drawer 
beneath the oven, clock, 4-piece condi- 
ment set, electric light over cooking 
top, fireless-type cooker, cooking chart, 
smokeless broiler pan, automatic timer 
and temperature control. 

Don’t let your family miss this! Save 
this page as a reminder. Ask your elec- 
tric company about the special Christ- 
mas offer on this new de luxe Hotpoint 
Automatic Electric Range. Or write 
us for complete information. 
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She told him what she knew of the 
wreck of the Tasmania. He listened in- 
tently. 

“Now ye’re talking sense,” he said. 
“Ye don’t seem like somethin’ out of a 
fairy story any longer. But I’m afraid 
ye’re on a wild goose chase, young 
woman.” 

“But will you take me?” she insisted. 

“Yes. It’s a bargain. Passage from 
Guam to Pago Pago, let’s say, touchin’ at 
various points on New Pomerania. It’ll 
cost ye fifty pounds.” 

“In spite of what Mr. Cheever says?” 

“He won’t have anythin’ to say about it 
until we’re a day’s sail out of Apra 
Harbor. Go pack your kit, and I’ll meet 
ve at the landing pier at noon. Cheever 
won’t come along until one o’clock. I'll 
bunk ye in the mate’s quarters. Ye’ll have 
to give him a neat tip for puttin’ him to 
the inconvenience of sleeping for’ard. 
Keep to your cabin until tomorrow noon, 
anyway. I’ll have meals sent in to ye. 
Then ye can come on : 
deck and argue it out 
with Cheever.” 

They shook hands on 
the bargain. 

Harriet Spence 
thought that Joan had 
gone mad when she 
began to pack bags 
frantically, announcing 
her intention to sail 
on the Barracuda that 
afternoon. Lieutenant 
Spence, summoned by 
telephone, rushed to 
the rescue as if the 
house were afire. 

When they had all 
caught their breath 
Joan told them every- 
thing she knew and 
some of the things she 
suspected. But she 
dwelt mainly upon her 
hope that her father 
might still be alive. 

“We can’t argue 
against that, Joan,” 
said Jimmy finally. 
“But we shall worry 
about you. Rouse’s 
reputation is  ques- 
tionable. Cheever seems to be running 
crooked somewhere along his course. But 
I think you can handle the situation. We 
expect you to send us word, by cable or 
radio, whenever you reach anything that 
resembles civilization.” 

ca promised and kissed them both. 

ieutenant Spence went to his room 
and came out again, saying: 

“Here’s a going-away present for you, 
Joan. Slip it in your bag. It may come 
in handy.” 

It was an automatic pistol, not too 
heavy for a woman’s hand, and a box of 
cartridges. 

The Barracuda sailed that afternoon, 
and presently Guam was seething with a 
report that Joan Fairfield had eloped with 
Julian Cheever. 


HE sun was rising in splendor out 
of a wind-ruffed sea as Griff 
Harkness walked aft along the spotless 
deck of the brig Petrel. Due east the ship 
held her course, sailing under full canvas, 
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her tackle creaking, the breeze humming 
between her masts, a broadening ribbon 
of foam unrolling astern. At the wheel 
stood a motionless Kanaka, his muscular 
copper body half naked, and beside the 
binnacle, an old Malay serang in charge of 
the deck. 

The Kanaka at the wheel grinned, and 
Griff nodded to him. 

“A fine morning, serang,’ he called 
cheerily. 

“Allah is good,” murmured the grim 
Mohammedan. 

“Yes,” said Griff, with a glance at the 
bellying topsails. ‘He sent us a spank- 
ing breeze. If this keeps up we ought to 
round South Cape by nightfall. Where’s 
Captain Ransom?” 

“Captain he forward. Come now.” 

Griff turned and saw approaching the 
tall lank figure of the master of the Petrel. 
He wore a round straw hat, clean ducks 
and newly pipe-clayed shoes. A gaunt, 
solemn face he had, pale blue eyes and a 


Fogarty’s Ghost 


By Puytiys Fortune 


Old Man Fogarty was lost at sea; 

Dark nights, damp nights he comes back to me; 
Thick black nights when the mist begins to spin 
Old Man Fogarty’s ghost comes drifting in; 
Prowling up the highway, peering down the lane, 
With a tap-tap-tapping of his hickory cane— 
Fohn says it’s only the dripping of the drain 

But I know it’s Old Man Fogarty’s cane! 

I’ve reason to remember that hickory stick, 

He'd stop and scrape his boots with it when the mud was thick; 
Like as not he'd blink around with his bleary eyes 

To see if I'd be cooling my huckleberry pies. 


Dark nights, damp nights, when the fog-horn wails, 
Flap-flap—flapping come his gray coat-tails . . 

Fohn says it’s nothing but the mist blowing by— 
But—I wish I'd given Fogarty that huckleberry pie! som. 


red beak of a nose, though he had never in 
his life touched a drop of liquor. From 
the Solomon Islands to Cape York there 
was no queerer character than Captain 
Joel Ransom, who had come out to Mela- 
nesia twenty years ago as a missionary 
from London and had remained to sail 
these seas in his own ship with a native 
crew. Many tales were told of him, and 
in some quarters his reputation was 
clouded, for he was much misunderstood. 
Griff Harkness, however, knew the true 
story of this metamorphosis. 

After Ransom had labored ten years 
preaching Christianity among the head- 
hunters of New Guinea, who were quite 
content with their tribal gods, he had 
stumbled by accident upon rich gold- 
bearing gravel. He filed a miner’s claim 
and his find proved a small bonanza, but 
upon hearing of his luck the missionary 
society had demanded one-half the yield 
of his property, on the ground that it had 
been grub-staking the Reverend Ransom 
and was legally entitled to share his good 
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fortune. For a decade Ransom, in dis- 
charge of his duties, had lived on short 
rations, braved black-water-fever, risked 
his head whenever a Urama_ warrior 
yearned to increase his collection of skulls, 
therefore he felt justified in assuming that 
the gold belonged to him alone. A bitter 
and prolonged law-suit followed. Upon 
winning it Ransom had with dignity re- 
signed from the society. He then pur- 
chased the newly built brig Petrel and em- 
barked upon an adventuresome career as 
an island trader. This was a scandal 
among the missionary stations but for 
Ransom it was merely a return to the pro- 
fession of his youth. He had held a first 
mate’s papers when he got religion in a 
sailor’s rescue home in Limehouse and 
heard a call to save the heathen. 


APTAIN RANSOM had prospered, 

and many men, aware of his little 
fortune tucked away in a bank at Sydney, 
jealously accused him of sharp dealings 
. : and questionable pur- 
suits. But Griff knew 
him to be an_ honest 
and fearless man of 
God. He had seen 
Ransom calmly navi- 
gate the Petrel, which 
was the pride of his life, 
through vicious ty- 
phoons; had seen him 
in fist fights ashore, 
always championing an 
under-dog; had _ seen 
him, by force of charac- 
ter, put terror into the 
hearts of cannibal 
chieftains; had seen him 
in waterfront dives 
preaching the gospel to 
brutal sailors of all 
races. For though no 
longer a missionary he 
carried on the good 
work at intervals; could 
quote a Bible text one 
minute and drive a 
sharp bargain the next. 
Griff admired and re- 
spected Captain Ran- 


“So ye’re up at last,” 

the master of the 
Petrel remarked. “I thought ye’d sleep 
all day.” 

“All day!” echoed Griff. ‘The sun’s 
only just up.” 

“T always beat the sun,” Ransom told 
him, “and get everything ship-shape be- 
fore the heat of the day sets in. Had 
your breakfast?” 

Griff nodded. “And a good one. That 
fat cook of yours is a wonder.” 

“Kimai is a first-class cook. But ye’ve 
not tasted his specialty yet. Shark-fin 
soup. Wait till we’ve anchored inside 
Diadem Reef and ye’ll see him perform. 
He watches for hours till he sights a shark, 
then slips over the side with a knife in his 
teeth. He dives, and there’s a merry 
little game of ring-a-round-rosy, an’ Ki- 
mai comes up smiling. That evening we 
have shark-fin soup. Ye’ll like it, my lad.” 
He turned away to give an order in 
pidgin-English. 

Griff fell to musing upon the chance 
that had brought the Petre! into Port 
Moresby when he had despaired of find- 
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Dark Jsland: 


ing a craft to carry him to Diadem Reef 
where the wreck of the Tasmania lay ten 
fathoms deep. Upon an impulse he had 
purchased the salvage rights, whereupon 
had arisen the problem of how to trans- 
port himself and his diving apparatus over 
a thousand miles to the reef-girt northern 
coast of New Pomerania. Then one day 
at sunset the Petre] nosed into harbor. 
Captain Ransom, having no cargo aboard 
and free to cruise where fancy pleased, 
had agreed to the project for a share of 
the salvage. So they had weighed anchor 
and now Port Moresby lay far astern in 
the Coral Sea. Five days’ sailing should 
bring them within the Reef. 

Ransom had acquiesced under the in- 
fluence of Griff’s enthusiasm and with- 
out his customary shrewd reasoning. 
When he rejoined Harkness he said: 

“My lad, I been kind of thinking things 
over since we sailed yesterday. Now 
aint wanting to dishearten ye, but I 
wonder if ye didn’t blunder into this busi- 
ness at half-cock. Are we justified in 
takin’ this cruise, that'll cost us time and 
money?” 

“It’s a chance,” said Griff. 

“Everything’s a chance. But let’s see 
what we have to go on. Ye’ve bought 
the wreck. Ye’ve heard rumors of a 
meesterious treasure that went down with 
her. Well, what 7s the treasure?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Ye don’t know. 
hear—exactly?” 

“Just that there was 
treasure on the Tasmania 
when she sank. The story 
was told me by that black 
boy, Orokolo.”’ 

“And where is he?” 

“TI don’t know. He disap- 
peared a week before you put 
into port.” 

“Disappeared, eh?” 

As he saw the skepticism 
on his friend’s face, Griff’s 
optimism dropped several 
points. When you analyzed 
this expedition there was al- 
most nothing tangible to 
build on. 

“How well did ye know 
this Orokolo?”’ 

“How well does anybody 
know a native? He came 
aboard the Merrie England 
when I was going over the 
wreck. Came out of the jun- 
gle —said he was a castaway. 
Told how a white man had 
got ashore from the Tas- 
mania, with treasure, so the 
natives believed there was 
more treasure still in the 
wreck. We carried Orokolo 
back to Moresby with us, and 
I got to like the fellow.” 


‘Be he disappeared,” 


put in the captain. 
“Yes.” Griff’s brow cloud- 
ed. “fT don’t understand it.” 
“Tt’s been my experience 
that the brown children of 
this queer corner of the globe 
take delight in pulling a 
white man’s leg. They’re 
babblers. Most of their talk 


is idle chatter. If your man 


But what did ye 
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was tellin’ ye the truth, why did he 


disappear?” 

“T wish I knew.” 

“Mind,” said Ransom, “I don’t want 
to discourage ye.” 

“Oh, no.” Griff forced a wry smile. 


“You’re just cheering me up!” 

“Well,” said Ransom, “I wish I knew 
something about this Orokolo. Where 
did he come from?” 

“The Amphletts.” 

“Amphletts, eh? That’s in the Kula 
ring. Here!’ said the master of the Petrel 
suddenly. “My mate, Paitoto, comes 
from Woodlark Island. That’s in the 
Kula ring, too. Those natives are always 
swapping gifts and gossip. Let’s see 
what Paitoto has to say. Giwi!” 

A Kanaka on his knees, holystoning the 
deck, sprang up eagerly. ‘Aye, Captain 
mister?” 

“Go find Paitoto. 

‘Aye, Captain mister.” 
aka scurried off. 

Griff leaned against the rail, and stared 
out over the sparkling blue water. Off 
the port bow lay the dim green coastline 
of South Cape. He had staked money and 
valuable time on this venture. Was it to 
be a fool’s errand? 

A patter of bare feet on the deck, and 
Paitoto, the mate, a splendidly built 
Kanaka clad in soiled and tattered duck 
trousers, approached. 

“Toto,” said Ransom, ‘did you ever 
hear of a man called Orokolo?” 


Bring quick.” 
And the Kan- 


Gene Markey 
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“Orokolo?” The Kanaka’s brown, in- 
telligent face was thoughtful for a second. 
“Him Amphlett man?” 
“Yes,” interposed Griff, 
one!” 

“Me know him.” Paitoto nodded. 

“What do you know about him?” 
the captain. 

“Orokolo biggest liar in all islands,” 
answered the mate solemnly. 

As Paitoto walked away Griff’s heart 
felt heavier than the leaden shoes of his 
diving outfit. 

“Tt looks,” Ransom was saying, “‘as if 
ye re hoping to bag game on a wild goose 

chase.” 
“Looks assented Griff 
gloomily. 

“Tell me, lad, was there anything else 
that aroused your curiosity in the wreck? 
Anybody interested at Moresby?” 

“No,” Griff answered. Then: “Yes, 
there was, too. The day I went into 
Lloyd’s to bid on the wreck, just as I was 
oe Captain Rouse came in to make a 

id ” 


“that’s the 


asked 


that way,” 


OUSE!” exclaimed Joel Ransom 
with sudden animation, his eyes 
alight and eager. 

“Rouse of the Barracuda?” 

“Yes. Do you know him?” 

“Know him! The filthiest pirate that 
sails these waters. No man has a worse 
reputation. You say he put in a bid on 
the Tasmania?” 

“Yes. And when they told 








@ Ocean tides do freakish things on the coast line of Washington. 
The rugged silhouette here facing seaward might well be the effigy 
of some proud warrior of the West, long since gone to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds, but once upon a time monarch of all he 
surveyed by the shores of the setting sun 
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him the wreck had been sold to 
me he let out the hottest blast 
of cursing I ever listened to. 
I didn’t know what to make 
of the fellow at first, but put 
it down to ugly temper.” 
Ransom whistled and _ his 


eyes again brightened. 
“This is a bird of another 
color!” 


“And now that I think of 
it, he’d tried the day before 
to hire me as a diver. But 
I didn’t like his looks—sized 
him up as one sure bad 
hombre to deal with.” 

“I have seldom seen a 
face as ugly as_ his—not 
even on the crocodiles up the 
Fly River! averred the 
Cc aptain. “Did you see him 
again?’ 

“No. The Barracuda sailed 
that night.” 

“Hm. So Rouse is in this. 
He did me a dirty turn in the 
Solomon Islands three years 
ago. Revenge may not be a 
Christian impulse but it’s 
almighty human. My lad—” 
he rubbed his red beak of a 
nose vigorously—‘“I’m _ be- 
ginning to believe there’s 
something in this talk of 
treasure, after all. Maybe it 
isn’t the wild pipe-dream it 
seemed to be at the outset.” 

‘“‘Then,” said Griff eagerly, 
“‘vou’ll go through with me?” 

“By the trumpets of Josh- 
ua,”’ swore Captain Ransom, 
“T wouldn’t miss it for the 
world!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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through the water behind a boat at a high 
rate of speed, will support two or three 
persons, so long as the leading end or edge 
of the board is slanted upward, higher 
than the trailing end of the board. The 
reason for this is that the board is moving 
through the water faster than the water 
can be displaced by the weight of the 
board and its occupants, consequently, 
since the water cannot yield, the board 
has to, and there is an up-thrust which 
causes. the board to skim over the surface 
of the water with its load. This is known 
as hydrodynamic force. 

When the boat slows down, or decreases 
its speed to that point where the water is 
displaced more quickly than the board 
moves over it, the aquaplane and its oc- 
cupants immediately sink. The same 
thing would be true with a sheet of lead 
operating in the water. _ 

This is precisely the action of airplane 
wings or aerofoil surfaces on the air. 
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As the aerofoil or wing passes through 
the air at a sufficient speed to set up this 
aerodynamic lift, the air is thrust violently 
downward as the wing passes through it, 
and the curvature of the top surface of the 
wing sets up air movements above. If 
an airplane wing be made too long, and 
too broad, the following condition would 
result: 


st pees leading portion of the wing would 
respond to the upthrust of the air, and 
would at the same time thrust the air 
beneath it violently downward, and the 
trailing portion of a wing made too broad, 
would pass over air in violent downward 
motion, consequently would receive no 
upthrust, because the air over which it is 
passing has already been displaced, con- 
sequently that portion of such an aerofoil 
or airplane wing, which extends beyond 
the known fixed aerodynamic limits 
would not be efficient from the stand- 
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point of lift, but would constitute 
more or less deadweight, together 
with additional drag or parasitical 
resistance. 

Let us take one more illustration 
by means of which we may under- 
stand this “Lift-Drag” mystery. 


UPPOSE we are seated in a 

vehicle moving sixty miles an 
hour. We take a thin square board, 
and hold it out into the air rushing 
past. First we hold it perfectly 
horizontal. There is little resistance. 
Then gradually we slant the leading 
of the board slightly upward. We 
immediately feel a lifting force which 
tends to raise the board up into the 
air, and also a drag, or force tending 
to move the board backward as it 
lifts it up into the air. Up to a cer- 
tain point of inclination, the lift will 
exceed the drag, in other words the 
tendency of the board to rise into 
the air will be greater than its ten- 
dency to drag backward. When we 
have reached the maximum angle of 
inclination, however, and go beyond 
that, the lift diminishes exceedingly, 
and the drag backward becomes so 
pronounced that we can _ scarcely 
hold the board in position. Those are 
the two forces described as “Lift- 
Drag.” 

This is the action of the airplane 
wing in the air, and it is also the 
action of the ailerons, those movable 
sections at the trailing or rear edge of 
the airplane wings, and also of the 
elevators on the tail of the plane. 

When a plane is heavily loaded, 
its action in the air is the same as a 
heavily loaded boat—it tends to 
“wallow”. It is necessary for the 
pilot to be constantly warping his 
ailerons, and his tail elevators up or 
down against the air flow, to set up 
resistance. When he warps his ailerons 
downward the resistance is translated 
into lift upward. When he warps his 
ailerons upward, the resistance is 

translated intothrust downward. The same 
is true of the tail elevators. Consequently, 
the constant use of ailerons and elevators 
to maintain longitudinal and lateral sta- 
bility means diminished speed, increased 
fuel consumption, and added labor for the 
motor, just exactly as would be the case if 
one were to put vertical fins on the side of 
an automobile and then try to speed the 
automobile over the road. The fins or 
aerofoils would act as brakes against the 
power of the motor. 

This is what has happened to those un- 
fortunate ones who have been lost in at- 
tempted transoceanic flights. It now may 
readily be seen how and why these three 
fixed aerodynamic laws operate to limit 
the load-carrying and cruising capacities 
of airplanes in transoceanic passenger and 
freight trafic. Until these ratios governed 
by aerodynamic laws are changed greatly 
the cruising zone and load-carrying capac- 
ity of airplanes will remain generally what 
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they are at present. The real signifi- 
cance of Lindbergh’s flight and those 
made by the other courageous adven- 
tures of the air, aside from the mag- 
nificent bravery displayed, is military 
rather than commercial. There is no 
further need for fliers to hazard their 
lives, risk the destruction of valuable 
property, and put governments and their 
peoples to tremendous expense in seeking 
lost aviators and aerial passengers. No 
new problems in aviation can be solved 
by a continuance of such transoceanic 
flights. 

So, then, it may be fairly assumed that 
development of aviation must of necessity 
be a domestic development. It will not be 
confined to land, at all. Short stretches 
of water will be safely flown over. The 
day is not far distant when most airplanes 
will be amphibious—adapted to landing 
and taking off from either land or water. 

This country must, of course, have a 
vast aerial commercial fleet for many 
reasons other than merely commercial 
ones. But the airplane is adapted to safe, 
swift, economical transportation, and 
since that is so, the needs of commerce 
will assure the development of the science 
of flying. 

The Pacific coast has many flat stretches 
with a compact soil, suitable for emer- 
gency landings. It has such sections bi- 
sected with waterways of a character 
readily adaptable to hydroplane develop- 
ment. 

Most of the Pacific coast has climatic 
conditions which make it easy to have 
flying weather twelve months in the year 
in contradistinction to the Middle West 
and the East. 

As has been said, the winds of the 
Pacific coast are on the whole less variable 
than in other sections of the United States. 
The Middle West has cyclonic conditions 
fatal to an airplane caught in them not 
generally prevailing on the Pacific coast. 

The immediate coastal section has 
heavy fogs—and fogs are among the most 
dangerous enemies of the aviator. But, 
on the other hand, a plane does not have 
to fly far to get breaks in the fogs, and 
with a terrain plentifully sprinkled with 
flat sections free from trees, the fogs do 
not become such an obstacle as otherwise 
they would be. Then, too, it must be 
remembered, the East has its fogs as well 


as the West. 
IRPLANE passenger traffic will 


for a long time to come be the 
most prolific source of profitable revenue 
in commercial operation, and the Pacific 
coast above all other sections in the 
Union has that passenger traffic through 
its tourists. 

Economy is relative, of course. There 
will always be many thousands of persons 
who could not afford to pay the higher 
rates for aerial transportation to come to 
the coast. But theré are many thousands 
of persons whose time is so valuable they 
cannot spare enough of it for the long 
train journey to and from the Middle West 
and the East who will in future come West 
by airplane and have the time for a vaca- 
tion they now would have to spend on the 
train. To such persons the airplane offers 
an ideal and economical means of travel 
across the continent. 

Any highly concentrated and valuable 
cargo can, even now, be economically 








Your Dentist Knows 


He can name those few men and 
women who will probably enjoy for 
many years to come the priceless 
benefits of health and freedom from 
the worries that come when health 
is gone. They see their dentist twice 
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Pyorrhea is on a rampage. Although its warning signs are 
plain and science has provided protection against this com- 
mon enemy, it reaps a heavy harvest. 

Its victims are 4 persons out of 5 after forty (thousands 
younger). 

Pyorrhea poison creeps through the system spreading 
havoc, and leaving in its wake a trail of trouble, often lead- 
ing to neuritis, rheumatism, stomach disorders and anemia. 


These Uneven Odds Can Be Bettered 


To wait too long is folly. Take precautionary measures be- 
fore your gums begin to bleed and before health slips from 
you. Goto your dentist at least twice a year for a thorough 
examination of teeth and gums. Start ‘using Forhan’s for 
the Gums. : 

This scientific dentifrice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D. D.S., prevents Pyorrhea or checks it and forestalls trench 
mouth and gingivitis. It makes gums firm and healthy. It 
keeps teeth lustrous white and protects them against acids 
which cause decay. 

Children like the taste of Forhan’s. Start them using it 
now and they will thank you in their later years. , 


Health Insurance 


This scientific dentifrice contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, 
used by dentists everywhere. And the few cents more that 
it costs you is the small premium you pay for insurance 
against dread Pyorrhea. At druggists, 35c and 60c. 


Pormata of K. [| FPoerbhan, De Dos. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan's for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE... .IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 


















Thousands are keeping their breath sweet and 
fresh this new way. We promise that you'll 
never go back to ordinary mouthwashes that only 
conceal unpleasant breath with embarrassing 
odors of their own after you have used this 
new Forhan's Antiseptic Refreshant. Try it. 

At all druggists 35 cents and 60 cents. 








You can be 
sure of this 
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carried by airplane. When standardiza- 
tion and quantity production of motors 
and planes, have brought down the costs 
of the air vehicles, and the establishment 
of more numerous landing ports and bea- 
cons to facilitate night flying shall have 
standardized operation, passenger and 
freight rates for aerial transportation will 
be radically revised downward. 


Motion picture films, small parts of 


great machines which are vital to the 
operation of gigantic plants, the mails, 
commercial and financial paper, pre- 
seasonal fruits, diamonds and other gems 
and jewelry, advance styles in women’s 
wear—all of these and many other cargoes 
will be carried economically by airplane 
within the next few years. 

Even now manufacturers of concen- 
trated, highly valuable products are be- 
ginning to wonder if it will be necessary 
in the near future for them to 
employ airplanes in their dis- 
tribution as they now employ 
automobile trucks and the rail- 
road express. In the near future, 
many manufacturers will find it 
to their advantage to employ 
airplanes, and the wise business 
man will do well to begin to 
study the question now. 


— great handicap to aerial 

transportation now is the 
dearth of landing fields—and 
the Pacific coast is leading the 
procession in the establishment 
of airports. Nearly every city 
and town of consequence on the 
Pacific coast states now has 
plans under way for, or already 
has established airports. Some 
of the larger cities like San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Portland and Seattle have more 
than one landing port. 

The first cost of these landing 
ports is great. But upkeep is 
low and any number of planes 
within reason can use the air- 
ports, once they are established 
so the per plane cost of such 
airports will be almost infini- 
tesimal. The factor of safety 
will be increased in direct pro- 
portion to the increase in the 
number of landing fields until 
—with the natural emergency 
landing spots to be found in this section 
danger of landing and take-off will be 
reduced to the minimum. And the section 
of country where the terrain requires the 
least cost for development to establish 
landing fields is where the most airports 
will be established soonest. 

Where wind direction is most constant 
throughout the year the areas required 
for landing ports will be less than in sec- 
tions where air currents are more treacher- 
ous—with a consequent lessening of first 
costs of airports. Where the soil is com- 
pact, least affected by dampness, most 
easily surfaced, the cost of establishing 
airports will be lowered again. That sec- 
tion where there are mountains upon 
which powerful directional beacons may 
be established for the guidance of night 
fliers, but with meadows and filled-in 
crater basins, in the mountainous regions, 
and plains free from trees in the lowlands, 
will lend itself to the greatest development 


But 


Yes, 
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the Air: 


of aerial trafic. Iftand when the radio 
beacon system becomes more practical 
for commercial purposes, those sections 
where transmission is best will come to 
the forefront, particularly in more or less 
localized flying. 

Temperate and constant weather con- 
ditions encourage the greatest aviation 
development. Naturally where planes 
may operate twelve months in the year, 
night and day, the cost of operation is 
reduced and there are no frozen assets 
tied up in useless landing ports and flying 
equipment, as in those sections of the 
country where sleet and snow render 
operations in the air highly hazardous— 
and for long periods impossible—and 
frozen assets is not meant as a pun either. 

All of these advantages, then, the 
Pacific coast has. Because of them, air- 
plane factories are springing up in all the 


Fog or Rain 


By HELEN Hope Ropo.r 


I choose the fog, 
You can have the rain. 
Rain is such a burly fellow— 
He knocks at the window-pane, 
Swells the river, floods the street, 
Beats down flowers, patters on the roof, 
Soaks you through, and slaps you on the face, 
And in every way is quite uncouth. 


fog, now, is a pretty lady, 


Of white and diaphanous dress, 
Who silently and gently comes 
To enfold in a cool caress. 
And 
Are seen in the tops of trees, 
In canyon’s floating, and high on rocks, 
As though cradled and lulled by the breeze 
She enshrouds and covers with beauty 
Any ugliness of earth and bog. 


1sps of her lovely draperies 


you can have the rain, 


I'll choose the fog. 


coast states. New ones have started in 
Oakland and in San Francisco—others in 
Portland, Seattle and Spokane. Several 
new companies are under way in Los 
Angeles. Two new companies have gone 
into production in San Diego, while the 
companies which were already established 
are preparing to increase their output of 
planes. 

Another important factor in the devel- 
opment of aviation will within a very 
short time be Latin-American markets. 
The Pacific coast is, geographically the 
logical point from which distribution to 
the Latin-American markets should be 
made. 

The airplane has caught the fancy of 
the Latin-American countries—to say 
nothing of fitting into the military neces- 
sities of those governments. The spec- 
tacular character of aerial travel appeals 
to the Latin-American and he is now 
looking into American airplane markets, 
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the 
Exposition to be held in San Francisco in 
November are doing much to open up 
the Latin-American markets to Pacific 
coast airplane constructors. 


ing by leaps and bounds. 
a comparatively short time until the 
great centers of distribution in California 
and all along the Pacific coast are utilizing 
the airplane, because the demand for it 
will constantly increase as a matter of 
habit. 
factor, of course, but it has been proved 
by the telegraph, the telephone, the radio, 
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J. Frederick Richardson 


while Pacific coast constructors are turn- 
ing their efforts to the development of 
those markets. 

Heretofore Great Britain and France 
have largely controlled the Latin-Ameri- 
can markets because of their great supply 
of left-over war planes which have een 
sold at reduced prices to the South 
American countries, and because both 
Great Britain and France have undeni- 
ably been more forward-looking so far as 
these future markets for airplanes are 
concerned than have we Americans. 


7. the transoceanic flights have 
changed all that. The Latin-Ameri- 
can wants American planes now because 
their superiority has been demonstrated by 
Lindbergh and his comrades in the trans- 
atlantic and transpacific flights. The 
British and the French may and do argue 
that they build just as good planes 
as Americans do, but your Latin 
wants demonstration—and he 
cannot get away from the fact 
that many Americans have flown 
across both oceans in American 
made planes while the British 
and the French have not. He 
does not attribute much signifi- 
cance to climatological or geo- 
graphical conditions. He sums 
it all up by saying, “Well, the 
Americans in American planes 
have done it, so the American 
planes must be the best.” And, 
as a matter of fact, his deduc- 
tions are logical enough. 

While we’re on the subject, 
too, it is the writer’s opinion 
that the embargo against the 
sale of American-made planes 
to Mexico should be raised by 
the Government, and it is to 
the interest of the Pacific coast 
in-aviation to see that this 1s 
done. Mexico offers a market 
of tremendous possibilities to 
Pacific coast builders. 

Another factor none the less 
important because it is psycho- 
logical, is the fact that people 
of the Pacific coast, particu- 
larly Californians, understand 
the Latin temperament in busi- 
ness so much better than East- 
erners do, because they come 
into so much more constant 
intimate contact with the Latins. 

Such events as the aviation exhibit at 
Pacific Foreign Trade and Travel 


The fact that staid and conservative 


business men, including bankers, have 
gone into the financing of airplane pro- 
duction companies on the Pacific coast 
shows as much as any other indication 
the future of the business. 


The aerial parcel post business is grow- 


It will be but 


This is another psychological 
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the automobile. Before the advent of the 
telegraph everybody adjusted his personal 
and business desires and demands to slow 
mails. When the telegraph came into use, 
we promptly came to depend on it for 
rapid transit of communication, and now, 
if this facility were suddenly withdrawn, 
social and business intercourse would be 
rendered chaotic until a readjustment 
could take place. When the automobile 
came into being we had been traveling 
along behind the ambling nag or the pranc- 
ing stage teams, and we arranged our 
affairs to conform to that mode of high- 
way travel. Yet, after a very short 
period of use, comparatively speaking, 
the automobile has become vital to our 
activities, social and commercial, today. 

And so it will be the airplane. Muilady 
will soon learn to put off until a few hours 
before the party securing her gown. Then 
a telephone or telegraph message to a city 
two hundred or three hundred miles dis- 
tant, a parcel made up, the next airplane 
will get it, and in three hours the gown 
will have arrived. 

The business man, knowing an airplane 
will take him to an appointment in a dis- 
tant city in a certain time will stay by his 
business until the last minute, then he 
will motor out to the airport, catch his 
plane and make his appointment on time 

and he will come to depend on it. 

So an analysis of all these factors points 
to a tremendous future for the Pacific 
coast in commercial aviation, not to men- 
tion military requirements peculiar to 
this section which will lend a tremendous 
impulse to commercial aviation. 

The Government has in many ways al- 

eady subsidized commercial aviation al- 
cheaue most of the people of the country 
have not found it out yet. But builders 
on the Pacific coast are beginning to find 
out these things and to take advantage 
of them, as the Manufacturers’ Aircraft 
\ssociation, composed of the big builders 
of the East, has been taking advantage 
of them for several years. 


HE subsidy situation has been a 

precious little secret which has been 
guarded by eastern constructors for a 
long time, but the aroused interest in 
aviation due to the transoceanic flights 
has caused this secret to be discovered by 
the western builders and they will not be 
slow to take advantage of alt Govern- 
mental subsidies in their business of 
building airplanes. 

The subsidies are given out by the 
Government in the form of Governmental 
experimental military and naval contracts. 

The purpose of these Governmental ex- 
perimental contracts is to assist private 
engineering and constructing companies 
to continue experimentation and develop- 
ment in flying craft, in order to always be 
in position to furnish the Government 
the most modern planes upon the shortest 
possible notice in the event of a national 
emergency. 

An engineering problem resulting in 
some marked improvements in the air- 
plane may cost $10,000 or more. Perhaps 
but two or three planes embodying that 
improvement will be built. Commercial 
airplanes could not stand such costs, con- 
sequently the Government through its 
military branches lets contracts for planes 
embodying such improvements, and pays 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Graybar Bldg., Lexington Ave. and 43rd St.., 


to grandmother: 


= ELL, young man, we old kero- 
sene lamps have turned over a big 
job to you youngsters. 

“‘We did it simply and as best we 
could. We expect you to do it better. 

“We expect you to light up all the 
dark corners we never could get into. 
We expect you to reach out and brighten 
up lives, bringing cheer and comfort 
wherever you go.”’ 

““That’s not too big a job,’’ one can 
almost hear the modern electric Jamp 
reply, ‘“‘with all the men and all the ma- 
chinery back of us.” 

* * * * 

And back of the lamp and the men and 
the machinery are the ideas and ideals of 
service of the great power and light in- 


dustry. 
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Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 











Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention when addressed 
to the Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Do Not Open Until Christmas 


HE Christmas package, be- 
sides its contents and its inner 
significance makes other de- 
mands for consideration. Its 
appearance as the bearer of 
loving thoughts and the season’s spirit of 
good will is of importance. A slight gift 
that shows thought in its selection and the 
originality of its wrappings is often much 
more pleasing than a more expensive gift 
with less personal flavor. Any small re- 
membrance, given the 


The best possible plan is to avoid ex- 
tremes, and to give presents of no great 
value to any but those who come within 
the family circle, or are very close friends. 

A generation ago there were a great 
many restrictions connected with the 
presents that passed between girls and 
boys, or men and women. These are no 
longer so sharply drawn, and at present a 
greater freedom prevails, but it is still 
wise to err on the side of formality rather 


will not be removed until Christmas 
morning. There is still something very 
jolly about the box neatly wrapped in 
white paper and tied with a red or green 
or red and green ribbon, with a holly 
decorated card saying “Merry Christmas 
from Phyllis to Ralph” but it is, of course, 
very conventional and has very little 
original flavor. It is, however, significant 
of the season, and will continue to be good 
as long as gifts are exchanged. Be careful 

to see that the white tissue 





proper setting, reflects the 
kind ‘thoughts of the 
sender as well as good 
taste, which is more often 
at fault in the giving of 
presents than in any other 
manifestation. 

To begin with, a gift 
should never be out of 
proportion to the resources 
of the giver. For a person 
of limited income to pres- 
ent an extravagant gift to 
a rich person is in_ the 
worst of taste. It places 
the recipient in a difficult 
position, and brands the 
giver as a seeker for favors 
through the medium of a 

ift. 

“T fear the Greeks, even 
bearing gifts,” is a well 
worn classical saying that 
will bear frequent repeti- 
tion in this connection, 
and whose significance has 
not grown less with the 
passage of the centuries. Kind thoughts, 
especially at Christmas, are always ap- 
preciated, but they may be embodied in 
a package of homemade candy, a basket 
of cakes, or fruit, or some simple hand 
made article as well as in something more 
ornate and expensive that places the 
receiver under an obligation from which 
there is no chance to escape. 

On the other hand, for a person of 
wealth to present a friend with less of this 
world’s goods, with a very expensive pres- 
ent is fully as unpleasant, for it im- 
mediately emphasizes the difference in 
their condition, with all the advantage on 
the side of the giver. Display is in bad 
taste, even when it masquerades as kind- 
ness, and for a person of small means to be 
under an obligation to a more fortunate 
person is often difficult and distressing. 
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Attractive Christmas packages 


than to risk a refusal to accept. Flowers, 
no matter how extravagant the gift may 
be, are always acceptable. Books are in 
the same class. And to this may be added 
all sorts of trinkets that are not too per- 
sonal. Fans, cigarette cases, holders, or 
lighters, perfumes, pictures, the latest 
records for the phonograph, a book plate, 
perhapseven anembroidered shawl or kim- 
ono might be received with perfect under- 
standing and pleasure, where a gift of 
stockings, silk underwear, a blouse or 
sweater, or any article of intimate wearing 
apparel would be questionable according 
to the canons of good taste. Usually 
one’s instinct and good judgment dictate 
the place at which the line must be drawn 
and govern the final choice. 

The selection having been made the 
rext step is in the inner wrapping which 
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paper is absolutely spot- 
less, that it is fresh and 
uncreased, that it is not so 
thin that it tears at the 
first handling. The ribbon 
should be of a good grade, 
and it should not show 
evidences of having been 
tied before. 


GREEN paper tied 
with red and green 
ribbon, with a spray of 
holly stuck through the 
ribbon bow is a runner-up 
on the red and white ar- 
rangement, and_ equally 
good. Now, the conven- 
tional forms having been 
disposed of, there are less 
usual wrappings to be 
considered. Have you a 
color that distinguishes 
you, that finds its way 
into your wardrobe for 
the season, that governs 
your choice in_ gloves 
and shoes, that creeps into your selection 
of underwear and pajamas, and even 
tinges your note paper? Then let it speak 
for you in your Christmas package. con't 
you just hear your best friend saying, 
“T would have known that was Helen’s 
gift without the card. That is just her 
shade of golden brown.” And, indeed, a 
package wrapped in a warm golden brown 
paper, tied with a gold ribbon looks like 
a warm autumn leaf among the reds and 
greens and has a holiday feeling all its own. 
Blue may carry the same significance, 
if it is a distinguishing color for you, and 
yellow is equally good. The pinks and 
lavenders do not harmonize as well with 
the reds that will always predominate in 
Christmas decorations so are to be avoided 
unless they are carefully used. 
Fancy and decorated papers may be 
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made extremely attractive. Chinese pa- 
pers that come in a lovely harmony of 
colors and interesting designs that are not 
too large for wrapping even a small pack- 
age are unique and may be tied with the 
paper ribbon that comes in a large roll so 
that it may be used extravagantly in 
huge bows or rosettes very effectively. 
Even here one color scheme may be fol- 
lowed so that it has a personal note as 
well as a decorative one. 

Gold and silver paper are lovely if 
used with discretion, and such packages 
may be tied with the gold and silver tissue 
tape. The package resembles some fairy 
tale gift and has a glamor that outshines 
all its companions. 


OR larger gifts where the tissue 

wrapping is difficult to arrange, 
fancy boxes covered with paper in unique 
designs and interesting colors may be used 
without wrapping and lose none of their 
decorative quality. These come in many 
shapes and sizes and are often preferred to 
the plain box wrapped in colored paper. 

But there is more to the Christmas 
package than its decorative outer dress. 
It must be safely packed and shipped for 
mailing or express delivery and it must be 
plainly and carefully addressed so that it 
will reach its destination in safety. The 
outer wrappings necessary depend some- 
what on the nature of the article, and the 
distance of the trip it makes before it 
arrives. With a few exceptions, packages 
wrapped in paper only will not be ac- 
cepted for shipment by express if they 
weigh over thirty-five pounds. Fragile 
articles such as glass or china should be 
protected by a box, well cushioned with 
excelsior or some other material that will 
give ample protection against breakage. 
If several articles are to be sent in the 
same package they should be tied to- 
gether to prevent loss or breakage. Avoid 
a hollow spot in the package. Make it 
tight and compact! When paper is used 
as the only protection to a package it 
should be of a tough and resisting quality. 
Thickness is not a necessity if the quality 
is sufficiently good. Two sheets are better 
than one if there is a doubt about the pro- 
tection offered. The sheet should be large 
enough to cover a package without piec- 
ing, and should leave an ample margin to 
overlap at the ends. The paper should be 
drawn snugly about the inner package 
and the edges folded over each other at 
the meeting point. This guards against 
tearing. The package should then be 
tied with strong twine of good quality, all 
in one piece, with no knots or joinings. 
This should be passed several times 
around the package in both directions and 
should be knotted at each crossing. 

It seems needless to say that all pack- 
ages should be carefully addressed but 
such a warning still seems to be necessary. 
It is an excellent protection to place the 
address of the sender inside the package, 
so that if the outer covering is destroyed 
the inner address will return it to the sen- 
der. An address written directly on the 
package or typed and pasted on, is better 
than a tag. This written address should 
be in waterproof pencil or ink and not in 
ordinary lead pencil. The address should 
include the name, the full street number 
and the city or town. If sent to a small 
town it is a wise precaution to include the 
name of the county. 
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Radiant Warmth 
at Getting-up Time— 


Jump from Bed 
to the 


Comfort Zone!|___| 180 























snuggle down beneath the 70 
covers, dreading to get up on 
cold mornings,—here’s a Per- 
fection Heater to bring instant 
comfort to your very bedside! 























Fresh, clean, wide-spreading 

warmth at the touch of a match! The handsomest portable 
heater that ever graced a mansion. With a bountiful heat and a 
low cost of operation that have made it welcome in the thriftiest 
home. For generous, economical warmth, get a Perfection at any 
dealer’s. And tomorrow, wake up joyfully in the Comfort Zone! 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
Sold in Canada by The Sheet Metal Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Holiday Sweetmeats 


HERE are many Christmas 
sweets besides the candies 
made at home during the holi- 
days, that are delicious and 
that may be used for gifts or 
served at the gay festivities that occur dur- 
ing the holiday season. If they are to be 
given to children in any quantity these 
are often more healthful than candy, for 
they are a mixture of fruits and nuts 
which have a health and food value, while 
they satisfy the natural craving for sweets. 

These sweetmeats are very easily made 
and in many instances do not even de- 
mand cooking. Fondant is the founda- 
tion of many sweetmeats as well as can- 
dies and bonbons, and is an excellent 
basis for the Christmas sweets. It is well 
to make the fondant and then use it in any 
desired fashion until every particle has 
been transformed into some delicious bit 
for a Christmas box. 

A flat round box, divided into segments 
and filled with sweetmeats is one of the 
most graceful and charming gifts, for it 
does not create an uncomfortable obliga- 
tion and yet it gives pleasure to even the 
most fastidious taste. 

Sweetmeats are an excellent change 
from the dish of candy for the bridge table, 
or the afternoon tea service and they are a 
very practical addition to the lunch box 
during the winter season. They are also 
delicious to serve with the after dinner 
coffee at an informal dinner. 


Fondant 
2 cups granulated 2 tablespoons corn 
sugar syrup, or 
1 cup water lg teaspoon cream of 
1 teaspoon vanilla tartar 


Put sugar, corn syrup and water in a 
saucepan and heat slowly. Do not let it 
begin to boil until the sugar is dissolved. 
Wash down the sides of the pan with a 
fork wrapped in a damp cloth or else 
cover mt | cook for two or three minutes 
so that the steam will carry down the crys- 
tals on the side of the pan. Remove the 
cover and continue to boil slowly without 
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stirring to the soft-ball stage, or 238 de- 
grees F. While cooking keep covered part 
of the time to keep the sides of the pan 
clear of crystals. 

Remove from the fire and pour at once 
on large platter or slabs which have been 
wet with water and let stand until luke- 
warm. Cream thoroughly, then knead 
with the hands until smooth and free from 
lumps. Fondant is better if allowed to 
ripen for several days. It may be 
wrapped in oiled paper and placed in a 
covered jar. 

Tutti Frutti 

Knead fondant and flavor with cherry 
or almond extract. Combine with it one- 
third its amount of a mixture of raisins, 
dates, figs, candied cherries, citron, orange 
peel or other candied fruits, which have all 
been put through the food chopper. 
Shape into a flat cake and cut into pieces 
after it stands for an hour. 


Stuffed Dates 
Stone dates and stuff them with fon- 
dant that has been colored pink and fla- 
vored with rose, or colored yellow and fla- 
vored with orange. A whole nut meat 
should be inserted with the fondant. 
Prunes or figs may be stuffed in the same 
manner. 
Nut Creams 
Knead fondant and flavor with coffee 
or almond. Combine with it a mixture of 
chopped nuts, or shredded cocoanut. 
Shape into squares or balls and dip into 
chocolate. 
Glace Fruits 


2 cups sugar 2 tablespoons lemon 


1 cup water juice, or 
Fruit lg teaspoon cream of 
tartar 


Make a syrup of the sugar and water. 
Boil without stirring to the hard crack 
stage or 300 degrees F. Remove from the 
fire and set saucepan in an outer pan of 
boiling water to prevent the syrup from 
hardening. Add lemon juice. Dip the 
fruits, one at a time, into the hot syrup. 
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Remove from syrup and place on an oiled 
paper to dry. 
Candied Peel 

Cut orange, lemon or grapefruit peel 
into halves or quarters. Let stand over 
night in salted water. Allow one table- 
spoon salt to one quart water and have 
sufficient to cover peel. Drain and wash 
thoroughly. Cook, changing the water 
until it loses its bitter flavor. When ten- 
der, drain. Make a syrup of equal meas- 
ures of water and sugar. Boil five minutes. 
Cut the peel into strips or leave it whole. 
Add to the syrup and cook until the peel 
becomes transparent. If necessary, a 
small amount of boiling water may be 
added. Drain on a platter or plate and 
roll in granulated sugar. 


Salted Nuts 


Blanch almonds and remove the thin 
brown skin from peanuts. Dry the al- 
monds well. Put a small amount of oil 
into a dripping pan, pour in the nuts and 
stir them until they are well coated with 
oil. Set the pan in the oven and stir the 
nuts often until they become a light 
brown. Drain them in a colander, spread 
on a platter and sprinkle with salt. 

Honey Corn Balls 
3 quarts popped corn 2% cup water 
1 cup honey 2 tablespoons butter 
1 cup sugar V4 teaspoon salt 

Discard all kernels of corn that are not 
perfect. Put corn into a large pan. Cook 
sugar, syrup and water to the crack stage, 
or 270 degrees F. Add flavoring and salt. 
Pour slowly over the corn, stirring with a 
spoon so that all kernels will be evenly 
coated. Shape into balls and lay on oiled 
paper. Wrap in the paper if desirable. 

Cocoanut Balls 
14 cup corn syrup Vg cup raisins 
14 teaspoon maple 1 cup shredded co- 
flavoring coanut 
V4 cup currants 

Stir the ingredients together thoroughly 
until they form a stiff loaf. Pack into a 
small cake tin. Chill in the refrigerator or 
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in a very cold place and roll into small 
balls. Dust with confectioners’ sugar. 
Brown Bears 
10 ounces dates l cup shredded and 
1, pound figs toasted cocoanut 
Wash dates and remove pits. Mix with 
the figs and put through the food chopper, 
using the medium cutter. Knead well 
with the hands wet with clear water and 
form into rolls an inch long and one-half 
inch thick. Roll in the toasted cocoanut. 
Stuffed Prunes 
14 pound prunes 14 teaspoon grated 


15 cup sugar nutmeg 

2 tablespoons corn Vg teaspoon cinna- 
syrup mon 

2 tablespoons water _5 allspice berries 

t cloves Chopped nut meats 


Soak the prunes over night, after wash- 
ing them thoroughly. Drain off the water 
and add the sugar, syrup, water and the 
spices and simmer slowly until the syrup 
is all absorbed into the prunes. Carefully 
slip out the stones and fill the cavities 
with chopped nutmeats moistened with a 
little syrup or with cream. Roll in con- 
fectioners’ sugar. 

Parisian Melange 
1 pound figs 
14 pound prunes 
Confectioners’ sugar 


| pound raisins 
34 pound walnut 
meats 
| pound dates 
Soak the prunes over night. Steam 
until soft and remove stones. Wash figs 
and steam twenty minutes. Wash dates 
and remove the stones. Put fruit and 
nuts through a food chopper. Put con- 
fectioners’ sugar on the board and with 
the hands work the fruit and nuts until 
well blended. Roll to about one-quarter 
inch thick, using the sugar to dredge the 
board and rolling pin. Cut in any desired 
shape, roll in sugar, pack in layers in a tin 
box, using waxed paper between the 
layers. 
Fruit and Nut Squares 
| cup dates, stoned 2 cups nut meats, 
and chopped chopped 
1 cup figs, chopped _—_—1 teaspoon vanilla 


| cup seeded raisins extract 
14 eup preserved gin- 1% cup cocoanut, 
ger, chopped chopped 


Mix dates, figs, raisins and ginger, put 
them through the food chopper and pack 
into a small buttered mold. Mix nut 
meats, vanilla, and cocoanut and put 
them through the food chopper and pack 
into a buttered mold. Turn out, cut thin 
slices of the fruit paste and similar slices 
of the nut paste, put one slice of fruit paste 
between the slices of the nut paste and 
cut into neat squares. Wrap in waxed 
paper and keep in air tight tins. 

Fudge Dates 

Remove pits of dates. Cut each date 
in half and lay the halves well separated 
on a greased dish. Make fudge according 
to any good recipe and drop a teaspoonful 
on each half date. This must be done 
quickly to avoid letting the fudge harden 
in the pan. 

Almond Date Balls 
1 cup blanched almonds 10 ounces dates 

Wash the dates carefully, stone them 
and mix with the almonds which may or 
may not be toasted. Put through the 
coarse cutter on the food chopper and mix 
thoroughly, keeping the hands wet with 
cold water. Form in rolls and cut off 
pieces the size of walnuts or smaller. Roll 
into balls. These may be kept indefinitely. 
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Chocolate Waffles? 


G 


Mail this coupon for Ghirardelli’s book of tested chocolate recipes—FREE! 
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id you ever eat 


They are delicious for dessert at tea-time or after a 
light supper. When you use Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate, they’re so easy to make, because all the 
dry ingredients go into the sifter together. There’s 
no grating; no melting; no fussing. Try this recipe. 


CHOCOLATE WAFFLES 


2 cups pastry flour Y% teaspoon nutmeg 

\ cup sugar \% teaspoon salt 

¥, cup Ghirardelli’s 1% cups milk 
Ground Chocolate ¥% cup melted fat (use 


3 teaspoons baking powder half butter) 
\% teaspoon cinnamon 2 eggs 


Sift dry ingredients. Stir in milk and melted fat gradually 
and beat enonalie. Add eggs which have been beaten 
until light. Bake in a hot waffle iron 2 minutes. Recipe 
makes 4 or 5 large round waffles. Serve with sweetened 
whipped cream, ice cream or a tart jelly or jam. To vary 
this recipe, add either 1 cup of finely chopped raisins, dates 
or figs, or 14 cup chopped walnuts. Add an extra teaspoon 
of baking powder to the fruit wafiles. 

(Chocolate waffles will be more crisp if baked in a hot 
waffle iron for 1 minute with the electric current on and 
2 minutes with it off.) 


HIRARDELLIS 
Chocolate 


Say “Gear-ar-delly” to any grocer. 


D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point St., San Francisco 


Please send 


Name. 


Address 


me free, your book of tested chocolate recipes for baking and dessert making. 
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cA luxurious, glycerine-laden 

transparent soap of delicate 
fragrance; mild, but thoroughly 
cleansing; and yielding a profuse 
lather that is kind to sensitive skins. 
A soap agreeable for 
both toilette and tub; 
and as appropriate 
for the gentlemen of 
the household as 
for madame and 
mademoiselle. 


UTM cherie Soap 


Made in U. S. A. by 
Mulhens & Kropff, Inc 
25 W. 45th St., New York 
Branches: 
Chicago 
San Francisco 
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Feminine Loveliness 


depends on personal daintiness. Keep 
your hair exquisitely clean. See that 
it has a healthy gloss and a delicate 
fragrance. (AH-MAH-ME) 


AMAMI 


SHAMPOO 


used once a week will keep your hair in perfect 
condition. It lathers generously, rinses thor- 
oughly, leaves no oily or soapy residue. Imparts 
a beautiful lustre and an enchanting perfume. 








SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
l enclose 10c. for trial pkg. AMAMI Shampoo 


Name. 


Street. 








City State 
Preparations sold by all Drug and Dept. Stores, or ty 
PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept.471 .48 Warren Street, New York City 
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Odds and Ends of Beauty 


HE last month of the old year 
seems an excellent time to 
review the improvements and 
changes, the advance and the 
errors of the last twelve 
-months, and to pick up the odds and ends 
while there is yet time. How many new 
wrinkles since the first of the year, and 
how could they have been prevented? 
How many extra pounds of flesh that a 
little exercise would have avoided? Are 
you a lovelier person outside, as well as 
within? For there is nothing that pro- 
motes gentle man- 
ners and a serene 
disposition as 
much as a cer- 
tainty that one’s 
appearance is 
above reproach, 
that nothing could 
be added, that 
nothing has been 
neglected. 

There are a few 
outstanding 
changes in styles 
that have occurred 
during the past 
year, almost im- 
perceptible, but 
showing the ten- 
dency of the day. 
There is more long 
hair than there 
has been in the 
last five years or 
so, but this is 
for the most part 
on the heads of 
debutantes and the “‘younger set.” 

Women of more mature years, and even 
past their first youth, find the trim neat- 
ness of short hair takes off many years 
from their heads and that is too precious 
an achievement to be sacrificed to style. 
The center parting with hair softly and 
loosely waved close to the face is a dis- 
tinguished and charming way of wearing 
long hair, and can be adapted to short 
hair also by a clever hairdresser. The 
bushy head has passed into oblivion, and 
the shining, well cared for hair of today 
lies close to the head of the wearer. The 
finger wave, achieved by all clever hair- 
dressers nowadays, eliminates the hot iron 
sand brings back the life and gloss to the 
hair, besides giving a natural and soft 
wave which is much more becoming than 
the more artificial and fixed wave of for- 
mer days put in with a hot iron. 

Even when hair has length enough to 
form a soft coil in the back of the neck it is 








shortened and thinned so that it does not 
spoil the clear outline of the head, for 
having discovered the beauty of line in a 
well shaped head the average woman is 
unwilling to relinquish it. 

» » . 

Less make-up is worn than was used a 
year ago, or perhaps it would be truer to 
say, a less nisin make-up, or even a 
different style of make-up. A more subtle 
form has taken the place of the somewhat 
open and violent facial coloring of a year 
ago, with decided improvement. The 
cheeks are not so 
much heightened 
in color as the lips 
which gives an 
exotic appearance 
that is extremely 
interesting and 
much less trying 
to the woman who 
is not strictly 
beautiful than the 
conventional pink 
and white. The 
effect is quite dif- 
ferent, as it makes 
the eyes lighter in 
color and suggests 
a fragile delicacy 
that is much more 
feminine than the 
stronger make-up 
of the past. 


HE color that 

found itself in 
the cheeks a year 
ago now appears 
in the finger nails. These have entirely 
abandoned any pretence of their natural 
coloring and range from a shell pink to 
a deep rose that reminds one of the 
henna tipped fingers of eastern beauties. 
It is one of those flareups that seem to 
go beyond the boundaries of good taste 
and yet add to the amusing side of life. 
The new nail polishes, those little bottles 
of glowing red liquid, are applied with 
a tiny brush and harden into a smooth 
surface that really protects the nail and 
retains the color and polish until the 
nails are manicured again. They form a 
waterproof surface and will stand any 
amount of washing without losing their 
freshly manicured appearance. 

“ » » » 

Women are coming back into style. The 
trend of all fashions is toward the more 
feminine appearance and unless this is 
checked before it goes very much further 
we shall soon equal the prim and demure 
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innocence of the Victorian era, in appear- 
ance at least. The hair is worn longer 
even when still bobbed, the figure has 
been allowed to return with restraint to 
its natural curves, complexions are pro- 
tected and cherished to a fairness that is 
charming, and finger nails are long and 
pointed adding their bit to the slender 
shape of the hand. 
. » » 

To obtain this desired fairness of skin a 
facial massage is most helpful. This is 
one of the beauty treatments that is 
next to impossible to give oneself, as the 
relaxation under the skilled hands of the 
operator is at least fifty per cent of the 
benefit, but if the treament is well given 
it is worth whatever it may cost in re- 
stored nerves and refreshed skin. A 
cream which is manufactured in the west 
adds greatly to the stimulation that ac- 
companies the massage. It contains cam- 
phor and menthol and its clean pungent 
odor alone is refreshing, but added to this 
it draws the blood to the surface of the 
skin and leaves the face and neck tingling 
with renewed life. There are also bleach- 
ing qualities that whiten the skin while it 
is sufficiently astringent to obliterate lines 
and wrinkles. 

» " 

Perfumes have never been more thrill- 
ing than they are this year. There is mys- 
tery and a subtle charm in the bottles of 
odd shapes and the names suggestive of 
romance. They are expensive, of course, 
but only in the original outlay, for the 
least breath of fragrance is lasting and all 
that is necessary, and even a small bottle 
will last for some time. Some of the shops 
are now advising their customers as to the 
appropriate perfume for all occasions, and 
also the odor best suited to the per- 
sonality. Perfumes are charming gifts 
at all seasons, but particularly at Christ- 
mas, and with the added attraction of a 
personal blend and an artistic container, 
they leave little to be desired. 

» » » 
N advisory service connected with 
the choice of powders has recently 
appeared in some of the more advanced 
shops. Here a blend is made up for the 
individual complexion, containing just 
the few grains more or less which give 
the most becoming finish to the skin. 
There are also powders for daytime and 
evening, that add just the proper shade 
of tan to the outdoor complexion and 
just the delicate fairness to the skin that 
is necessary for the evening. The pro- 
portions that are mingled to match the 
natural tints of the skin are the secret of 
the artist who makes up the powder after 
studying the coloring of each person 
individually. sou 

» » » 

Among the Christmas gifts dearest to 
the feminine heart are the creams, pow- 
ders and perfumes that are the equipment 
of beauty. Bath salts that add a softness 
to the water and a delicate fragrance to 
the bath and the skin are also much to be 
desired. All the small belongings, the 
battery of beauty aids, powder compact, 
rouge, eyebrow pencil, lip stick, now come 
in attractive boxes or containers that may 
be tucked in the purse or carried in the 
bag to freshen up during the day or eve- 
ning. All the materials and instruments 
for a home manicure are also excellent 
gifts, especially for the young girl. 
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The health 
of the 


the scalp. Normal 





For the strength and welfare of your hair—for in- 
tensifying its natural color—for keeping it delight- 
fully soft, silky, with a gleamy gloss and sheen—use 
Liquid Silmerine regularly.- It’s a toilet requisite. 
For straight hair—men, women, children—Silmer- 
ine is the ideal dressing. Keeps hair smooth an 
neat all day and evening—without being greasy or 
sticky. Makes unruly hair easy to manage. 


depend chiefly upon the condition of 


lation and nerve tone mean well- 
nourished roots—strong, vigorous 
hair shafts—lively, lustrous hair. 

Important also, of course, that the 
scalp be kept really clean. 
lent for these purposes is Liquid Sil- 
merine. Rubbed into the scalp it has 
a wholesome tonic effect, invigorating 
tissues, improving circulation. And it 
effectually eliminates dandruff, dirt, excess 
oiliness. Always use before shampooing. 
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For keeping the hair wavy or curly—even under 
most trying conditions—Silmerine long has enjoyed 
a splendid reputation. Use with utmost confidence. 
Large bottle, with adjustable cap, $1.00, at drug 
stores and toilet counters everywhere. 
PARKER BELMONT & COMPANY 
2350 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


Liquid Silmerine wciisoneitiec 








Bring out 
hidden bea 


Do you know that just beneath that soiled, discolored, 
faded or aged complexion is one fair to look upon? Mer- 


colized Wax will gradually, gently, peel off t 


surface skin, revealing the youthfully fresh, white and 


beautiful skin underneath. It leaves no t 


of increased loveliness. The new complexion is a perfectly 


the 
uty 


he devitalized 


race but that 





natural one, not to be compared at all with a make-up. 


It hastens Nature’s efforts. Shedding 
worn-out skin is Nature’s way of renewing 
the complexion. Tiny cutaneous particles 
come off day by day. When thisskin shed- 
ding begins to lag—as it does in time— 
complexion troubles begin. Nature may 
then be assisted by simply applying Mer- 
colized Wax. The Wax actually destroys 
the mask of dead scarf skin—causing no 
discomfort. It makes the pores breathe; livens up 


the whole countenance. All of a sudden you seem 
to have lost 10 to 20 years from your age. 





Freckles, pimples, liver spots, moth patches, etc., 
of course disappear with the discarded cuticle. Isn't 
this better than attempting to hide or cover up skin 
defects, and stifling the pores with a soggy mass of 
creams or other cosmetics? 

Mercolized Wax will give you a new skin of en- 
chanting beauty and girlish charm—bearing 
not the slightest evidence of artificiality. One that 
will give you complete confidence in your appear- 
ance—one, indeed, that will make folks turn a 
second time to look at you in passing. 

And all these results are accomplished by using just 
one box of Mercolized Wax—lese than that, in fact. 


Try it today —$1.00 a box, with full directions, at 
any drug or department store. 





MERCOLIZED WAX 





Removes 


Wrinkles 


In 15 Minutes 


Sounds too good to be true? It is true; you can prove it this very day. If you want to see 
wrinkles, creases, sagginess completely disappear from your face in 15 minutes, just mix a 
spoonful of Powdered Tarkroot with a spoonful of lemon juice and apply this soothing 
mixture to your face. Then sit down before your mirror and have the surprise of your life! 





See the Age Lines Vanish! 
The hated lines go away like magic. Behold, 
now, what you looked like when young! Watch 
the sagginess correct itself. Enjoy the 
strange, delicious sensation of stimula- 
tion, qupeert and plump, smooth firm- 
ness. When you wash off the application, 
your face looks much younger. 
The effect is far better than that of the 
most expert face massage. 


For Baggy Cheeks and Chin 

Instead of making the face flabby, as 
frequent massaging tends to do, it does 
the very opposite. Reduces flabbiness 
of cheek, chin and bagginess beneath 
the eyes. It fills out hollows and im- 
proves facial contour wonderfully. It 
obliterates worry, care and age-marks! 
And there’s nothing quite so good 
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Dearborn Supply Co., 2350 Clybourn Av., Chicago 


For Blackheads, Oiliness 
or coarse pores. It leaves the skin velvety soft 
and smooth, with a healthy, girlish tint. 
= Tarkroot acts upon animportant phys- 
ical principle, invigorating skin and 
underlying tissues, making them much 
firmer. Itis not a cosmetic, for you wash 
it off after it has done its work, the skin 
appearing natural, glowing, refreshed. 


Costs Less Than 3 Cents 


i =6©an application when purchased in the 

«i original package. So Tarkroot certainly 
eRester |) is not expensive to use. 

en eae | Tarkroot produces such really amazing 





results it is difficult to tell the whole 
stcry without appearance of exaggera- 
tion. Only the actual experience could 
make you believe all it will do. Buy a 
package from your druggist today. 
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e 
For gifts that are lived with, 
and loved.—gifts that call you 
to mind daily in the joy they 
add to living — choose home 
furnishings. You can select 
so easily now—and besides, 
obtain gifts of rare design, 
unique workmanship; occa- 
sional pieces or entire suites. 


For now 





Ti hrough Your 
Local Dealer and 


Peck &Fills 


you can easily obtain distinctive 
furniture and floor coverings. 
The ideal way to choose the per- 
fect gift is to visit our nearest 
wholesale display. Here you will 
find row upon row of furniture, 
rugs and carpets, art objects. Your 
local furniture dealer will give 
you a signed Card of “ae i 
tion which admits you. If you 
cannot visit, he will show you 
our complete catalog. : 


If he cannot serve you, write us 
for names of dealers near you 
who can. Address nearest house— 
Peck & Hills Furniture Company, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago. Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Portland. 
Tacoma, Spokane, Seattle. 


Wholesale Furniture and Floor Coverings. 
Weselland deliver through retail dealers only. 


FREE BOOKLET 
explains care of home furnish- 
ings and money-saving plan. 
Write for Booklet S-12. 


The Peck & Hills oval 
sign on your dealer’s 
window is added as- 
surance of service and 
satisfaction. 
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COAST TO COAST SERVICE 
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<A Small 
7 hatched 


House 


(Continued from page 51) 


windows which are equipped with both sash 
and screens, and the other rooms are also 
well provided with windows. Living-room 
and dining-room are joined by a broad 
arched opening; an L-shaped hall, acces- 
sible from the rear of the former, cam- 
municates directly with the two bedrooms, 
sleeping-porch and bathroom. From this 
hall rises a stairway to a roomy attic, at 
present only partly finished and used for 
storage purposes, while from off the kit- 
chen leads a stairway to a small basement. 
Adjoining the kitchen there is the custom- 
ary rear service-porch. 

The built-in equipment includes a 
china-cupboard in the breakfast-room; a 
cabinet ironing-board; draft cooler-closet; 
commodious cupboard and drawer-room 
in the kitchen; a broom closet; a station- 
ary laundry tub in the service porch; a 
shelf and drawer cabinet for linen, and a 
wall medicine-case in the bathroom. Each 
of the bedrooms has a large closet with a 
window in an outside wall, and there are 
two"spare closets and a linen cabinet in 
the hall. 

The house is of frame construction, the 
outside walls finished with very light 
cream stucco. The wood trimming, which 
includes half-timbering strips for the 
main front gable, is in dark brown, and 
the shingled roof, characterized by rolled 
edges to give a thatched effect, is also 
stained in brown. The front entrance is de- 
signed with a small vestibule porch reached 
from a corner terrace, enclosed by a low 
brick wall and paved with cement. The 
windows of the front are of the casement 
and French type, the latter opening from 
the terrace into the living-room. The foun- 
dation is of concrete, and the basement is 
walled and floored with concrete. 
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C With a breadth of but 36 feet and maxi- 
mum depth of 47 feet, the house 1s 
unusually and economi- 
cally well planned 


The ceiling of the living-room is arched; 
that of the dining-room is coved. Pine 
woodwork is used for the interior finish 
throughout, and in these two rooms it is 
painted in tones of old-English oak, the 
plastered walls and ceilings being tinted 
in rich old-parchment shades. In the 
rear hall and bedrooms the woodwork is 
in light gray and the walls are papered; 
in the sleeping-porch the woodwork is in 
old ivory, the walls plastered and tinted 
pale green. 

Robin’s-egg blue and tan is the color 
scheme in kitchen and bathroom; the 
breakfast-room has old-ivory woodwork 
and brightly papered walls. 

Oak flooring is used throughout, ex- 
cept in the bathroom, kitchen and service 
porch; the bathroom is floored with tile 
and finished with a tile wainscot. Tile is 
also used for the drainboards of the kit- 
chen sink. 

The house is equipped with a gas fur- 
nace and all other modern conveniences. 

Cuarces Atma Byers. 








@ Home of Edward F. Bogardus. 





PHOTO BY CHARLES ALMA BYERS 


This excellent representation in red brick of the 
Southern Colontal style in architecture is situated in Beverly Hills, California 
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Humanizing 


Figures 


(Continued from page 31) 


after years of varied experience that 
furnished him with an_ extraordinary 
background. He saw service as a special 
agent of the United States Department of 
Justice on the Mexican border during the 
thrilling gun-running period in rg11. Then 
he shifted about until now, at forty-one, 
he is happy in the opportunity of spending 
ten hours a day compiling vital statistics 
and five hours more expressing them in 
art. 

Just as he has proved by his avocations 
that statistics are far from dull, just so 
decidedly does Ross argue that his voca- 
tion is anything but dry. 

He resents the popular conception of a 
statistician as a colorless, morose, narrow 
individual, incapable of a viewpoint be- 
yond his columns. 

Statistics are as colorful as you make 
them, he contends, and a statistician 
must view the drama that unfolds on his 
calculating machine without prejudice or 
bias. Instead of a human calculating 
machine he must be a scientist, Ross 
declares, performing a scientific work for 
humanity: 


ae AN is the only inhabitant of the 
earth who has mastered statis- 
tics,” he says. “By mastering them he has 
been able to amass a fund of information 
as to the tactics of his enemies—animals, 
germs, insect pests and the elements. 
With this ammunition he has won the 
war for self-preservation.” 

It is easy for man, he argues, to view 
the problems of life in the aggregate be- 
cause he has statistics to take him beyond 
the point of personal observation. The 
world of the lower animals is restricted to 
personal observations. 

“Statistics have brought order out of 
chaos for mankind,” he says. “That is an 
established fact although some of your 
modern writers of free verse will tell you 
that vital problems are being treated in 
bulk with the tears wiped off. 

“Every science known to man is_ be a 
large degree a product of st: tistics. Take 
electricity for example. As a science it 
was developed by statistical methods be- 
fore the scientists had any understanding 
of what it really was. Observations of 
experiments in electricity tabulated and 
analy yzed formed the basis for the science. 

“Medical science also owes much to the 
statistician, for the treatment of practi- 
cally all diseases was developed on a basis 
of statistics recording the results of 
numberless experiments.” 

Thus upholding his work as a science, 
Ross utilizes his great maze of figures as a 
kaleidoscope through which he surveys 
the achievements and foibles of his fellow- 
men. And he has not lost faith although 
he is not blind to the social ills of the day. 

He has studied the accomplishments 
and failures of modern youth through 
statistics—records of flapper marriages 
and divorces. Jazz he blames for some 
of the present-day ills. 
flippancy among young boys and girls and | 
throws life out of true proportion,” says 
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How many are 421,000 stockholders? 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


On OcToBeER 15th, 
American Telephone 
and Telegraph Com- 
pany checks representing the 
152d dividend were mailed to 
its 421,000 stockholders. That 
is the largest number of stock- 
holders of any company in the 
world. The American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company is 
owned by a great investment 
democracy. Its dividend checks 
are cashed at banks in every 
state in the Union, by people 
representing all trades, stations 
and professions. 
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No institution is more 
nationally or publicly 
owned than the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, which in turn owns 
more than 91% of the common 
stock of the operating com- 
panies of the Bell national 
System. The average holding 
is 26 shares, and no one person 
owns as much as 1% of the 
total stock. 

The Bell System was devel- 
oped in the interest of tele- 
phone users and is owned by 
the public that it serves. 
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he. “Sentiment should be prescribed 
with a waltz accompaniment. 

“But at that I cannot agree with those 
who charge jazz with the breakdown of 
morals. It is a product of moral conduct, 
rather than a cause.” 

And Ross, thus philosophizing, likes to 
impress his listener with a few practical 
conclusions from a life of statistical obser- 
vations. 

He has boiled them down into these 
few simple rules for those who would live 
long and well: 

Eat to live; don’t live to eat. Statistics 
show that obesity is conducive to mor- 
tality. 

Don’t oversmoke. Statistics prove that 
it causes tobacco heart. 

Drive carefully. Statistics show increas- 
ing numbers killed by automobiles each 
year. 

When expecting a visit from the stork, 
consult a doctor at once. Statistics prove 
that infant mortality and maternal mor- 
tality are greatly reduced by pre-natal 
care. 

Have a thorough physical examination 
made once a year. Indisputable evidence 
that this will prolong your life is to be 
found in statistical records. 

Keep out of public gatherings when you 
have a cold. If you don’t, statistics show 
that you will spread disease. 

And—beware of bootleg liquors! Statis- 
tics show that more customers than boot- 
leggers die every year! 





Footholds of Men 


(Continued from page 37) 


dance. Senora de la Torre, we will make 
a handsome couple, you and I. Shall we 
teach these children the proper way to 
dance a madrillena?” As he spoke he 
slipped behind her, and broke a perfume- 
filled eggshell over her head. 

While the rancheros applauded his 
dexterity, sefora de la Torre, vastly 
pleased, glared at her meek husband, and 
said, “What a man you would make for 
some appreciative woman, don Andres!” 

Don Jose’s cup had been filled and 
emptied many times. 

“Don Andres,” he said seriously, “I 
wish that you had found one—before I 
did.” 

His meaning was so obvious that the 
men beat the table joyously. 

Hilarita danced under the laurel trees 
with don Jose, with don Andres and don 
Patricio and don Santiago and them all, 
lastly she was permitted to stand opposite 
Ricardo. Very sedately they danced 
(since they knew all watched them); 
round and round they turned, now close, 
now at arm’s length; at each near ap- 
proach—as the music beat faster—they 
breathed more rapidly. - 

As they swung together for a delicious 
hardly-tasted moment, Ricardo whis- 
pered, “I have so much to tell you— 
dearest ’Rita—.” 

Demurely, “Yes, my husband.” 

It was don Andres who missed them. 
He kept the pleasant fact to himself as 
long as he could hold it, but finally was 
forced to seek out his brother and Fra 
Juan. 
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“Don Jose’s most dutiful, lovely and 
affectionate wife does not know that they 


| 


are gone,” he confided as secretively as he | 


could, “but Hilarita and Ricardo are up 
somewhere under the stars—and in the 


stars as well, | warrant. A happy time | 


for them, eh?” 
The three men watched the brilliant 


colors of the dancers flash under the 


flaring torches. 

Each was deep in his own thoughts. 

Don Estevan said at last, “Some day 
their children, and the children of their 
children, will dance under the laurel. 
Buena Esperanza will always be held by 
our blood, Andres—.” 

“Santiago y del Valle!” don Andres 
shouted; the laurel leaves trembled from 
his powerful battle-cry. 

Fra Juan, his gaunt frame erect, smiled 
at them both. 

“T will pray for it, my sons,” he said. 





The West at. 
Washington 


(Continued from page 49) 


The most advanced step of this evolu- 
tionary tendency has been attained with 
the appointment of Edward A. Selfridge, 
of San Francisco, to be sort of general 
envoy extraordinary to Europe on behalf 
of the American lumber industry—to 
Europe, mind you, with London as am- 
bassadorial base, and not to any particu- 
lar country. Mr. Selfridge used to be a 
“lumber baron,” so it will not be too much 
of a jolt for him to become a lumber am- 
bassador. As a matter of fact he has al- 
ready been a lumber representative of 
ministerial rank. He has only recently re- 
turned from Japan, where he was charged 
with promoting the interests of American 
lumber; and in that part of the world 
American lumber means Pacific coast 
lumber. 


| 
| 











The new “dollar diplomat”—without | 
offense—is a San Francisco boy, a product | 
of the public schools of that city and the | 
University of California. At the latter in- | 


stitution he specially prepared for a com- 
mercial career by taking his degree as 
Doctor of Philosophy. To take the curse 


off this high-brow designation, he ac- | 
quired a Bachelor-of-Law degree from the | 


Columbia School of Law. Back in 1899 


he made both the California and the New | 
York bars—in the same year. For five | 
years his attorney’s shingle hung out in 

San Francisco, but in 1904 he was lured | 


from law to lumber and became part and 
parcel of the redwood lumber industry. 


The results may be judged from a release | 
issued by the Department of Commerce, | 
which sets forth that he became manager | 


of the Selfridge Holding Company in 


1917, president of it in 1922, and “since | 
then engaged in managing his own invest- 
ments.” However, he appears to have | 


had a little time left over from incubating | 


his own fortune, for, says the release, 
“during the two-year period from Janu- 
ary I, 1922, to December 31, 1924,” he 
was “advisory expert on problems con- 
cerning timber in California, Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia.” 
Having dispensed all the advice re- 
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Bowes Seal-Fast $1000 Bond Polish. 
First, a cleaner in this polish takes 
off all the tarnish and dirt and 
smooths the finish—then, as soon as 
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leaves a smooth, brilliant surface. 
No matter whether your car is fin- 
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quired in the region delimited in the fore- 
going sentence, Mr. Selfridge was per- 
suaded to journey advisorily to Japan in 
the summer of 1926 as the lumber trade 
commissioner of the Department of Com- 
merce. (See Herbert Hoover for particu- 
lars.) And now he goes to London, where 
he will dispense more advice and, it is 
— forward orders for lumber along 
with it. 
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The career of Mr. Selfridge shows how 
easy it is to become one of the new-type 
ambassadors. All you have to do is to get 
a couple of degrees, practice law a few 
years, change over to industry, rise to 
affluence and command therein, become 
financially independent and amass so 
much leisure that you can take a govern- 
ment job for glory and not for the small 
cash that goes with it. 











Correcting a Misapprehension 


HILE Jacob Berman alias Jack Bennett, manipulator of Julian Petroleum 

millions, was a fugitive from justice, an article by Walter V. Woehlke in 
SuNSET stated that Berman, according to the Los Angeles district attorney, had 
a previous conviction against him. Now the Los Angeles district attorney’s office 
states that it has been unable to verify the report of sucha conviction. The state- 
ment ewas made by Mr. Woehlke in good faith, quoting public officials as his 
authority. Berman alias Bennett was not there to deny or confirm the report. 
Now that Berman has surrendered to the authorities and denies the report, 
SuNSET gladly admits the mistake as to Berman’s prior conviction. ; 











Building Against Time 


(Continued from page 30) 


house the Columbian World’s Fair of 1893. 
Two years later he went to New Orleans 
and during the Spanish War helped to 
build there the fortifications designed to 
protect the mouth of the Mississippi 
against much over-rated and apprehended 
Spanish armadas. In 1906 he got his 
first impression of California when the 
Fuller Construction Company of Chicago, 
by whom he had been employed since 
1900, sent him to San Francisco on a 
reconnaissance after the fire. By _ his 
own account he never recovered from 
that first impression. The call of Cali- 
fornia then got him just as those once 
well bitten by the bacillus of the Orient, 
especially in former years, never quite 
recover from the toxin of the East. 

Nevertheless he went back to Chicago 
and joined the Thompson-Starrett forces 
who sent him in 1908 to New York. Here 
he made his first big construction mark 
on the sky-line in the record building of 
the Rector Hotel on 42nd Street: 

“We started work on that job in 
July” said he with some reminiscent 
pride, ‘and the hotel was opened, beds 
made and baths running in December! 
No over-time work either. If a job is 
well systematized from the start, you 
don’t need over-time. Besides you don’t 
often get value out of extra night shifts. 
Men can’t work the money’s worth at 
four o’clock in the morning.” ‘ 

In 1911 Mr. Dinwiddie came back to 
San Francisco and went into business 
for himself bringing with him the com- 
bined experience of nearly twenty-five 
years in architecture, business acumen, 
and general-staff contracting. 

“Bill” said Thompson to him by way of 
good-will parting injunction, “keep out 
of financing. If you don’t, you'll get 
stuck!” 

“G.3” Dinwiddie adopted that advice 
and has followed it ever since in his con- 
secutive feats of speed building that now 


rise in monuments of sound financing as 
well as sound building-construction to 
make the new and fast growing San 
Francisco a city of battlements and 
towers. Confining himself to “opera- 
tions,” he nevertheless makes dead sure 
of the financing of an enterprise before 
he starts work on it. After that he 
doesn’t clutter up his proved system with 
complicated paper-work. “If book-keep- 
ing interferes with your business, can the 
book-keeping!” His own simplified sys- 
tem of auditing has more than once 
served as a guide to professional auditors 
who have profited in method from their 
review of his records. 

Thus, one after the other, the soaring 
buildings of the Telephone Company, the 
Standard Oil, the Central Bank in Oak- 
land, and the Golden Gate Theatre— 
a little over seven months from the be- 
ginning of steel construction to the first 
show!—stand up to do honor to those 
who have financed them, to their archi- 
tect, and to their builder. 


AYS this chief of operations, contem- 

plating his latest fnished campaign 
reflecting the gold of the Golden Gate 
from its western tiers of windows: 

“You can’t over-build an American 
city! Way back in 1900 or thereabouts 
I was sitting in with a conference in New 
York when Harry Black, Morgenthau, 
James Stillman—the old man, you under- 
stand—and a lot of other wise people were 
present, and we were all guessing how 
long could New York keep on building 
Manhattan Island up in the air. Well, 
the longest guess was three years! If you 
don’t believe it, remember the guesses 
that were made in 1914 for the duration 
of the war—anywhere from six months to 
two years at the outside. So long as real 
estate has value big buildings will make 
the small buildings come down.” 

It took generations of slave labor to 
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build the pyramids in Egypt and cen- 
turies of religious devotion in stone and 
stained glass to finish the Gothic cathe- 
drals of Europe. Dinwiddie’s structures 
are the creatures of steel and concrete 
realized in months. They are not un- 
usual either in speed or in soundness. 
Other cities can point to their counter- 
parts. The difficult thing to appreciate 
is that these miracles conjured up into 
the air by modern methods are as strong 
as, or stronger than, the patient work of 
men’s hands over many painstaking 
years. The Tokyo disaster in 1924 
proved that steel construction is the best 
possible earthquake risk and the newest 
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of the cathedrals of business are practi- 
cally unburnable. Speed attained by 
supervised and constantly inspected co- 
ordination is not bought by any sacrifice 
of efficiency. 

Not long ago Mr. Dinwiddie was offered 
a moving-picture star’s salary to come 
back to New York and rejoin the Thomp- 
son-Starrett organization with which he 
was formerly associated. His reply was 
indicative of his attachment to California 
and his belief in the building future of 
his adopted State: 

“T told ’em” said he, “that I wouldn’t 
go back to New York if they gave me the 
whole of the Plaza Hotel to live in!” 





First in 


the Air 


(Continued from page 69) 


the cost. It usually takes three planes of 
each design for test purposes. When such 
improvements are proved practicable, 
the companies are in position to immedi- 
ately go into quantity production of such 
planes upon requirement from the Govern- 
ment to do so. 

It is the policy of the Government thus 
to assist airplane construction companies 
at strategic points in the United States as 
a part of the defense reserve of the nation. 

Due to peculiar geographical conditions 
on the Pacific coast, this section is en- 
titled to and will receive tremendous help 
from such subsidies in the future. 

Because of peculiar military require- 
ments which can be met only with com- 
mercial aircraft, the Government must 


supervise and subsidize their construction. 
It is not at all unreasonable to assume 
that the Government, beginning with the 
next Congress, will embark upon a course 
of subsidization of commercial construc- 
tion that will amount to anywhere from 
half a billion dollars upwards to possibly 
a billion in the next ten or twelve years. 
And Pacific coast constructors are already 
laying their plans to get their fair share of 
those subsidies. 

Yes, there is no doubt that the Pacific 
coast, particularly California, has a great 
air future. And it is to the interest of 
every Westerner to lend a hand, directly 
or indirectly as he may be able to do, 
in the development of aviation in the 


West. 





What Shall We Do With Our 


Mountains? 


(Continued from page 15) 


down. In dealing with projects like those 
proposed for Mt. Hood and the high 
Sierras, I constantly encounter the old 
conception that our wilderness country is 
inexhaustible. “Of course some of it 
should be kept as nature made it,” men 
say; “but there is plenty somewhere else. 
Let us go ahead with our development.” 
This sort of laissez-faire will lead to 
nothing but the steady contraction of 
our western wilderness until little or none 
is left. We will keep it only as we hold it 
and fortify it by public sentiment as part 
of a master-plan for the mountain re- 
gions. 

Two summers ago | stood on the Con- 
tinental Divide in the Teton National 
Forest with other members of the Co- 
ordinating Committee on National Park 
and Forest boundaries. We were looking 
down into the upper canyon of the Yellow- 
stone. We had left the roads and hotels 
and populous camp grounds and proces- 
sions of yellow busses in the developed 
portions of the Park behind us. To the 
north we could see Bridger Lake where we 
had camped the night before and still 
pick out, on its surface, the five trumpeter 
swans which had kept us company. On 


the day’s trail we had seen elk and moose 
and beaver. Below us lay the wonderful 
panorama of the upper Yellowstone, the 
river winding like a ribbon through its 
green meadows and flanked by huge, 
square lava escarpments a thousand feet 
high. To our right it headed in the tu- 
multuous peaks of the Wind River Moun- 
tains. 

I broke into impassioned _ speech. 
“There,” I said, “‘is a bit of God’s country 
which, barring a trail or two, is exactly as 
it was when Jim Bridger discovered it. 
Let us add it to the National Park if that 
is where it belongs; but curses on the man 
who bisects it with roads, plants it with 
hotels, and sends yellow busses streaking 
through it with sirens shrieking like souls 
in torment.” 

The vote was unanimous. We all 
agreed that in the plans for the larger 
Yellowstone Park, the areas available to 
the throngs of people, with all of the de- 
velopments and facilities necessary for 
their accommodation, should be supple- 
mented by the alluring wilderness of the 
Upper Yellowstone and the Grand Tetons, 
kept sacred for the folk who want to get 
off the beaten path. That is precisely 
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THE first is a gift that smooths 
the trouble from his one 
never-ending source of irti- 
tation—the daily shave! 
How he and all men hate 
it! And what wouldn’t they 
give for something to make it 
easier, quicker and smoother! 











GiveE him a 
Twinplex 
Stropper. 
It will im- 
prove the 
edge even of 
a new blade 
so much he 
wouldn’t 
recognize it. 








Just a few 
quick turns and he has a blade 
that will shave in a jiffy and as 
smooth as silk. He will use his 
Twinplex morning after morning 
for years—and bless you forever- 
more. Ready packed in neat 
Christmassy little red and green 
boxes, $2.50 to $5.00. 











THE second gift is a 
shaving brush that is 
decidedly different— 
Soap and brush in one 
beautiful shaving help. 
A turn of the plunger 
and just the right quan- 
tity of soap is forced 
into the brush. It is 
handy to use, quick and 








clean. The bristles are 
of fine quality, vulcanized into 
hard rubber so they won’t come 
out. The brush is made of beauti- 
fully nickel plated non-rusting, 
non-corroding metal. You will be 
proud to present such a gift—and 
he will certainly be delighted to 
get it. Regular price $5.00— 
Special Christmas Price $3.49. 


Special Christmas Offer — 


Until Christmas these two fine gifts are 
being offered in combination. Here’s 
your chance to get him both a Twinplex 
Red Flash Stropper and a Twinplex 
Fountain Shaving Brush at a real bar- 
gain price — $4.98. The regular price 
for the two is $7.50. 

To be had at almost any drug, department, 
cutlery, hardware, sporting goods, or 
jewelry store. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write direct to us. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO, 
1769 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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—Are known for their time-keeping 
accuracy, their fine jeweled move- 
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Three Piece 





Detachable 
Buckle and 
Strap— made 
possible by re- 
movable pin 
bar. A feature 
of every Hel- 
ros strap 
watch. 


Case — pro- 
tects the fine 
jeweled move- 
ment. A tea- 
ture of every 
Helbros strap 
and Helbros 
Superb 
watch. 
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my approach to the question of what shall | 


be done with our mountains on the Pacific 

coast, the approach through planning for 

the highest, all-round public service from 
| our mountain playgrounds. 


| of a million acres of mountains and forests 
| ublic ownership is well nigh as essen- 
ca ps planning for a large city. The same 
kind of foresight is needed; and the ele- 
ments involved are almost as varied as 
the trafic and zoning and urban park 
problems of a municipality. Our plans 
for the National Forests are built upon the 
idea of putting every acre to its highest 
use. They have necessarily been in- 
fluenced, often profoundly, by the enor- 
mous growth in motorized recreation 
during recent years. They make generous 
provision for it — in roadside camp 
| grounds, in the designation of areas suit- 
| able for summer cabins, in the location of 
sites adapted to hotels and public con- 


| veniences of all sorts, and in the protection | 


| of road sides, beauty spots, and recrea- 
| tional areas when timber is cut. There are 
| some 1500 largely frequented camp 
grounds in the Nosieas! Forests today. 
Many colonies of summer homes have 
| been established. Hotels and wayside 
| stores are multiplying. Motorized recrea- 
tion is filling a large place in the picture. 


A GOOD National Forest plan must 
provide for it in the measure of its 
local importance, just as it sets out the 
areas of timber devoted to economic for- 
estry, the ranges pastured by sheep and 
cattle, the canyons where watershed pro- 
tection or water storage are of outstanding 
importance, and the country where the 
preservation of valuable wild life is the 
primary object sought. All of these things 
must be fitted into a coordinated whole— 
into a million acres of all around, well 
balanced public service. 

And, to my thinking, a good National 
Forest plan must also provide some size- 
able areas of real wilderness, unpene- 
trated by roads or hotels or even log 
cabins. I believe that the best recrea- 
tional service of the National Forests 
calls for some such hinterlands, reached 
only by trail or canoe, where the hiker or 
horseman can not only get off the beaten 
path but can get into an undeveloped 


country big enough to surround him with | 


the real atmosphere and character of the 
wilderness. Only by deliberately retain- 
ing such tracts of country—and enough of 
them—as nearly as possible as nature 
made them, can we preserve for the future 
the opportunity for real mountaineering 
and woodcraft and the rugged form of 
taking to the open which our western 
mountains have always afforded and 
which should have a part in the recreation 
of our children. Only by this course can 
we adequately preserve the great gifts to 
health and character which our moun- 
tains have given us in the past and which 
they offer without stint for all time to 
come. 

These mountain wildernesses may not 
| be used by numbers of people in any wise 
commensurate with those who will 
throng the highways, but their individual 
service will be immeasurably greater. 
And as time goes on and interest in out- 


_ door America widens and deepens, their 


ie 


use will surely increase. It is not a matter 
of providing for one type of recreation to 
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the exclusion of the other. We need both 
and we can have both. It is a matter 
rather of preventing motorized recrea- 
tion from sweeping wilderness recreation, 
dear to the souls of many folk, off the face 
of the map. 

We have recently cast up, in the Forest 
Service, our own road building plans to see 
whither they are leading us. Leaving out 
Alaska, the roads now built in the Na- 
tional Forests pass by some 70 areas that 
might well be called wilderness. They 
range in size from 360 to over I1,000 
square miles. There are, of course, many 
smaller areas which offer opportunities 
for recreation on foot or horseback; I am 
speaking only of those big enough to 
amount to real wild country. When all 
the roads now planned for are built, there 
will still be left 59 areas of unopened 
country which meet the same standard as 
to size. In course of time, more roads 
doubtless will be built than those now 
planned for, and particularly more roads 
of a purely recreational character. No 
one can assume to pass now upon all fu- 
ture needs and contingencies. But in 
considering the future of our western 
mountains, I invite the people of the West 
to do just what we are undertaking to do 
in the Forest Service—check up and see 
whither we are headed. You can not 
gauge the situation by thinking only of 
this or that particular project, and com- 
fortably and complacently taking for 
granted that there is plenty of fine wilder- 
ness left somewhere else. You have got 
to look at the situation as a whole. 


| Bovig us apply these general ideas right 
S4at home, in the California Sierras. 
Their lower and middle slopes and can- 
yons, in the National Forests, will for the 
most part be well traversed by roads. They 
are necessary for protection from forest 
fires, for hydro-electric developments, for 
the utilization of the main bodies of com- 
mercial timber. These roads, with the 
transmountain highways now existing, will 
offer an enormous mileage of attractive 
routes for motorized recreation. A few 
stub-end roads up into the lodgepole and 
fir forests and lower meadows will com- 
plete the protective system, move camp- 
ers up into country relatively safe from 
fire, and afford access into the rugged hin- 
terland at various points. 

Beyond this zone of intensive use lie 
the high Sierras. Under the plans of the 
Forest Service, there will remain, in the 
Sequoia, Sierra, Inyo, and Mono National 
Forests, over 3600 square miles of road- 
less wilderness, in units of 350 square 
miles and upward. There are additional 
large tracts of wilderness in the Yosemite 
and Sequoia National Parks. This is the 
country of canyon heads, of alpine lakes 
and meadows, of the upper reaches of 
heavy forest, of alpine woodlands inter- 
spersed with granite slopes and shingle, of 
rugged peaks, glaciers, and snowbanks. 
There is no other comparable area in the 
west that is more largely and wholesomely 
used for wilderness recreation. Califor- 
nians know it well and know how to use it. 
They stream into it every summer, large 
organizations with their pack strings, par- 
ties of college students with a mule or 
two, armed with a topographic map and 
ready for any adventure, ranchers’ fam- 
ilies from the San Joaquin Valley, city 
families from Oakland and Los Angeles, 
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all out for the most delightful and inex- 
pensive of vacations. 

It is my sober judgment that California, 
with her immense urban and valley popu- 
lation, needs the Sierra wilderness for 
health and play fully as much as she needs 
the Sierra roads for health and play; and 
that as part of a state-wide plan looking 
to her social welfare, we should preserve 
the wilderness as assiduously as we build 
the roads. I believe that the replacement 
of the Muir Trail by a highway with all 
that follows in the train of a highway 
would largely destroy the wilderness 
character and allurement of the high 
Sierras. The state and the nation would 
lose more from this development than 


| they would gain. 


Mt. Hood is very much in the same 
case. It is accessible to a large urban 
population. Around and about it, and 
well up on some of its slopes are oppor- 
tunities for motorized recreation. The 
federal government collaborated with the 
state and counties in building a loop road 
completely around the mountain, provid- 
ing not only a delightful automobile trip 
over the spurs and through the timber, 
but opening up many more camp grounds, 
summer home locations and other facili- 


| ties for recreation. 


ITHIN this encircling _ belt, 

made readily accessible to the 
auto traveler, lies the great central mass 
of the mountain itself—the peak with 
its glaciers and  snowbanks, alpine 
meadows, the heads of innumerable 
streams, open parks, and the forest types 
of the high Cascades. It is a wonderful 
area for mountain climbing, camp ng, 
and sojourning in the wilderness; and 
it is probably more widely used for 
this purpose and more widely revered 
for its wilderness appeal than any other 
part of Oregon. It is true enough that the 
proposed tram road up Cooper spur and 
the cableway to the peak, with engines 
and structures and receiving stations and 
eating houses, would not wholly destroy 
the wilderness character of Mt. Hood. 
There would still be left a lot of country to 
roam about in and.approaches where 
people could climb the mountain on foot. 
You could say the same thing about a 
highway through the high Sierras. But 
the real charm and appeal of Mt. Hood to 
the mountaineer and nature lover would 
be gone. This must be weighed in the 
scales against the opportunity afforded 
for more people to reach the peak than 
would ever climb it, the unique attraction 
of an upholstered ascent to everlasting 
snow in midsummer, and the inflow of 
tourist dollars. Oregon has almost limit- 
less opportunities for motorized recrea- 
tion. The serious question in my mind is 
whether, in turning over Mt. Hood to this 
form of use, she would not lose more than 
she would gain. 

I have discussed the question thus far 
as nearly as possible in tangible terms of 
the social service derived from our finest 
mountain areas. But the question has 
another side. You may call it reverence 
for the majesty and dignity of our most 
commanding peaks, or sentiment, or what 
you will. However you wish to phrase it, 
the grandeur and inspiration of the out- 
standing peaks of the Pacific coast, like 
Rainier, Hood, Shasta, and Whitney, is 
one of the really priceless spiritual assets 
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of the West. You can not define it in any 
satisfactory tangible way; but just the 
same it is there. It has its traditional and 
historic side no less. 


I make no apologies for a strain of 


pure sentiment in trying to answer this 
question. The awe and majesty of great 
mountains are certainly worth something 
to us; and it seems to me that these ccn- 
siderations should give us pause before 
we attack our most distinguished peaks 
with steam shovels and dynamite. 

It would of course be futile to attempt 

to say what should be done with our 
mountains in general or inflexible terms. 
Mt. Washington, the outstanding peak of 
New England, long ago succumbed to a 
cog railroad. Pikes Peak has yielded to 
the highway and motor car. Roads are 
being built to other western summits. 
Doubtless as time goes on and we learn 
how to balance all of these considerations, 
motor roads or cableways to still more 
mountain lookouts will receive public 
sanction. My principal plea is to move 
slowly in such invasions of the mountain 
wilderness, to weigh carefully all of the 
elements of human service involved, and 
to make sure that what we lose by such 
developments will not offset what we 
gain. Today we are in the flood tide of 
the motor age. It threatens to sweep 
everything before it, to recognize no 
limits. 

The danger right now is that the 
West will move too fast and go too far in 
obliterating its wilderness and reducing 
its majestic mountains to commonplace 
things. I am not arguing so much for a 
particular verdict in this or that particular 
instance as for a serious appreciation of 
the problem as a whole. We will have 
precious little wilderness left if we leave 
things to take their own course. We will 
retain it only to the degree that we de- 
liberately weigh its value, plan for its 
preservation, and protect it with alert 
public opinion. 
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all hurried to speak of pleasanter things. 

David Wheeler did little talking but 
after supper, when each was trying to 
lend a helping hand, Mrs. Morris caught 
a glimpse of his face in the pantry and 
wondered that she could ever have 
thought it hard. Julie Hamilton was 
holding up to him a big platter and as he 
bent to take it he looked into her sweet 
little face with eyes so lighted that Mrs. 
Morris tiptoed softly away. 

When the work was finished, they all 
went back to the living room. Mrs. 
Morris looked upon her unknown guests 
and hesitated; then she spoke up bravely. 

“On Christmas Eve Mr. Morris and | 
always read the Bible story over again. 
Perhaps you might like to do it too. Mr. 
Hamilton might read to us, from Mat- 
thew,” and she handed him the big Bible 
from the table. 

Mr. Hamilton looked startled but he 
graciously accepted the Bible, managed 
to locate the Book of Matthew, adjusted 
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The exquisite thimble-size (fresh) Olympia 
Oysters (sometimes called “Californias” 
in California) for the turkey dressing! 
Such a wonderful thing to talk about at the 
dinner too. Here is a famous recipe: 


5 lbs. of Blanc’s Famous Olympia Oyster 
Turkey Dressing—(for a 14-lb. turkey at the 
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t. (100) Olympia oysters; 3 pcs. butter, 
cab e size; 4 Ib. whey bacon or salt pork, 
the skin from the neck, the gizzard and the 
liver of the turkey all cut into small dices; 
4 Ib. dry onions, 14 Ib., about 6 branches, 
calney both cut into small dices; 1% Ibs. 
white bread; 1 tablespoonful of changed 
parsley; 1 level tablespoon of sage; 3 eggs; 
salt, pepper. Operation: Put butter, ham, 
the liver, the gizzard and the skin of the tur- 
key in a good-sized pan, fry until half cooked 
—add onions and celery finish to cook on 
slow fire to a golden color. Press the bread, 
previously soaked in cold water for 10 min- 
utes, and with parsley, sage, 3 raw eggs put 
into the pan, mix everything well together, 
season to taste. Now into a separate pan 
bring the Olympia oysters to “boiling point” 
and add them with their liquor to the other 
ingredients without mashing the oysters. 
Simply delicious! 


And, perhaps, start the dinner with the 
Junior Olympia Oyster Cocktail?—just six 
to ten little oysters and tomato catsup with 
Worcestershire and a little tobasco. 


Write to Olympia Oyster Growers Assn., 
Olympia, Wash., for Recipe Folder 
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his glasses, and read aloud the dramatic 
story of a star and three rich kings. 

“So much for the Wise Men,” com- 
mented Susie Morris, when he had fin- 
ished. ‘‘Now, Mr. Murdock, if you will 
just read from Luke, we’ll hear about the 
shepherds; that will give us both sides.” 

Mr. Murdock beamed. He was en- 
chanted to have a part in this household 
rite. He began loudly, as though to si- 
lence any possible contradiction, “‘ “There 
were in the same country shepherds,’ ” 
but his voice softened when he came to the 
baby and the manger. 

“T used to feel so sorry for the shepherds 
because they were poor,” remarked Mrs. 
Morris. Then, the more I thought of it, 
it came to me that the shepherds made 
the best gift after all. You see, the kings 
just went home and we’ve never heard 
anything more about them and nobody 
even knows what became of the gold or 
of the myrrh. But the shepherds went 
out and told. That is why I lighted the 
windows,” she explained, earnestly. “If 
you haven’t any gold to offer, you must 
tell the story.” 

There was silence for a moment, broken 
by the quiet voice of the beggar man. 

“That was the sermon,” he said, gently. 
“Now would you like a hymn?” and be- 
fore they could answer he stood up be- 
side the little shining tree and in a deep, 
glorious voice began to sing. 

“Oh, little town of Bethlehem, 

How still we see thee lie; 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by.” 

Nobody stirred. All their attention 
was fixed on this unknown, tired-eyed 
man who was giving them the best that 
he had to offer. He sang on through the 
verses, almost to the end. 

“ “How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given; 
So God imparts to human hearts—’ 


” 


And then, even as they listened and 
heard the rich notes fail and stop, they 
saw the man fall limply to the floor. 

Then there was confusion and the 
bustle of everyone trying to do something 
helpful and above all the loud voice of 
George Murdock insisting that he be 
allowed to carry the erstwhile dangerous 
character to bed. 

“He only needs rest,” said Mrs. Morris. 

“Climbing the grade and the long walk 
afterward and getting lost were too much 
for him,” and they all agreed but watched 
until he had fallen into a natural sleep. 

In the morning there was no slackening 
of the rain and Mrs. Morris would not 
hear of anyone trying to travel. 

“Of course we ranchers are thankful 
for it,” she explained. “But there is no 
sense in your going out in it. Do stay.’ 

Mr. Hamilton was the silently ap- 
pointed spokesman. 

“Under those circumstances, we can 
only ‘accept. But you must certainly 
allow us to help.” 

So Mrs. Morris took command and 
assigned the duties. Only the beggar 
man was absent, resting in his room un- 
til dinner time. 

“T guess Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Mur- 
dock will have to feed the two horses and 
the cow and the chickens, the stock can 
range for themselves. I shall have to be 
cooking and Mr. Wheeler can keep the 
fires up and do errands. Miss Julie can 
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fix the rooms and perhaps Mrs. Hamilton 
better look after the sick man—Cumber- 
land, did he say his name was?” 

They all obeyed like soldiers and Mrs. 
Morris could not repress a smile when the 
rich man and the “scoundrel” turned up 
their coat collars and dashed off to the 
barn together. Young Wheeler was al- 
ready bringing in an armful of wood. 
He stopped beside her. 

“T just want you to know, Mrs. Morris, 
that | am not that man’s chauffeur. Not 
that it would make any difference if I 
were but he just said it to be mean. 
own my car and I’m earning money by 
taking tourists on trips. I’ve had the 
Hamiltons out now for a month and no- 
body could have been nicer until yester- 
day. Then, you see—”’ He flushed 
deeply. “Well, I don’t mind telling you 
that—Julie and I—” 

“Yes,” she nodded, sympathetically. 


“ ELL, you never heard anybody 
so unreasonable as that man! 
As though I could help loving Julie! It 
isn’t that she’s pretty and sparkling and 
all that but she’s so sweet and good and 
so—Why, Mrs. Morris,” he ended, 
huskily, “I could say my prayers to 
Julie!” 

“Yes,” she said again, softly: 

“Well, I couldn’t help showing her how 
I felt and we decided that we ought to 
tell her parents and then such a time! 
You see, his hobby is ancestry. My 
father is a country minister back in In- 
diana. He and Mother have been good 
and brave and unselfish all their lives 
but they haven’t Mayflower tlood!” 
His scorn was fearful. ‘“They scrimped 
and saved to help me through college and 
now I have an orange grove and am doing 
well, but I am working outside to pay 
them back. Did Mr. Hamilton care any- 
thing about that? No, sir. He asked me 
my..grandmother’s maiden name and I 
said it was Mufhn, and he looked at me 
like a—like a fish and said, “There are 
limits to the heights that a muffin can 
rise!’ It was simply insulting!”’ 

Mrs. Morris laughed outright. 

“Of course he was upset—his only 
daughter! You must make allowances.” 

“T hadn’t thought of it that way,” 
acknowledged young Wheeler, soberly. 
“Maybe it is a little rough on him. I 
guess I’ll go and help him with those 
chickens.” 

As he strode away, Julie stole into the 
kitchen. 

“Mrs. Morris,” she whispered, “I 
want to ask you a very strange question. 
Have you noticed anything queer about 
Father? Does he seem to you like a 
perfectly normal man?” 

Susie Morris paused in her act of filling 
the great plump turkey with savory 
dressing and looked into the youthful, 
troubled face. 

“Why, he appears all right to me,” she 
answered, kindly. “I should say he was 
quite sane and a very nice father.” 

“Oh, he always has been,” Julie as- 
sured her, earnestly. “That is what 
makes it seem so peculiar. He has 
always been so pleasant and he has beau- 
tiful manners, but yesterday he changed 
completely. He was very rude indeed, 
he was brutal to Mr. Wheeler! The queer 
part is that Mr. Wheeler is really an ex- 
ceptional person. Nobody could be with 
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him day in and day out, as we have been, 
without seeing that. 
spoke tohim! Why, father acted insane!”’ 
‘He isn’t insane,” she declared, en- 
couragingly. 
queer notions. 


man, she stops caring for her father. It 
makes fathers feel pretty sick until they 
find out better, find out that they’ re 
going to have more in their lives, instead 
of less, than they had before. There are 


times when one ought to be very kind to | 


fathers, my dear.” 

“Why, I adore father!’ cried Julie. 
“Nobody could ever take his place!” 

“Then perhaps you’d better tell him 
so,” suggested Mrs. Morris. ‘Here 
comes Mr. Murdock on a run; I wonder 
what he wants.” 

Julie slipped away and the scoundrel 
burst in, face all aglow. 

“*Just came to ask if it is all right to use 
the straw in the corner of the barn. Going 
right back. What that man Hamilton 
doesn’t know about bedding down a 
horse! But he’s game. I'll say that for 
him, he’s game! I guess there are some 


other things he doesn’t know that would | 


he hinted, darkly. | 


be to his advantage,” 
“I’m going to find out pretty soon,” and 
he plunged again into the rain. 


; | 
FEW minutes later Mr. Hamilton | 
appeared with a basket of eggs | 


just as his wife entered the kitchen with 
an emptied bowl. 


“T hope it was all right to gather these | 
Murdock was brought up on a | 
farm and seems to understand what to | 


eggs. 


do. He knows the business conditions out 
here pretty thoroughly, too. How is the 
sick man?” 

‘Better,’ answered Mrs. Hamilton, 
“but there is something very helpless 
about him. You were right, Loring; he 
is. English and one of the Cumberlands. 
He is very reticent about it—you know 
how modest Englishmen are—but I made 
him tell. His father’s aunt was lady-in- 
waiting to the Queen.” 


“Too bad he didn’t think of that com- | 
observed | 
“Tt might have puffed | 


ing up the grade yesterday,” 
Mrs. Morris drily. 
him up and lifted him along and pre- 
vented his collapse. As it is, I don’t see 
that it is doing him much good. We get 
lots of those pedigreed fellows out here. 
We call them “youngers,” meaning 
younger son, you know. We try to be 
kind to youngers because they have 
up-hill work. I suppose that comes from 
having had an established place in the 
world for generations. It doesn’t develop 
their resources. Now take this young 
Wheeler and see the difference. When 
he needs money, he goes to work and 
earns it. He can use his wits. Coming 
from a line of people who have had to use 
their wits, he is in practice, so to say. 
And it doesn’t keep him from having de- 
cency and manners at the same time. 
tell you, Mr. Hamilton,” she finished, 
earnestly, while she stirred raisins and 
cinnamon and citron into her pudding, 
“There isn’t any beating such a combina- 
tion as that!” 

When they had left the kitchen, Susie 
Morris stood quite still and closed her 
eyes. 

“Dear Lord, forgive me,” she prayed, 

(Continued on page 90) 


But the way father | 


“Fathers sometimes take | 
They some times think | 
that when a girl begins to care for a young | 
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T is characteristic of 


this younger set to settle the cigarette question exactly as 


they settle their hard-fought games —on the sporting 


principle of “may the best win!” 
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And, will harmonize with any color 
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Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For heavy pictures, mirrors, etc., use 

Moore Push-less Hangers 

They strongly grip the wall 
10c pkts. Everywhere 


Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 
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eur WORLD'S SPECIALITY CANDIES new method; 
no expensive equipment or machinery. System oper- 
ated anywhere, kitchen, shop or factory Simplified 
heme study course. Learn today, earn tomorrow We 
furnish supplies; few dollars start you. Write teday 
for proof of students’ success. Free booklet explains. 
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CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At all drug and shoe stores—35¢ 


Dr Scholl’ 
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Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 
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¢ The smartest, most interesting, entertaining and 
instructive Magazine in America! 10 weeks for 
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the best, most popular fiction for all members of 
the family. Send name, address and 10c. today. 


The Pathfinder, Dept. P-102 Washington, D. C. 





CAMERA CRAFT 


For Picture Lovers 


20 Cents per Copy $2.00 per Year 


Or send $3.75 for a year of both Camera Craft 
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703 MARKET STREET, SANFRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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THE HARPER 
PRIZE NOVEL 
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“A pioneer saga, 
modern style. The 
most important 
event since Dreiser.’’ — Ernes. 
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by GLENWAY WESCOTT 


Gallions 


Reach = 


‘*A book about 
life and real 
adventure. A 
rich and mag- 
nificent pic- 
ture.’’—Frank 
Swinnerton 
- - - $2.50 

by H. M. TOMLINSON 


Do Not Miss 


GIANTS IN THE EARTH 
by O. E. Rolvaag, ($2.50) 


THE RIGHT TO BE HAPPY 
by Mrs. Bertrand Russell ($3.00) 


FROM MAN TO MAN 
by Olive Schreiner, ($2.50) 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By CUNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners, at rates 
including hotels, guides, drives, fees offer most 
value for the money by general testimony. 
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With the exception of Lyman Beecher, 
these five leaders of their time were 
almost exactly contemporaneous. ‘Their 

| lives covered approximately the first half 

| of the rgth Century, an era of extraordi- 

| narily rapid change—“shattering change,” 
Miss Rourke calls it. 

Such an era must have its leaders. Popu- 
lar confusion always results in the popu- 
lace looking for guidance and taking it 
from the man or woman who most closely 
personifies the longing and beliefs and 
cherished hopes of the crowd. And in 


| one way or another, these five leaders 


whom Miss Rourke has chosen as her sub- 


| jects, were the crowd—“sublimated,”’ 


so to speak, in the persons of individuals. 
Taken singly, their lives reflect five facets 
of the life of the day; taken together, 
they represent, along with their asso- 


| ciated backgrounds, the panorama of an 


epoch—an epoch of jubilee which their 


| voices, trumpet-like, announced. 


ET us say this much about “Trum- 
pets of Jubilee” before we go on. 


It is first a book for the reader who leans 
| toward biographical writing; such a reader 





125 days $1250 to $3000 | 


| come by. As we’ve observed, those who 


ss “Caledonia,” sailing Jan. 16, westward 
Sth cruise, includes Havana, the Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days 
Japan and China, Manila, Java, Burma, 
option 17 days India, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Palestine, Greece, Italy, Riviera, Havre 
(Paris), ‘Glasgow. Europe stopover in 
the Springtime. 
The Mediterranean 


will find in the book a remarkable niceness 
of characterization, an exceptional sym- 
pathy with the subjects, an admirable 
clearness of perception of the background 
against which they appear—altogether 
an unusual equipment of those talents 
which a biographer needs most. 

And in the second place, “Trumpets of 
Jubilee” is a book for the average reader, 
the reader who has no especial predilec- 
tion for biography as such, but who can 
and does enjoy a true story, well told, 
about enormously interesting people who 
lived in exceptionally interesting times. 
That average reader will find Miss Rourke 
a writer who fulfills to the letter our 
earlier statement of what a biographer 
should be, and more—a writer who pos- 
sesses the rare faculty of being able to 
write biography without departing from 
the truth and make it as vivid as though 
it were a story of today and as absorbing 
as fiction. 

A Vagabond in Fiji 
bY geal to mystery stories there is 
no type of book which commands 
a more stanch group of adherents than 
travel-writing. Those who swear by 
travel book stay sworn; they'll follow 
their favorite travel writer through thick 
and thin. Travel writing, good travel 
writing, is sure-fire; its market is ready 
made, just as certainly as the market for 
the best of the six best sellers. 

When you simmer it down, however, 

really good travel writing is not so easily 


are true travel-fanatics will suffer much 
in the way of dull writing for the sake of 
pursuing their hobby, but they’ll also hail 
a new travel writer who can give — 
their favorite dish made piquant with < 


| new sauce. Travel-book readers hailed 


24th Cruise, Jan. 25; 65 days, $600 to $1700 | 
4th Norway Cruise, June 30; 52 days, $600 to $1300 


M. T. Wright, 485 California Street, San Benrime 
Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring St., L. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York City 


Harry Foster four years ago when “Ad- 
ventures of a Tropical Tramp” appeared 
and they’ve grown increasingly enthusi- 
astic about him with successive books. 
Now his new one “A Vagabond in Fiji” 
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The 
MAD CAREWS 


by Martha Ostenso 
Author of “Wild Geese” 
“In prose that bursts into passages of 
wild beauty the author dramatizes 
each and every member of the Carew 
family."—New York Times. $2.50 


The KINGDOM 
THEOPHILUS 


by William J. Locke 


The story of Theophilus Bird, who 
owned health and wealth but came 
near to failure in his search for happi- 
ness. $2.50 











Winner of the Dodd, Mead 
Prize Novel Contest 


REBELLION 


by Mateel Howe Farnham 





A romantic and vividly modern novel. 
The magnificent drama of the in- 
evitable revolt of one generation from 
that which precedes it. $2 .00 


The 
THUNDERER 


by E. Barrington 





A story of the passionate lovejof 
Napoleon for Josephine which is 
proving the most popular of E. Bar- 
rington’s many successful books. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue New York 
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‘*Trenchantstories,quick, 
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Virginia Woolfin the New 
York Herald Tribune of 
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(Dodd, Mead), is on the stalls and there’s 
a feast ready for those of the faithful who 
have come to see in Foster a traveler who 
writes travel with no pretense at purple- 
and-gold description, who shuns statis- 
tics as the plague, whose narrative is done 
in the simplest, most straightforward of 
journalistic writing, but who gives you, 
nevertheless, the picture of the lands he 
visits as no amount of decorated writing 
dressed with export-and-import figures 
ever does. 

SUNSET readers may remember that 
Harry Foster was sent to the South Seas 
last winter with the telegraphic instruc- 
tions: 

“Expect you to dine with cannibals 
stop investigate wild vamps stop if 
necessary jump overboard with knife 
between teeth and fight man-eating 
sharks stop but tell the truth about it 
double stop.” 


He did all of these things excepting the 
knife-between-the-teeth trick and he 
found out that that wasn’t being done any 
more, even by the natives. But he fol- 
lowed all other instructions and even ex- 
ceeded them. For example, he traversed 
the jungles and the mountains of Fiji 
afoot and accompanied only by a Fijian 
“boy” approximately three times his 
size. He penetrated the fastnesses which 
until very recently had been occupied 
only by those savages to whom baked 
missionary was a popular dish. They 
didn’t eat him, however, although they 
did disapprove of him—on the grounds 


that he wouldn’t admit belonging to any 
church! 

Foster purposely stayed away from 
Tahiti, from the over-exploited Mar- 
quesas. His adventures cover Samoa the 
Tongas and Fiji. He lost his baggage 
once, including his camera, but retained 
his sense of humor always. 

And that, to our way of thinking, is his 
most remarkable exploit as it is always 
his greatest charm. Good as Hallibur- 
ton’s “Royal Road to Romance”’ is, it 
would have been better if he hadn’t al- 
ways taken himself quite so seriously. 
Delightful as are a dozen, a hundred other 
travel books we could name, (all travel 
books are delightful), they might have 
been better still if their authors hadn’t 
taken what they saw quite so seriously. 
Foster falls into neither error. He reports 
his adventuring accurately and with a 
wealth of informative detail, but with his 
tongue always in his cheek and “A Vaga- 
bond in Fiji’ is, in consequence, some of 
the best travel stuff we’ve ever come 
across. 


HEN Dale Collins, a newspaper 

cub, accompanied the million- 

aire owner of the “Speejacks” on that now 

famous yachting trip around the world, 

and wrote his “Sea Tracks of the Spee- 

jacks,” he definitely cast the die which 

was to determine his career. He was to 

be a writer and he went at it with charac- 
teristic vigor. 

“Ordeal,” his first novel was an ex- 

(Continued on page go) 





Waterways of Westward Wandering. 
By Lewis R. Freeman. (Dodd, Mead, 
$3.50) 

SunsEtT readers will remember Lewis 
Freeman as the man who makes rivers 
his hobby. In this new volume he tells 
of his experiences on three rivers, the 
Ohio, the Missouri and the Mississippi. 
Mr. Freeman spices his narrative with 
plenty of anecdote and the adventure 
takes care of itself—the result being a 
delightful and extremely readable volume 
of domestic travel. 


Adventures in Arabia. By W. B. Sea- 
brook. (Harcourt, Brace, $3.00) 

Mr. Seabrook’s chief principle in trav- 
eling Arabia was the strict avoidance of 
any official channels. He was fortunate 
in an acquaintance with one chieftain, 
and relying on Bedouin hospitality he 
saw the country, from the inside out, as 
few have been privileged to see it. This 
is a fascinating book; a story of strange 
customs and manners against an un- 
usually romantic background and charm- 
ingly written. 


Oasis and Simoon. By Ferdinand Os- 
sendowski. (KE. P. Dutton, $3.00) 

The author of “Beast, Men and Gods,” 
‘“Man and Mystery in Asia” and other 
books transports his readers to Tunisia 
and Algeria in his inimitable fiery fashion. 


The Bartenstein Mystery. By J. S. 
Fletcher. (Dial Press, $1.75) 

We’ve forgotten how many mysteries 
J. S. Fletcher turns out in a year. At 
any rate, the extraordinary thing is that 
his yarns are always up to par. In this 
newest story the famous financier, Mar- 





Recent Books in Brief Review 


cus Bartenstein, is found dead before 
his fireplace. Beside him lies a blood 
stained sword cane. That’s a good 
enough start for any mystery tale. 


When Tutt Meets Tutt. By Arthur 
Train (Scribner’s, $2.00) 

Tutt and Mr. Tutt, that famous com- 
bination-at-law, in five new stories, in 
one of which they find themselves on op- 
posite sides of the same case, thus supply- 
ing Mr. Train with his tug-of-war title. 


On the Air. By Paul Deresco Augs- 
burg. (Appleton, $2.00) 

A volume of eighteen short stories in 
all of which the radio plays an important 
part. It’s a volume strong in romance, 
rich in drama, if of a more or less obvious 
sort. 

The Thunderer. By E. Barrington. 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.50) 

In this novel of Napoleon and Jo- 
sephine, E. Barrington does one of her 
usual brilliant jobs of reconstructing the 
physical background of an era for fic- 
tional purposes. With the question of 
whether or not this is really Napoleon 
we are not concerned; that is a matter 
for historians and biographers to worry 
about. The author has made an entranc- 
ing story of it, which is what she set out 
to do; what else do her readers want? 


Men Without Women. By Ernest 
Hemingway. (Scribner’s, $2.00) 

A volume of magnificent short stories 
by the author of “The Sun Also Rises.” 
“Fifty Grand” and “The Undefeated’’ 
are included in the volume and the book 
is worth reading for the sake of those two 
stories alone, good as the others are. 
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When YouandDumas 


go adventuring together 


O GO back to the Paris of the 

Cardinal with Dumas is to plunge 
headlong into plots and counterplots, 
leaping swords and sudden death. The 
moment he introduces you to D’Ar- 
tagnan, the Gascon lad who saved a 
Queen and became, with those famous 
Three of the King’s Musketeers, a sym- 
bol of invincibility and loyal courage, 
is to bid goodby to sleep until the last 
brilliant victory is won. Dumas, greatest 
of Romancers, is ready to take you ad- 
venturing in the days of restless swords. 


“ “ “ 


You will get a decided thrill when you 
buy your first beautiful New Century 
Book. A thrill that will multiply as 
you choose your favorite books—one 
by one from the 165 titles, the great 
novels, famous plays, inspiring essays, 
and poetry, of the world’s greatest 
writers. Printed from clear type, India 
paper, so compact that an 800-page 
book will fit easily in your pocket — 
and bound in full genuine leather, 
tastefully decorated in gold—only $2.50 
a volume. Just charming books to 
handle and to read. 
You'll find a>preciated gifts for 
a cherished friend in 


NELSON 
NEW CENTURY 
LIBRARY 











elson’s entire New Century Library takes this much 
io space than the same number of standard-sized books 


$2.50 only for each volume at the better bookstores. 











THOMAS NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK 

Please send me the valuable booklet “The Read- 
ing Year” (printed on the famous Nelson India 
Paper) which will help me plan my year’s reading, 
and the complete list of the Nelson New Century 
Library. S 
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_ Gouverneur Morris 
Writes of Monterey 


. . the Monterey Peninsula . . 


California. 


Thrilling in its vistas of the Pacific and 
of mountain and forest, fresh with eternal 
spring, and redolent of romance and. his- 
toric interest . . here is a regal setting for 
your home. 


Is it any wonder that Gouverneur 
Morris, the celebrated American novelist, 
whose home is here, writes: 


“If there are people still left in this rest- 
less world who care more about homes 
which grow more beautiful through occu- 
pancy and care. .I have always thought 
that there is no place in all the world that 
has so much to lavish as the Monterey 
Peninsula.” 


But—Monterey has much more than 
scenic beauty and climatic loveliness. . . 
| for at Hotel Del Monte, at your very 
doors, is one of the World's Sports Head- 
quarters. 


Three championship golf courses, famed 
polo fields, ocean trails, forest walks and 
fine motor roads. . in fact facilities for 
every outdoor sport add immeasurably to 
the joy of living—if you live in the Mon- 
terey Peninsula. 


At Pebble Beach, Pacific Grove or Car- 
mel Highlands—all within this enchanted 
spot—is to be found your ideal homesite. 
The coupon is for your convenience in 
getting further information. 


‘Del Monte Properties 
Company 
Edward & Wildey Building 


Los Angeles, California 


Crocker Building 275 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, California New York City 


Hotel Del Monte 
Del Monte, California 


Det Monte Propertizs CoMPANY 
Gentlemen : 

Please send me further information about 
the Monterey Peninsula. 
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traordinarily fine story, a rare combina- 
tion of out-and-out romantic plot material 
and thoroughly good writing. The book 
was a notable success and Collins was 
established as a comer. 

Then he wrote ‘The Haven,” an odd 
novel of a movie sheik cast away on a 
desert island; a study in the psychology 
of several women and one man and not 
nearly so stirring a story as “Ordeal.” 
It did fairly well, however, and demon- 
strated that Dale Collins had more up his 
sleeve than a certain fertility in the manu- 
facture of plot and situation. 

Now comes “The Sentimentalists,” 
(Little Brown) and proves again that 
Collins can write a good story well. 

“The Sentimentalists”’ is, first of all, a 
good yarn, a rapidly moving story before 
everything. Captain Whelan, master of 
the brig Hirondelle has sailed the seven 
seas léng enough to be certain that he 
was as hard asthey come. No sentiment 
about him, if you please. Then, in a 
river-mouth in the Dutch East Indies, 
a small boat floats out of the darkness to 
fetch up against the side of the brig. In 
it is a white baby, a boy. And Captain 
Whelan discovers a small spark of senti- 
ment under his tough old hide and adopts 
the baby. 

Of course it becomes evident that a 
woman’s care is necessary to the child 
and Captain Whelan goes looking for 
someone to take charge. He finds Tina 
Murray a young woman, not over-scrup- 
ulous, but at bottom an honest soul. 
She accepts his offer and the Hirondelle 
sails with nurse and baby as passengers. 

You’ll grant that this is an excellent 
start, and Mr. Collins makes the most of 
it. Adventure, romance, mystery—phil- 
osophy, even, in the person of Mr. Car- 
rington, mate of the Hirondelle and stu- 
dent, in his way, of the stars—the author 
uses all of these materials in the weaving 
of his story. 

What makes the book especially worth 
while is the brilliant, colorful manner in 
which Mr. Collins writes. It is only 
rarely that you find excellent plot sense, 
a feeling for the dramatic, a talent for 
excellent writing and willingness to keep 
the story pared down to essentials gath- 
ered in one story-teller. When you do 
come across the happy combination you 
have discovered a born fictioneer, a lineal 
descendant of all the Homers that ever 
smote their bloomin’ lyres to breathlessly 
attentive listeners. Dale Collins is of this 
breed. Don’tmiss “The Sentimentalists.” 





“And Light You Up 
Your Candles!” 


(Continued from page 87) 


‘for putting it on to the English quite 
so hard, but something had to be done to 
help those children. It can’t hurt the 
English, as a race, and I'll promise to 
make it up to the beggar man!” 

Never was there a better dinner nor 
guests more ready to enjoy it. Julie came 
with her arm linked fondly through 
her smiling father’s. The scoundrel 
beamed as became one who had put in a 
well spent morning giving instruction 
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‘44 THREE CALIFORNIANS ®*: 
Gertrude Atherton's 


CALIFORNIA 


An Intimate History 


The best history of the state, and the best 
state history in American literature. A new 
chapter brings the book completely up-to- 
date. Beautifully illustrated, octavo, $3.00. 


Read also her great novel 


THE IMMORTAL 
MARRIAGE A Best Seller. $2.50 


_a» 
Robinson Jeffers’ 


THE WOMEN AT 
POINT SUR 


Edgar Lee Masters says: “The greatest poem 
produced in America in many years. It has 
the intensity of Sophocles in it; the crash and 
thunder of the Pacific; and above all its psy- 
chology is wholly American and original.” 


$2.50 
Ms? 
Don Ryan’s 


ANGEL’S FLIGHT 


Los Angeles and New York, poles of Amer- 
ica’s mad city civilizations are, its scenes. 
From newspaper offices clanging with the 
latest murder, to salons of social lions and 
on to dives and highway robbery, runs this 
Strong, realistic, beautifully written story. 
$2.50 


At All Bookstores 


GOOD BOOKS 


Boni & Liveright  "WR'Yoine 
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GENUINE’ 

HOSPITALITY 


The time-honored traditions of 
the Hotel Van Nuys are the 
most priceless asset of the hotel. 
Coupled with whole-hearted 
service, true hospitality, and 


refinement, it is no wonder 
that the Van Nuys is known 
the world over. 


MODERATE RATES 
Write for illustrated folder 
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There’s a thrill of 


satisfaction when you 


buy Christmas Seals 


HERE’S a tthrill because you 

know that you are doing good for 
others and yourself, because Christ- 
mas Seals help finance the work of 
stamping out tuberculosis. The Tu- 
berculosis Associations have already 
helped to cut the tuberculosis death 
rate by more than half. 

During 1928 these Tuberculosis As- 
sociations will conduct a campaign on 
the early diagnosis of tuberculosis. 
This means further health protection 
for everyone. 

Buy your Christmas Seals today. 
Put them on your Christmas mail and 
help spread their joyous message of 
health on earth. 





The National, State, and 
Local Tuberculosis Associations 
of the United States 

















America 
Afri 
“PIrTica 
Cruise 
—the “Cruise of Contrasts”—first 
the quaint West Indies, then so- 
phisticated Latin America, next prim- 
itive Africa with native bazaars, 
kraals, diamond mines — optional 
excursions to Holy Land, Khartum, 
Valley of Kings and up the Nile. 
Then gay Cairo, Italy, Monte Carlo, 
and London or Paris for Spring. 
16 countries, 20 ports, 104 days. 
Empress of France sails from New 


York January 24, 1928. Also 
Mediterranean Cruise. 


Carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers 
Cheques. Good the world over 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s greatest travel system— 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND TACOMA _ SEATTLE 
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where it was sorely needed. The singer 
came gratefully; if slightly disconcerted 
at the size of the helpings with which Mrs. 
Morris began “making it up to him,” 
he politely gave no sign. 

And then, when they had triumphed 
over the turkey and the vegetables and 
the pudding and were just attacking the 
great yellow home grown walnuts, then— 
the sun came out! It came as only a 
California sun can come, in a burst of 
golden light blazing from a suddenly blue 
sky. 


| brought bustle and confusion of 
tongues and hastily formed plans. 
Immediately they were travelers again, 
ready to take the rapidly drying road and 
the adventures that it might bring. They 
all decided to start at once; all but the 
Englishman who, according to the mis- 
tress of the house, had been providen- 
tially provided to help on the ranch while 
her husband was in the hospital. Only 


the face of George Murdock wore a | 


shadow and while the others were packing 
their bags he drew his hostess aside where 
he could not be overheard. 

“T’m not going with them; I’ve changed 
my mind and I’m going back to San Fran- 
cisco. I’m going to start now, while they 
are all busy, and when I’m gone I want 
you to do something for me. I want you 
to tell that man Hamilton to keep out of 
land deals! He can’t tell a land shark 
from a saint and he is headed straight for 
trouble. I’ve been sounding him out all the 
morning. He has run against the agent of 
a fellow named—named Gedney Martin 
and he is planning to finish a deal with 
Martin down in Los Angeles. Tell him 
not to! Martin is all right; all right, that 
is, for people who can look out for them- 
selves—” his face took on a slow flush 
and his eyes dropped miserably—‘‘but 
I guess he’s—he’s a little hard. He’s 
had to fight for everything he’s got and 
hasn’t had any family or anybody to take 
an interest and so he’s got into the way 
of—well, you know. Maybe you’ve read 
about him in the papers a 

“Yes,” she nodded, “I have.” 

“Well,” his eyes looked unhappily past 
her, “Perhaps hei isn *t as bad as they say. 

“T know he isn’t. And any time you 
feel like having a home cooked dinner,” 
she added, with apparent irrelevance, 
“or a visit with some friends, you just 
stop by!” 

His sun came out again. 

*T’ll do it! And now I'll beat it be- 
fore they come out. You tell Hamilton!” 
and with a wave he drove away. 

When she told Hamilton, it was his turn 
to flush. 

“Kt was very kind of him, very kind 
indeed,” he murmured. “I did have an 
appointment with Martin’s agent but it 
is not too late to withdraw. George 
Murdock, Gedney Martin. Do you really 
suppose—” 

She nodded. 

“But why, do you suppose, he gave 
another name? Why, Mrs. Morris, a 
man must have been in some very queer 
deals to make him so wary in going into 
a strange house!” 

“Pretty queer,’ ’ she admitted. 

‘And yet—” 

“And yet,” she agreed, and just then 
David Wheeler swung the big car up to 
the door. 
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If the 0 
mysteries of 
the East fasci- 
nate you— 


If the age and tradi- 
tions of the Old World 
charm you— 


Surely you want to see 
the wonders of 


South Africa 


a land of mystic magnificence—tower- 

ing mountains, majestic waterfalls, 

beautiful rivers and verdant veld. 

The land of modern cities, native 

kraals, mellow sunshine and cool, in- 

vigorating climate. 

The land of beautiful flowers, sylvan 

glades, botanical gardens and primeval 

forests. Where you can motor over 
fine roads or travel by fast, luxurious 
trains. 

Where you can see— 
Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 
The Magic Cango Caves 
Barbaric Warrior Dances 
Quaint Kaffir Kraals 
The Great Diamond and Gold 

Mines 
Wonderful Victoria Falls 
Speedy, Preening Ostriches 


Kruger Big Game Park 
and Glorious Cape Peninsula 


As for travel, the South African 
Government Railways are internation- 
ally famous for comfort, speed, safety, 
convenience; dining and sleeping car 
service. 

The several de luxe cruises to South 
Africa this coming winter have al- 
ready booked over 2,000 Americans. 
Write for free booklet, “Tour South 
Africa,” or send 12 cents (to cover 
postage) for fully illustrated travel 
booklets. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
GOVT. BUREAU 
No. 11 Broadway 
New York City 
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Classified Advertising 


PATENTS 








Patents—Write for our guide book, ‘‘How To 
Obtain A Patent’’ and Record of Invention Blank 
sent free. Send model or sketch of inventions for our 
Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms Reason- 
able. Victor J. Evans Co. 1010 Hobart Bldg., San 
Francisco. Main Offices. 751 9th, Washington, DC. 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 

Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
S8t., N. W. Washington, D.C. 





HELP WANTED 





Agents—We start you in business and hel, 
you succeed. No capital or experience needed. 
Spare or full time. You can easily earn $50-$100 
weekly. Write Madison Company, 564 Broadway, 
New York. 








Earn $265 weekly, spare time, writing for 
newspapers, magazines. Experience aay me” 
Details and copyright book FREE. Press Syndi- 
cate, 1255, St. Louis, Mo. 





| LITERARY CRITIC 





Well-known author (recommended by editors) 
offers Criticism , Sales Service a. titers Also 


Novels, etc.) to new and established writers. 
| Collaborations. Laurence D’'Orsay, P. 
2602-C, San Francisco. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Guaranteed Hemstitching and Tisotine At- 
tachment. Fits any sewing machine prepaid 
or C. O. D. Circulars free. La¥lesh’ Hematite ing 
Co., Dept. 43, Sedalia, Mo. 








|| Send One Dollar for a 
“Get Acquainted” sub- 
scription to SUNSET 


TFT 


5 issues -- $1.25 value 
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Mr. Hamilton helped his wife and Julie 
in, then hesitated. 

“T think I'll sit with you, my boy.” 
He laid his hand kindly on young Wheel- 
er’s arm. ‘“Perhaps—perhaps we can 
make some plans on the way down.” 

With many adieus and waving of hands 
they rolled away, the poor young man and 
the rich older man, shoulder to shoulder. 
Susie Morris had a final glimpse of Julie’s 
radiant face and of Mrs. Hamilton with 
the pucker gone from her forehead. She 
watched until they disappeared around 
the bend in the road, the same road where 
Ira was now journeying homeward with 
news of the patient and where her husband 
himself would soon be coming back to her. 

As she turned again into the house, 
a song rose to her lips and this time she 
was able to sing it to the end— 

“Then be you glad, you people, 
At this time of the year; 
And light you up your candles 
For His star it shineth clear!” 








Saddle Up! 


(Continued from page 39) 


one, Frank Moreno, started making 
saddles here the day the place was 
opened, and is still at his bench. His 
father, a California pioneer, was a saddler 
before him and turned out many expen- 
sive jobs for the caballeros of early days. 

One out of touch with western ranches 








little realizes the pride a cowboy has in 
his saddle and equipment, and the money 
he is willing to invest. During one of 
the writer’s visits to this interesting shop 
a couple of young Mexicans came in to 
look over the stock. They spent an entire 
morning here, and finally selected a high- 
grade, if not showy, saddle for which 
they paid in cash the price of a light 
automobile. 

Evidently these saddles are coveted in 
remote corners of the world, judging 
from the experience of a missionary 
traveling along the Persian Gulf. Part 
of his equipment consisted of a fine 
Brydon saddle and in going through the 
rural sections of Persia a native pluto- 
crat took a fancy to the saddle and 
promptly offered eighteen goats for it. 
When the offer was refused, the native 
brought forth a mule for trade, which 
although locally worth more than the 
saddle cost, was also turned down. Next 
day the enterprising Persian returned 
with one of his wives whom he smilingly 
recommended as fully as valuable as the 
saddle. Why, he wanted to know, de- 
lay the swap further? 

It is very pleasant to loiter in this 
shop. The very atmosphere takes one 
back thirty yvears—the pleasant odor of 
new leather and the peculiar creak of it 
when being handled. Work is being 
done steadily, but there seems to be no 
hurry, no strain of intense competition 
and the irritations that go with it. The 
old fashioned courtesy, inseparable from 
the world of “hosses,” still exists here, 


and the employes speak with the com- 
placent, hospitable drawl of the instinc- 
tive horseman, and move about in a 
leisurely manner which the new genera- 
tion, motor car broke, has never culti- 
vated 
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y Jelly Roll « 


3 eggs beaten separately 
1 cup sugar 
14% cups pastry flour 
2 level teaspoons Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder 
&, cup warm water 
lavoring 
Sift flour once, then measure, 
add baking powder and sift 
three times. Beat whites until 
stiff, fold in sugar, then fold in 
yolks (beaten), then water and 
flour lightly. Bake in shallow 
pans in hot oven at 375 degrees 
F. When done spread quickly 
with jelly and roll carefully in 
napkin, 


Dough- 


© nuts Y 
4 cups flour 
4 level teaspoons 
Calumet Baking 
Powder 
¥ level teaspoon 
salt 
1 cup sugar 
2 eggs beaten together 
2 tablespoons melted butter 
1 cup milk 
Sift flour, then measure; add 
baking powder, and salt and sift 
three times, rub sugar and but- 
ter together, add well beaten 
eggs, then flour and milk alter- 
nately. Turn out ona well floured 
board and roll 14 inch thick. 
Cut with doughnut cutter. Let 
stand 5 minutes and fry in a 
kettle of hot fat. Temperature 
360—370 degrees F. Nutmeg or 
cinnamon may be added. 


Y YH XY 


Try the recipes. And re- 
member, Calumet con- 
tains two leavening units: 
one begins to work when 
dough is mixed; the other 
waits for the heat of the 
oven; then both units 
work together. 
















Chocolate 
«~y Cake w 


34 cup butter 

1% cups sugar 

2% level teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 

1/6 level teaspoon salt 

2% cups sifted pastry flour 

34 cup milk 4 eggs 

Cream butter, add sugar, then 

add well beaten egg yolks. Mix 

and sift dry ingredients and add 

alternately with milk to first 

mixture. One half teaspoon of 

vanilla may be added. Fold in 

stifly beaten egg whites. Pour 

into greased tins and bake ina 

moderate oven (325-350 de- 

grees F.) 30 minutes. Put layers 

together with Chocolate frosting 
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When do we eat 





Ever taste bakings leavened with Calumet? 
If you have, you know exactly how this little 
fellow feels. Hungry? Why, it makes you 
hungry just to think about them—they are 
delicious enough to make anybody's appetite 
ambitious. But a finer, more inviting flavor 
is not the only advantage enjoyed through 
the use of 


CALUMET 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 
BAKING POWDER 


Bakings are thoroughly leavened and easy to digest. 
And because they are easily digested, they possess 
full nutritional value. 

One bake-day test will convince you that Calumet 
produces superior results, with much less work 
and at a far lower cost. Continued use will prove 
conclusively that it is an invaluable aid in promot- 
ing growth, vigor and health. 


Contains only such ingredients as have been officially approved by U. S. Food Authorities. 


TIMES - THOSE: OF: ANY - OTHER: BRAND 





SALES - 2%: 
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oAmazingly hin! 


“ohis NEW XNorida Vanitie 
for Loose ‘Powder 


Thin as a watch! With all those ingenious features that 
have made Norida the most wonderful loose powder 
vanitie in the world! 

And note the tiny NEW SAFETY CATCH—opens 
Norida at a touch, yet CANNOT open accidentally. 

No sifting or spilling! Turn the silvered powder plate 
ever so slightly and there’s your favorite loose powder in 
just the amount you desire. Refill it in a few seconds, 
then snap it shut—no slots, grooves, or other complicated 
mechanism. 
Beautiful—smart—dainty—economical—Norida is the 
perfect vanitie for Loose Powder! Ask your dealer to 
show you the NEW IMPROVED NORIDA. 


Priced $1.50 to $3.00—Single and Double, Gold and Silver, each in a velvet 
lined case—filled with Norida Fleur Sauvage (Wildflower) Poudre and Rouge 


At All Toilet Goods Counters 


NORIDA PARFUMERIE 
PARIS NEW YORK CHICAGO 











Exquisitely wonderful —these Norida aids |_A S 
to beauty—at all toilet goods counters Cannot Spill Easy to Refill 














